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SAWYER-Belts 


REGISTERED 


| 
Sawyer Belts 
™D x, | Deliver all the Power | 


HE long, hard pull in silo filling proves 
your belt. If it’s a Sawyer Belt you're 
‘all set’’ for the heaviest work. 


The Sawyer Stitched Canvas Belt delivers all 
the power all the time, preventing belt-slip 
and clogging. It keeps the cutter running 
smoothly, blowing the silage to the top of 
the silo in a steady stream. 


Experienced power-farmers and threshermen 
know that Stitched Canvas Belting is best for 
farm work. And for thirty years the strong, 
dependable Sawyer Beit has been their fav- 
orite. It has met every test. 


Ask fora Sawyer Stitched Canvas Belt with 
*“U.S.”’ seal stamped on it. We recommend 
Sabeco Belt Dressing and pack a liberal sam- 
ple with each belt. Good dealers everywhere 
carry Sawyer Belts, Sabeco Belt Dressing and 
the full line of U.S. mechanical rubber goods 
for the farm. 


United States Rubber Company 
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A New Method of Hog Marketing 


+r°HE auctioneer climbed over the 
| e into the first pen. Eight hog 


By D. R. MURPHY 


piggy sows which were docked heav- 
ily, into a third pen. California stan- 





buy five of them representatives 
of pi ug firms and three speculat- 
»pwed him. 

them over, gentlemen,” said 


ors, tT 


Two cents a pound increase in hog prices over old price levels; 
control of his stock by the farmer at his home town until sale is 
made to the packer; grading, docking and weighing under the 


dards were instanced by placing one 
fairly good, heavy barrow weighing 
about 550 pounds, in the cull section. 
Hogs over 250 pounds are classed as 
over weight by the California packer. 


the auctioneer. “ee ~ ’ ° ee 
“The buyers teok & deceptively cur control of an official of the Farmers’ Marketing Association; an The first pen, 72 hogs averaging 
cory glance around the pen. A car- equally fair deal to the small and the big hog raiser:—these are 200 pounds, sold for $17.10. The séc- 


| finished hogs weighing from 
17) to 225 was in the pen. Ten farm- 
ers, representing the most curious and 
the least busy half of the consignors 
to the sale, sat on the fence and 





“We've seen ’em,” said one buyer. 
Start ‘em at $14, John. Let’s go.” 
The auctioneer took up his chant, 
breaking off occasionally to get a nod 





of the corn belt farmer. 


the results that the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley of California ond, 90 hogs averaging 135 pounds, 
have secured by their system of selling market hogs at local auc- 
tion to packer buyers. This experience of the California hog men 
may be the key to a solution of some of the marketing difficulties dock—ten all told 
From this point of view the report of 
this investigation by Wallaces’ Farmer of this new idea in hog 
marketing deserves the close attention of every farmer who wants 
to see an improvement in methods of marketing live stock. 


sold for $16.45. The third pen, aver- 
aging 300 pounds, with a 160-pound 
sold for $13.95. 
At Visalia the same morning, tops 
brought the same price, but the sec- 
ond-class stuff was better and went 
higher. 

It is interesting to note that on this 
day, July 13th, tops at Kansas City 








or another bid from one of the men. 
The price offered by the buyers went up steadily 
to 16 cents. 
What are they worth at San Francisco today?” 
f asked the manager of the California Farm Bureau 
Marketing Association, who was looking on. 
Sixteen cents there; a cent more at Los An- 
gele aid he. 

“They've hit the limit then,’ IT commented. 

Bitner shook his head. “Not yet,” said he. 

“What do you mean?” said I. “It costs a cent and 

ialf to get them to market, and you are already 
at the market price ‘ad 

The voice of the auctioneer broke into the sen- 
tence ‘Are you all thru?” he called. “Going at 
$17.10—going—sold!” 

The buyers, the auctioneer and the farmers shift- 
ed over to the next pen—this of stuff averaging 135 
pounds in weight. Mr. Bitner walked over with me. 

“We are getting here $1.10 more than if we had 
them on the tracks at San Francisco.” said he. “We 
are doing this at an expense of one and one-half 
per cent for the sale. That leaves the net to the 
farmer almost one dollar better a hundred than the 
price delivered at San Francisco.” 

“Let’s put this into terms of the middle-west,” 
[ said. “Suppose I bring a carload of hogs down 
to the vards at Chariton, Iowa. Freight and feed 
and shrink probably will cost me 90 cents a hun- 
dred to Chicago. In addition to this, I take the 
chan of a change in the market in the day or 
two it takes to get there. Hogs are selling, we'll 
say, at 16 cents at Chicago. 





N according to your dope here, what I do 
instead of shipping is to sell to packer representa- 
tive ght at the Chariton yards, save a cent ex- 


pense on shipping, eliminate the risk of a shifting 
market, and in addition get a cent bonus on the 


Joaquin valley received its impetus because of the 
very unsatisfactory conditions caused by an unor- 
ganized terminal market. In trying to improve 
conditions, however, we struck on something that is 
really better for the farmer than the system of ter- 
minal markets vou have in the corn belt.” 

The exact method of the management of the auc- 
tion sales was well illustrated at Tulare that morn- 
ing. Tulare is in the San Joaquin valley of Califor- 
nia, a town of 5.000 in a flat stretch of land, amply 
irrigated—it needs it, for the rainfall is only eight 
inches—and rich in the products of the dairy and 
the orchard. Hogs are mainly a side line. but a 
very important one. In point of value, hog prod- 
ucts were the second highest shipped out of Tulare 
during 1919. Butter was the first 

The auction sal@ of hogs is held at Tulare every 
other Tuesday. For days before, every farmer who 
had hogs to dispose of had listed them with the 
local manager, Allen Thompson, a local farmer and 
a breeder of pure-bred hogs. Thompson in turn 
had figured the number of cars needed and placed 
his order with the Southern Pacific. Then early 
Tuesday morning automobile trucks loaded with 
hogs came rumbling in over the hard roads that are 
the pride of Tulare county. Most of the loads were 
light. Only 172 hogs came in, a 
by twenty farmers. 

D. H. Bitner, manager of the marketing associa- 
tion, arrived early and graded the hogs as they 
came in. Trewhitt, the regular grader, was busy 
on the same job at Visalia, another small town in 
the neighborhood, the same day Bitner sorted the 
hogs into only three grades at Tulare. One grade, 
the 200-pounders, with fair finish, went into one 
pen; the lighter hogs, the “light lights” of Chicago, 
into another, and the culls, heavier hogs, with some 


nd these were owned 


and Chicago were $15.50. More im- 
portant, however, is the list of quotations mailed 
out by the Western Meat Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, for the same week. They quote 16 as the top 
and note that this may be raised half a cent in case 
of exceptionally good stuff. Taking off one and one- 
half cents as the cost of shipment, this puts the 
local markets at least two cents better than this 
quotation. 

Mr. Sullivan, county farm adviser for King’s 
county, California, who showed me these quotations, 
declared that this saving was typical. 

“Under the old conditions the local buyer took 
quotations like this as his standard. Very often he 
would beat a man with a few hogs far below this 
mark, but with a farmer who kept in touch with 
the markets he would be apt to say: ‘See here, it 
costs me a cent and a half to ship. I’ve got to take 
that out and I have to have something to pay for 
the work. I'll give vou two cents under the market 
cuotation, and that’s the limit.’ 

“Actually, of course, he wa 
on a much greater margin than that. Packers often 
ordered carloads of the local buyer, and, needing the 
pork, promised a higher price Yet you can say 
safely that before this work was started, the farm- 
ers here sold pork at a mark two cents or more 
lower than the San Francisco price. Now they sel} 
at the San Francisco price or better.” 

As nearly as I could gather from talks with county 
agents, shipping officials, farmers and local buyers, 
this old condition—which still exists in other parts 
of California—was due to two conditions. One was 
the fact that there was no organized terminal mar- 
ket and the other was that the stuff shipped by 
farmers was very uneven in quality and often very 


many times buying 


poor. 

The first point was naturally taken advantage of 
by the Each packer 
made his price, without a great 


packers. 





Price that is offered on the Chi- 
cago market. Doesn’t that sound 
like a pipe dream to you?” 


Mr, Bitner laughed. ‘Well, it 
Sounded like a pipe dream to 
us three vears ago,” he replied, 
“but here i: fs: You must 
remember, tho, that conditions 
te different here than in 





ddle-west. There you have 
an organized market in which to 
sell your hogs. Here we have 
not The packers at the two 
hig towns here run separate es- 
tablishments, and no union stock 
vay 


maintained. 
lowa, your farmer ships to 
a | lission man who may get 


hi from representatives of 
packers. Here he must 
Ki elf to each packer and get 
ab \s the packers are in dif- 
ferent parts of the town and the 
fai ers are not used to the game, 
il simply means that the specu- 
lator buys on order or on specu- 
lation at the local town and ships 
himcelf, 
% ie auction sale system of hog 
Se 


ling that we are using here in 
h ° : . 
Mese seven counties in the San 





deal of conflict with the others, 
The price, of course, in the ab- 
sence of the competition of the 
organized market, was lower than 
the demand often justified. This 
condition still holds. While the 
nominal quotation of a packing 
company for the day may be 16 
cents, a direct wire to a buyer 
may authorize the paying of 2 
price a cent or more higher. The 
farmer who ships direct to the 
packer is still apt to be out of 
luck 

On the other 


point of poor 
quality of shipments, there is 
much testimony. Mr. Scott, man- 
ager for Cudahy in this territory, 
himself acknowledged it by men- 
tioning the fact that the quality 
of the hogs had improved 100 per 
cent in the districts dominated by 
the marketing association. 

J. C. Kendricks, a buyer of Tu- 
lare, gives stronger evidence. 
“This auction sale i a good 
thing,” said this speculator. “It 








Selling Market Hogs at Auction at Tulare, California 


has made a high quality of 
hogs (Concluded on page 2168) 
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Financing the Cattle Business 


L. AST week a conference was held in Chicago, 
attended by representative cattlemen, most 
ly of the range country, bankers from the larg 
ec! city banks as well as from the country banks, 
packers, live stock commission men and others. 
The purpose of the conference was to consider 
the matter of financing the cattle business. The 
cattlemen insisted that the Federal Reserve 
Bank should be more liberal in its rediscount- 
ing of cattle paper, thus making it possible for 
the country banks to lend more mon y to cattle 
feeders. 
they were applications for 
credit from men who want to feed cattle, but 
that they are not able to extend the full credit 
desired, because of the diffi ult y of financing 
loans. Many of the western bankers told of 
their efforts to secure easier money for cattle- 


Some commission men reported that 


receiving m in 


men. 

As noted, the heaviest attendance was from 
the range country. These people are inter- 
ested in helping feeders in the corn belt coun- 
try to secure credit and thus make it easier for 
them to buy cattle to feed. Naturally the 
packers, stock yards companies and commis- 
sion merchants want to do everything possible 
to increase the supply of cattle. The more cat- 
tle marketed, the more money they make, for 
they are not subject to the ups and downs of 
the market. re the same wheth 
er cattle are high or low in price; and the more 
the greater their gross re- 


Their charges a 


come to market, 
ceipts. 

President Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association, was one of those who at- 
tended the conference. He sounded a note of 
caution to cattle feeders. He said that the 
bankers should make every effort to finance the 
conservative, level-headed feeder, who knows 
how to buy his cattle at a fair price and who 
knows how to feed; but he thinks that the 
plunger, the speculator and the inexperienced 
feeder, who is willing to pay any old price for 
feeders, should be discouraged and should not 
be financed freely. He said further that he 
was not so optimistic as some of those who 
were present, and he reminded them of the ex- 
periences during the past year, when cattle 
dropped three or four dollars a hundred, and 
when the packers told the men who were suffer- 
ing heavy losses that the mistake they mada 
was in paying too much for their feeders. He 
said it was just as well to remember the drub- 
bing the cattle feeders got in the spring of 1919 
and of 1920, and that men who wanted to feed 
some cattle should buy their feeders at right 
prices. 

At the conclusion of the mecting, a number 
of resolutions were adopted. The chairman 
was directed to appoint a committee to meet 
with the Federal Reserve Board in Washington 


on September 20th and 21st, and explain to 
them the conditions in the range and feeding 
country. The Treasury Department of the 
government was asked to immediatc'y deposit 
funds in federal reserve banks in the producing 
district, such funds to be loaned to the pro- 
ducers thru member banks. State banks which 
are cligible to membership in the federal re- 
serve system were urged to join, in order that 
they might have the benefit of rediscount priv- 
ileges. Provision was made for a permanent 
comnfittee of five to effect a 
ization of the interests represented at the con- 
ference. 


permanent organ 


Farm Implement Prices 

*HE Federal Trade 
cently made public the results of an in- 
quiry to determine the cost, prices and profits 
of manufacturers and dealers in farm imple- 


Commission has re- 


ments. The inquiry is not up to date, how- 
ever. It covers the period 1914-1918, 

They find that the increase in prices of farm 
implements to the farmer averaged 73 per cent, 
the greater part of this increase occurring in 
1918. They find that the net operating in- 
come of the manufacture rs increased 106 per 
cent, and the rate of return on the capital in 
1916 to 


t income of the 


vested increased from 9.7 per cent in 
19.9 per cent in 1918. The n 
retail dealers increased more than that of 
the manufacturers, being 152 per cent, while 
the rate of profit on the investment increased 
from 9 per cent to 17.7 per cent. 

The commission finds considerable evidence 
tending to show that both manufacturers and 
dealers adjust their prices thru meetings and 
correspondence with other manufacturers and 
dealers, and suggests that the department of 
justice might properly look into this matter. 

They find further, however, that the in- 
crease in the cost of farm implements was not 
sufficient to have any marked effect upon the 
profits made by farmers. They find that the 
prices of farm products increased to a greater 
extent than the prices of farm implements. 

The commission reports something which is 
very surprising to us, namely, that the net 
sales of farm implements increased 63 per cent 
in 1918 as compared with 1916. 





Buying Feeders 

WE WERE talking the other day with an 

experienced Iowa cattle feeder, discuss- 
ing particularly the matter of buying feeding 
cattle. He said that the week before, ten dif 
ferent farmers from his county went to Omaha 
for the purpose of buying feeding cattle, and 
that the weck before that twelve men went to 
Kansas City for the same purpose. 

If we should have any considerable amount 
of soft corn, the chances are that we will re- 
peat the experience of last year and the year 
before. Farmers will be rushing to the mar- 
kets to lay in feeding cattle to eat their soft 
corn. Even if we do not have much soft corn, 
we are going to have such a large crop that 
many men will forget their unfortunate experi- 
ences and fill up with cattle to eat their corn. 

It is just as well to remember what Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Cotton said a couple of years 
since, when cattlemen were taking heavy losses. 
Cattlemen were told they had not shown good 
judgment in buying; that they paid too much 
for their feeders; that no man could expect to 
make money if he bought raw material too high. 
As Mr. Sykes reminded the conference last 
week, the packers gave the cattle feeders the 
same consolation last spring, when they were 
again taking heavy losses. 

It is quite true that during the past two or 
three years we have been paying prices alto- 
gether too high for feeding cattle. One reason 
for that was that the packers were in the mar- 
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ket saianidice with the cattle feeders for good 
feeding cattle. Another reason was that ther 
were too many cattle feeders, especially the 
small feeders, who did not know how to buy ty 
the best advantage. 

Take the case mentioned by our friend lag 
week. Ten men from one county went to one 
market the same week for the purpose of buy- 
ing feeding cattle. That means that ten mep 
from the same county were competing with one 
another, and ten different men paid their rajj- 
road fare and hotel expenses. That docs not 
seem like good business. 

In every county there are a few canny buy- 
ers. They know the game. They ki ow the 
sort of people they have to deal with at the 
markets. They are good judges of cattle. 
Why should not the feeders of a county get to- 
gether and organize a buying association? 
Why should they not hire one of these experi 
enced buyers and keep him on the market dur 
ing the feeder buying season? Being there all 
the time, he would know when to buy and wher 
not to buy. The feeders of the county would 
not be competing with one another on the mar 
ket. This one man would represent them. H 
could stay on the market until he had filled the 
wants of the members of the association back 
home. This would result not only in saving a 
lot of money in the price paid for the cattle, 
but it would give the feeders of that county a 
better class of cattle. It is worth thinking 
about. 





Land for Soldiers 

BE LFORE the war was over some of our west- 

ern land promoters were at work on 
schemes ostensibly to reward the boys who 
offered their lives in the service of their coun- 
try by providing farm homes for them, but, we 
fear, really to exploit some of the arid western 
land. The most dangerous proposal is that 
put forward is what is known as the Lane 
soldier settlement bill. It did not get very 
far in the last congress, but Professor Atke 
son, the Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Grange, calls attention to the fact that 
it is still alive in one form or another in both 


house and senate. He says: 

It is a dangerous raid on the treasury in the inter: 
est of job-hunters and land speculators. The Grange 
has no general opposition to definite projects for 
reclamation, but asks that such a blanket raid as 
proposed in the Lane scheme be blocked and killed 
Farmers should not let any congressman return to 
Washington without making plain to him that the 
Lane scheme should be killed, if he values his repu 
tation for government economy and sensible legis 
lation. 





The Season 

S° FAR in September the temperature has 

averaged about 2 degrees below normal 
and the rainfall has been about a half an inch 
above normal. Iowa was the wettest state, 
with a little over two inches in the first ten 
days. Kansas also received a little over two 
inches. Indiana, Illinois and Nebraska were 
moderately dry. 

The prospective corn yield has not been 
changed particularly during the past ten days, 
slihe it has become more certain that we shall 
have considerable soft corn. The situation 
seems to be far better than in 1915 or 1917, 
but somewhat worse than in 1912. The heavy 
rainfall in Iowa hurt the corn but benefited 
pastures. In Kansas the heavy rain makes tt 
fairly certain that winter wheat will enter the 
winter in good condition. 





E ARE getting reports from readers who 

have subscribed for a Soldiers and Sail- 
ors’ Magazine thru some young men who have 
been going about in uniform taking orders. 
Subscribers claim that they have never 
ceived a paper. We have no definite inform* 
tion about this, but advise caution. 
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Grain Marketing Committee 
[? WILL be remembered that at the co-oper- 
ative conference held by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago a few weeks 
since, « resolution was adopted authorizing 
the president of the Federation to appoint a 
committee of seventeen to make a thoro study 
of our grain marketing system at the present 
tine. and work out a plan of operation upon 
which all farmer organizations and co-opera- 
tive associations can unite. Mr. Howard has 
taken plenty of time to appoint this committee. 
He has considered more than one hundred and 
fifty available men suggested by the various 
organ vations. From these he has selected the 
seventeen Who will constitute the committee. 

The members are as follows: 

J. M. Anderson, Equity Coédperative Exchange, St. 
yaul. Minn.; C. A. Bingham, Farm Bureau, Lansing, 
Mich.;?. E. Donnell, Farmers Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Missouri, Waco, Mo.; John L. Boles, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Equity Union, Liberal, Kan.; Wm. 
q. Eckhardt, Farm Bureau, 130 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. V. Gregory, Agricultural Editors’ Asso- 


ciation. Chieago, Ill; C. H. Gustafson, Farmers’ 
Union. Lineoln, Neb.; William Hirth, Missouri 
Farmers’ Clubs, Columbia, Mo.; C. H. Hyde, Farm- 


ers’ Union, Alva, Okla.; Dr. E. F. Ladd, Agricultural 


Colleges, Fargo, N. D.; Dr. George Livingston, U. S. 
ent of Agriculture. Bureau of Markets, 
iington, D. C.; H. R. Meisch, Farmers’ National 


Argyle, Minn.; A. L. 
on, Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 


Dealers’ Association, 





Eagle Grove, lowa; Ralph Snyder, Farm 
i. Oskaloosa, Kan.; L. J. Taber, Grange, 
ille, Ohio; Clifford Thorne, Farmers’ Na- 


tional Grain Dealers’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
H. J. Waters, representing the public, Kansas City, 


[t is expected that this committee will hold 
its first meeting within two or three weeks, and 
will continue its sessions from time to time 
until it has developed a plan which it is willing 
to submit to another conference to be called to 


receive and consider it, 


A New Method of Hog Marketing 
QO’ THE first magazine page of this issue 
is an article which should be read care- 
fully by every farmer who is interested in im- 
proving the conditions under which live stock 
This article reports the result 
of an investigation by a member of the staff 
of W Farmer of the market hog 
tion sales which have been set up by the farm- 
ers of seven counties in the San Joaquin valley 


is Inarkete d. 


ilhaees’ auc- 


in California. 
Under 


bring their hogs in to the railroad stock cor- 


this system the farmers of a district 


rals of « town listed by the marketing organ- 


vation as a market town. The hogs are grad- 
ed by the official grader of the association. 
The date of the sale has previously been an- 
nounced to the packers and speculators and 2 


The hogs are 


) 


of buyers is on hand. 
put up by grade for sale by an auctioneer and 
sold. In case the bids are unsatisfactory, the 
Manager of the marketing association may bid 
i the hogs for shipment to a packing plant. 


by the point of view of the Calforni: 
men, s system has had three advantages. It 
has | ought better prices than were obtained 


under the old system: it has given the small 
owl an equal chance with the big owner; 1t 


is had an educational advantage in showing 


t iners the type of hog that was most 
les d hy pack cs. 

In this system of hog marketing, if seems 
Possible that the California people have hold 
Ol a bigger idea than they quite appreciate. 
It ild be easily possible so to arrange mat- 
ti at in case the market were temporarily 
Overstocked with hogs and the price low, at the 
ar on of the manager each farm r could 
have turned back to him the approximate num- 


ber of hogs of the grade which he contributed 
to th This would give the farmer a 
‘ronger tactical position by allowing him to 


shipment. 


withdraw his hegs at his home shipping point 
if the price were not satisfactory. 

For the corn belt this method of hog sales 
might be used for a more important purpose 
—to stop the extreme day-to-day fluctuations 
in market price. By selling to packer buyers 
at local points, it would be up to the packers 
and not to the farmers to regulate the sup- 
ply to the central markets. In case of a tem- 
porary glut in the market when packer buy- 
ers were ordered to buy but little and that at 
low prices, the farmer could load his hogs up 
again and take them back four or five miles 
to his own farm. 

Whether this method could be applied suc- 
cessfully to corn belt conditions is, of course, 
However, its 
cess In California and its suggestion of a work- 
able method for the elimination of day-to-day- 
fluctuations in the hog market make it worth 
consideration by any farm organization that is 
seriously working for the solution of live stock 
marketing problems. 


n matter for discussion. suc- 


A Strong Agricultural Speech 
[DURING the past two or three months we 

have pointed out with considerable satis- 
faction the growing influence of the farmer 
It will 
he remembered that both of them in their na- 


with the two principal political parties. 


tional platforms give unusual attention to ag- 
riculture, and both candidates for president 
have from time to time given evidence of their 
The 


received more 


recognition of our agricultural problems. 
farmer and farm matters have 
attention at the hands of the political parties 
during the past three months than in any pre- 
vious campaign in our history. 

Last week both Governor Cox, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, and Senator Harding, the Re- 
publican nominee, delivered speeches at the 
Minnesota State Fair. 

Governor Cox dealt briefly with agriculture, 
devoting the most of his speech to labor. He 
said that the labor and agricultural interests 
are interdependent. We quote: 

The farmer and the laborer are the producers, 
forming the very backbone of our material struct- 
ure. The wellbeing of both industries is essential 
to the prosperity and wellbeing of our nation. The 
shortage of labor on our farms has been one of the 
most serious problems in recent years. This is due 
to the fact in large degree that insufficient attention 
has been given to making farm life attractive. It is 
necessary to provide not only a ready market for 
the produce of the farm by increasing transporta- 
tion facilities, but it is essential that that market 
be maintained by the natural law of supply and 
demand and eliminate features which create an arti- 
ficial control. 

He especially denounced the cold storage 
men and thought we ought to have a law which 
would put an end to profiteering in farm prod- 
ucts. 
that 
urged the extension of our agricultural acer 


Speaking of life on the farm, he said 
it should no longer be drudgery. He 
age and said that “a definite plan of reclama 
tion worked out will add millions of acres to 
the productive territory of our country.” We 
referred to this matter not long since. It is 
no omatter of regret that Governor Cox does not 
recognize farm conditions at the present time, 
which call for profitable prices for farm prod- 
ucts before we add to our production, 

Senator Harding’s speech was entirely de- 
voted to agriculture. He insisted that rt is to 
both of the and of the 
aation as a whole that we develop a sound agri- 
cultural policy. He said flatly that we have 


come to the end of our period of exploitation 


the interest farmer 


of agriculture. His speech is so significant 
that we are reproducing liberal extracts from 


He said: 


The time has come when, as a nation, we must 
determine upon a definite agricultural policy. We 
must decide whether we shall undertake to make of 
the United States a self-sustaining nation—which 
means that we shall grow within our own bounda- 


it in another part of this issue. 
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ries all of the staple food products needed to main- 
tain the highest type of civilization—or whether we 
shall continue to exploit our agricultural resources 
for the benefit of our industrial and commercial life, 
and leave to posterity the task of finding food 
enough, by strong-arm methods, if necessary, to 
support the coming hundreds of millions. I believe 
in the self-sustaining, independent, self-reliant na- 
tion, agriculturally, industrially and politically. 

If we should unhappily choose the course of in- 
dustrial and commercial promotion at the expense 
of agriculture, cities will continue to grow at the 
expense of the rural community, agriculture will 
inevitably break down and finally destroy the finest 
rural civilization, with the greatest possibilities 
the world has ever seen. Decreased farm production 
will make dear food and we shall be obliged to send 
our ships to far-away nations in search of cheap 
foodstuffs, the importation of which is sure to in- 
tensify agricultural discouragement and distress at 
home. Ultimately there will come the same fatal 
breakdown, and from the same causes, which has 
destroyed the great civilizations of centuries past. 

If, on the other hand, we shall determine to build 
up here a self-sustaining nation—and what lover of 
his country can make a different choice?—then we 
must at once set about the development of a system 
ot agriculture which will enable us to feed our peo 
ple abundantly, with some to spare for export in 
vears of plenty, and at prices which will insure to 
the farmer and his family both financial rewards 
and educational, social and religious living condi 
tions fairly comparable to those offered by the cit- 
ies. A sound system of agriculture can not be main- 
tained on any other basis. Anything short of a fair 
return upon invested capital, and a fair wage for 
‘the labor which goes into the crops, and enough in 
addition to enable the farmer to maintain the fer- 
tility of his soil and insure against natural hazards, 
will drive large numbers of farmers to the cities. 

1920 Corn Crop 
"THE government estimates the 1920 corn 
3,131,000,000 bushels, or the 
The 1912 and 1917 corn 


as large, were of 


crop. at 
greatest on record. 
crops, which almost 
rather poor quality, and this will also be the 
case with the 1920 crop. It will be necessary 
to feed at least 800,000,000 bushels more of 
corn to animals this year than usual. 


Our estimate of the acre yield by states as 


were 


given in last week’s issue compares as follows 
with the government estimate: 


Our Gov't 10-Year 

Estimate Estimate. Average 

lowa ‘ ‘ 41.0 40.5 36.3 
Illinois , 33.0 $2.1 34.2 
Indiana 38.0 39.2 36.3 
\Missouri 33.0 32.8 26.3 
Nebraska 31.0 33.1 23.7 
Kansas ; 28.0 27.2 15.5 
oo $3.0 43.0 38.46 
For the seven corn belt states our estimate, 


made in advance of the government estimate, 
was 1,646,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
1,643,000,000 bushels for the government. 
We believe that both estimates include many 
and that from 
value this 
The 


unusually good thing about this year’s crop 


millions of bushels of water 


the standpoint of total feeding 


vear’s crop is no better than last year’s. 


is the very heavy yield in Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska. ‘They have 160,000,000 more 
bushels of corn in this section than they usu- 
ally have, but no more than the usual number 
of live stock to which it may be fed. In fact, 
the pig population scems to be decidedly short 
in these states this fall. 
probability there will be heavy feeding of cat- 
tle and sheep with rather high prices for feed- 
crs in the fall and rather low prices for warmed 


This means that in all 


up stuff during December and part of Jan- 


ula ry. 


1920 Wheat Crop 

"THE government now estimates the 1920 

wheat crop at 770,000,000 bushels, whieh 
is 170,000,000 bushels below last year and 
only slightly above normal. In view of the 
fact that Russia is furnishing very little wheat 
for export, our crop is decidedly small and it 
would seem that the wheat growers are in very 
strong strategic position. They certainly ure 


in far stronger position than the corn growers, 
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A NEW METHOD OF HOG MARKETING 


and has made it worth while for the packers to pay 
better prices. I feed hogs myself, and can see the 
difference In the old days there were so many 
pot-bellied, poorly finished, soft, oily hogs shipped 
in that the packers were forced to cut prices in 
make up for the losses they took on the common 
run of stuff.” ; 

What the California hog raiser was up against 
was two things: Lack of competition among buy- 
ers and lack of quality in his own stuff. How he 
began to correct both, is the history of the Califor- 
nia Farm Bureau Marketing Association. 

To George Kreutzer, former county agent in Kern 
county, and now superintendent of the state colony 
at Durham, belongs the credit of starting the move- 
ment. His remedy was to bring all the hogs ready 
for shipment to the local stock yards, invite in buy- 
ers, protect himself by getting quotations from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, so that he could ship 
if necessary, and auction off the different grades. 
This was the way he figured would provide com- 
petitive buying. 

To improve the quality of the farm hogs, it was 
necessary to grade the shipments accurately, dock 
when it was needed, and show the farmer the why 
of the grading. This is perhaps the most difficult 
job in the whole enterprise. L. C. Trewhitt, a young 
farmer and breeder, is now the official grader. The 
fact that he has been on the job for over a year 
without a riot speaks well for his skill and the good 
sense of the average hog raiser. 

At first the grading was hard—the farmers made 
it so. Men who had been used to hog selling as a 
game of chance were slow to realize that honest 
selling was essential to the success of the work 
One man, early in the work, brought in a load of 
barrows that obviously had been kept at the skim- 
milk trough for hours before loading. 

Trewhitt looked them over with displeasure. He 
knew that to put them in with the first-class stuff 
would break the price of the pen, and would also 
give the packer buyers the impression that the 
Farm Bureau was trying to put something over. 

“We're selling pork, not fill,” he said finally. “I'm 
going to offer these at half a ceni under the price 
of the other stuff of the same grade.” 

A few lessons like this made a difference in the 
class of hogs. Poor, scrawny hogs were placed in a 
grade by themselves or docked. Piggy sows, stags, 
soft hogs, were docked heavily. The good stuff was 
grouped by itself and got a good price. Gradually 
the farmers began working harder to get all their 
hogs in the top grade 

The grading system used is necessarily arbitrary 
and the grades used shift with the type of hogs 
available. The top grade is made up of hogs from 
175 to 225 pounds with fair finish. During a period 
when the packers are short of hogs and the demand 
is keen, this top grade will include some rather 
rough stuff. In the winter, when the supply is great- 
er, the top grade will be kept down to what is—for 
California—first-class stuff of the light shipping 
type 

The next grade is usually lighter hogs of 175 


(Continued from page 2165) 


pounds and less, or of poorer finish than the tops. 
At the sale at Hanford on July 15th the tops brought 
$17.85, while the second grade brought $17.25. Heavy 
s0ws are cut from two to three cents under the top 
price, with dockage for over-heavy and piggy sows. 
Light stuff goes at about the same figure, while 
heavy barrows of the type that very often bring 
the top price at Chciago, are cut a cent below the 
price for the first grade. 

At the present time the grading system is not 
very satisfactory. The absence of a central mar- 
ket on the coast with standards set in practice at 
that market is responsible for part of the trouble. 
Another reason is the small number of hogs handled 
at each sale, and the necessity for ease of shipping 
to make the number of hogs in each grade corre- 
spond, if possible, to a carload lot. 

Pure-bred men of the district commend the auc- 
tion sale method for the education of the farmer in 
quality hogs. M. Bassett, the dean of Poland China 
breeders in the state, who owns several big farms 
in King’s county, asserts that the method is making 
things better for the pure-bred man, the market hog 
man and the packer. Mr. Bassett has another and 
more personal reason for backing the auction idea. 
‘ carload of prime stuff, fattened for the San Fran- 
cisco show last November, sold at San Francisco 
for two cents lower than poorer stuff at the auction 
show in his home town. “The farmer has always a 
better chance,” said Mr. Bassett, “if he makes the 
sale at home.” 

W. L. Haag, of Hanford, one of the first men to 
start in big type Poland China breeding in the dis- 
trict, was another breeder who expressed his belief 
in the auction sale system both from the point of 
view of the breeder and the producer of market 
hogs. 

“Tf I take a load of cull registered stuff and 
get the top price and my neighbor at the same sale 
gets three cents lower for scrub stuff, he has a good 
object lesson in the value of pure-bred stock,” he 
said. “That's my interest in it from the breeding 
standpoint. From the angle of the producer of mar- 
ket hogs, however, I can say that it gives the small 
farmer a square deal on a few hogs and makes a 
price at least two cents better per pound than we 
had before the auction sale came in.” 

The good results of the auction sale method have 
been somewhat obscured by the slump in the hog 
business over the country. California farmers, like 
Iowa farmers, are probably as a whole making less 
than cost of production. They have the satisfaction 
however that they are getting better prices than 
any other farmers in the country and that they are 
saving a big expense in marketing that otherwise 
would have made their losses unbearable. 

The growth of the system and the satisfaction of 
the farmers with it are good arguments for its suc- 
cessful future. After Kreutzer started the work in 
Kern county, the Farm Bureau got D. H. Bitner, a 
small farmer near Bakersfield, who had worked 
with a commission firm at Chicago for years, to 
take charge of the work in the county. At abont 
the same time, up in King’s county, Trewhitt was 


induced to take enough time from his work to hap. 
dle the sales. 

The business grew. King’s and Tulare counties 
came in; so did Stanislaus, Fresno, Mercer ang 
Madera. The Farm Bureau directors of each coyp 
ty named a director for the Farm Bureau Market. 
ing Association. These directors selected Bitne, 





manager and Trewhitt as grader. * Both sont 
good salaries. One and one-half per cent commis. 
sion on sales, to meet the expense of the associg. 
tion, is paid in the counties of King’s, Kern ang 
Tulare. In the other counties, where fhe » rk is 


younger and a reserve fund has not been accumy 
lated cr scales bought, two per cent is charged. [py 
the last seventeen months a business aggregating 
$2,500,000 has been done. Roughly, it may he saiq 
that this organization has cost the hog men around 
$30,000 and has saved them $250,000—a credit of 
over $200,000 for the association. 

In the early days of the work, it was of course 
expected that one of the big tasks of such a sys. 
tem would be getting the packers to send buyers, As 
a matter of fact, the packers have been glad to get 
a chance to buy stuff graded and in good shape, ang 
buyers have been plentiful. The bigger packers have 
buyers at almost every sale, and the smaller packers 
usually place orders with the local speculators, 
These buyers usually bid up well enough among 
themselves to make a good price. The association, 
however, reserves the privilege of having one bid, 
and in case only a few buyers turn out, the manager 
always has the last quotations from a telephoned 
talk with the packer representatives at the cities, 
and is prepared to bid in the hogs at a cent anda 
half under the price at the terminal. In the history 
of the association, however, it has been necessary 
to resort to this means only five times. 

What this system means to California may be 
seen by a comparison with prices of former days. 
Contemporary evidence is also furnished by the 
prices in other parts of the state. 

Ralph Blowers, a farmer near Hanford, was up 
at Woodland, a small town near Sacramento, re- 
cently. Woodland is only ninety miles from San 
Francisco, while Hanford is twice that. 


“Some friends of mine sold hogs to a local buyer 
the same day I was there,” said Blower. “Thev got 
three cents less for the same grade of hogs that 


the farmers did here at the sale the next day 

What the California auction sale idea may mean 
to the middle-west is another question. It has. un- 
questionably, many advantages. If used in the corn 
belt, the local price would usually be of course the 
Chicago or Kansas City price less the shipping cost 
It would, however, give the farmer the tactical ad- 
vantage of having his hogs still under his own con- 
trol at the time of selling, and would eliminate un- 
certainties of prices. If arrangements were made 
so that the farmer could have the privilege of tak- 
ing back his hogs to hold on the farm in case of 
unsatisfactory conditions, this method would also 
have the still more important effect of stopping the 
day-to-day market fluctuations which afflict the hog 
business in the corn belt. 


Farmers’ Co-operation in California. 


O-OPERATIVE marketing has been 
weighed in the balance by the 
farmers of California and not found 
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87 per cent of the raisin crop of Cali 
fornia, this being tied up over a period 
of years by an iron-elad contract that 





wanting. Excepting alone the perfec- 
tion of modern irrigation methods, co- 
operative marketing has done far more 
than all other factors combined to de- 
velop the industry of agriculture in 
California. By putting farming upon 
a basis where it pays dividends, it has 





in California. 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing with co-operation 
As a study of co-operative marketing of farm pro- 
ducts in the state which has made most progress in this line, this 
series will be of especial interest to all corn belt farmers who hope 
for the progress of their section in a similar direction. 


binds raisin producers to sell their 
product thru the organization. 

The California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc., is the third and young: 
est of the Big Three of California co 
operative marketing agencies. It be 
gan operations in 1917, and its organ- 








taken a long step toward solving the 
questions which press the hardest upon those who 
till the soil. 

Farmers’ coéperative companies last year mar- 
keted approximately $225,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts in California. This is 45 per cent of the total 
farm production of the state. In other words, out 
of every $100 worth of stuff sold from California 
soil, $45 has been handled thru codperative market- 
ing associations. It is the high-water mark in co- 
operation in America thus far, and is probably ex- 
celled only in Denmark and New Zeaiand in all the 
world 

The largest and best-known coéperative market- 
ing enterprise in California is the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchang: It markets 74 per cent of the 
citrus fruit—oranges, lemons and grape-fruit—pro- 
duced in California, and during the past twelve 
months the volume of business handled was in ex- 
cess of $57,000,000. It was formed in 1895 by the 
orange growers around Los Angeles, because condi- 


tions governing the sale of fruit had become intoler- 
able. Prices received were so far below the cost 
of production that orange groves were abandoned 
wholesale and many growers were bankrupted. By 
eliminating speculators and reducing distributing 
costs, this organization has been able to secure 
prices for oranges and lemons that are well above 
the cost of production at least five years out of six, 
and the thriving condition of the industry is a monu- 
ment to the effective work done by the exchange. 
The second largest coéperative marketing asso- 
ciation in California is the California Associated 
Raisin Company, which last year handled over $38,- 
000,000 worth of raisins, and whose business during 
the next twelve months will probably exceed $60,- 
000,000. This organization came into existence in 
1913 because of the fact that practically all of the 
profits in the raisin business for years before had 
gone into speculators’ pockets, and the industrv 
was on the decline. The raisin company markets 


ization resulted from almost identical 
ly the same conditions which forced the raisin and 
orange growers to organize. It now has over 8,000 
members and markets over 70 per cent of the prunes 
and apricots produced in California. The general 
effects upon the industry have been almost exactly 
the same as with the other organizations prices 
have been stabilized and farmers given a fair price 
for their products, speculators have been eliminated, 
the industry has been stimulated and largely it 
creased production has resulted. 

The smaller marketing organizations are about 
thirty in number, some of them being “small” only 
in comparison with the gigantic size of the Big 
Three. They include associations which n et 
beans, almonds, peaches, pears, | y 
canned goods, dairy products, eggs and various oth 
er products of the farm. It is interesting to note that 
every one of these associations was forced into ex 
istence because of the fact that these products 
usually produced at a (Concluded on page 2175) 
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Prize Winners 


at Nebrask: 


Some of the Champions 
at the Lincoln Fair 


Meese's grand champion Poland China sow. 





ens Bros.’ grand champion Duroc boar. Buehler's grand champion Chester White boar 


Mountain Bros.’ grand champion Guernsey cow. Rosenfelt’s grand champion Angus bull. 
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CROPS AND SOIL DAY AT AMES 


2 he HUNDRED web-footed farmers braved the 
ra! Wednesda of last week to visit Ames, 


‘ 


Iowa. Those who came to be amused by a day in 
the fields were disappointed, for it was necessary 
to spend the entire day indoors But those who 


came t» be instructed learned far more than if the 
day had been 

During the forenoon, Professor Hughes told some 
very interesting facts about soy beans and the an- 
nual white sweet clover. Five or six years ago, he 
began some breeding work with the ordinary bien- 
nial white sweet clover. Now plant breeders watch 
their selections very closely, and in 1916 Professor 
Hughes noticed that one of the selections was grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the others, and that it 
was going to produce seed the first year instead of 
waiting till the second year, as is customary with 
sweet clover. Of coruse at that time Professor 
Hughes had no idea that by 1920 the seed would be 
selling for $300 a bushel, but he was so astonished 
by the vigorous growth of the annual that he saved 
all the seed possible, and by the spring of 1918 had 
enough seed so that he could send 50 seeds to each 
of the leading seedsmen of the country, and 100 
seeds to each of the experiment stations. Of all the 
seedsmen who secured the 50 seeds, Henry Field 
seems to have taken the most interest, for he se 
cured 48 plants from the 50 seeds, and from these 
48 plants secured enough seed so that in the spring 
of 1919 he had enough seed to plant an acre. From 
this one acre he sold in the spring of 
1920 around $4,800 worth of seed, and 
had enough over to plant several acres 
for himself. And now he has contracted 
to sell half of his 1920 crop to a btg 
canning company in Ohio for $300 per 
bushel, which will give him a gross re- 
turn of right around $2,500 an acre. 
And all of this came from 50 seeds that 
Professor Hughes sent him in the spring 
of 1918. 

Now while Professor Hughes was the 
first man to call the attention of the 
world to the annual white sweet clover, 
he realized that he had merely discov- 
ered the plant and that it must be grow- 
ing wild somewhere. As more and more 
publicity was given the annual white 
sweet clover during 1918 and 1919, vart- 
ous men wrote Professor Hughes con- 


pleasant 


any serious trouble. After the oats are taken off, 
the annual white sweet clover seems to come on 
much more rapidly than any other of the clovers, 
and observation indicates that it will furnish a much 
greater quantity of green manure to plow under. 
Seeded by itself in April this year at Ames, some 
of the plants reached a height of over seven feet by 
the middle of August. Under ordinary conditions, 
however, the height is not over four feet. But in 
any event, the growth seems to be greater than the 
growth of the biennial and perennial clovers under 
the same conditions. And that is the reason the 
seed is selling for the time being at $6 a pound. 
The seed is produced quite abundantly, and it is 
hoped eventually that it will sell for even less than 
ordinary sweet clover seed, and that it may be seed- 
ed on every farm as a green manure crop. 

Soy beans are another great enthusiasm with Pro- 
fessor Hughes. He wants more Iowa farmers to 
grow soy beans for seed, so that such standard vari- 
eties as Manchu, Black Eyebrow and Ito San can be 
available at moderate prices. Last year genuine 
northern grown seed of these varieties sold around 
$10 a bushel Thousands of farmers who bought 


cheaper soy bean seed really secured seed of that 
late maturing southern variety known as Mammoth 
Yellow. Several men of the audience said that their 
soy beans, while growing about three feet high, had 
no beans on them. It seems that there is even more 
varieties of soy beans than 


difference between 


riety known as the Columbia does not hay 


fault of the Medium Green, and it may | sonal 
eventually to substitute it for the Medi Green 
for silage purposes. : 

Sudan grass is our greatest fool-proof ; D. Ae 
cording to Professor Hughes, it may be eded g 
any time during May or June, it may }y either 
broadcasted or drilled, and it may be seeded a the 


rate of 10 pounds per acre or at the rate of 4) 
pounds per acre. In any event, the final resy} is 
just about the same. Ten pounds of Suda; Brass 
seed, broadcasted and harrowed in in late May 
seems to be about as practical a way of hand ng the 
crop as any. It can be cut twice for hay, but tron 
the practical standpoint it is generally better to cut 
it only once, cutting it after the seeds hav: reached 
the hard dough stage. At Ames they have averaged 
about three and a half tons of Sudan grass hay 
per acre. 

The great objection to Sudan grass is that it 
leaves the ground in such bad condition for th, 
crop the next year. They have some corn growing 
on the college farm this year, part of which is fo. 
lowing Sudan grass, part following oats and part 
following soy beans. Soy beans leave the ground ip 
splendid condition, but Sudan grass leaves it jy 
miserable shape. If Sudan grass is allowed to go ty 
seed, and there is much shattering, the Sudan grass 
will act as a weed in the corn the year following 
As an emergency annual hay crop Sudan grass js 

unquestionably hard to beat, but when 








Corn Land Not Treated Yielded Sixty-five Bushels Per Acre but Only 


Furnished Two Seed Ears 


the effect on soil fertility is taken inty 
account, it must be admitted that gp. 
dan grass is a very poor crop. The neq 
annual white sweet clover may eventy. 
ally prove to be far superior. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
the experiment station has been the ip. 
troduction of the Iowa 103, lowa 105 
and lIowar oats. L. C. Burnett, in dis. 
covering these oats, has tried out over 
twenty thousand oat selections, prac. 
tically all of which have proved to be 
decidedly disappointing with the er. 
ception of these three, all of which 
have been derived from the Kherson. 
The Iowar, which was introduced last 
year for the first time, has quite ui: 
versally outyielded the Iowa 103, altho 
it is not greatly superior to the Iowa 








cerning annual white sweet clover that 
was growing on their farms. Most of 
these reports were false alarms, but 
there were some genuine reports from 
the limestone district of Alabama, and 
Professor Hughes spent the month of 
July down there this year. He found 
near the town of Newburn, Alabama, 
that there were plantations 
which had at least an acre, and in some 
cases fifteen or twenty acres of the an- 
nual white sweet clover growing wild 
Under Alabama conditions, the plant 
makes its greatest growth during the 
spring and early summer, and ripens 


several 


seed during Jul The Alabama farm 
ers did not realize what gold mines they 
had on their farms Of course, after 
Professor Hughes had been in the 


neighborhood for a week or so, they knew that 
something was up, but even then one of the farm- 
ers would have been glad to have disposed of his 
annual white sweet clover seed crop for $1,000. 
Professor Hughes advised him to wait, and he will 
now sell it for around $20,000. Last month they 
formed an annual white sweet clover seed associa- 
tion at Newburn, Alabama, which is taking special 
pains to harvest their annual white sweet clover 
crop, and they are selling the crop at $200 a bushel, 
or at $5 or $6 a pound. 

This romantic story as told by Professor Hughes 
interested the practical Iowa farmers, but they 
wanted to know just what the annual white sweet 
clover is good for. Is it really better than the bi- 
ennial? Professor Hughes admitted that the seed 
had been so scarce and so valuable that there had 
been very little in the way of practical experiments. 
However, they had seeded the annual white sweet 
clover in connection with wheat and oats on the 
college farm in comparison with red clover, mam- 
moth clover, alsike, etc., and had found that during 
the first year the annual white made two to three 
times as great a growth as any other clover. 

When seeded with a late variety of small grain, 
such as spring wheat, the annual white sweet clo- 
‘ver has made such a great growth as to cause con- 
siderable trouble in binding. This year it was actu- 
ally as tall as the spring wheat at the time of har- 
vest. When seeded with a thick stand of oats, 
however, the oats shade the ground sufficiently to 
keep the annual white sweet clover from causing 








Corn Land Treated With Limestone and Phosphate Yielded Eighty-five Bushels 
Per Acre and More Than a Bushel of Seed Ears 


there is between varieties of corn. The practical way 
of growing soy beans for seed on clean ground is to 
put them in with a grain drill at the rate of about 
a bushel per acre and give them several cultivations 
early in the season with a harrow or weeder. Early 
in the season this cultivation may seem to do con- 
siderable harm, but the beans will stand lots of 
hard usage and in the long run the cultivation is 
generally very beneficial. Land which will produce 
55 bushels of corn per acre will produce about 20 
bushels of soy beans. It would seem, therefore, 
that the ultimate wholesale price of soy bean seed 
should be around $2.50 or $3 per bushel on the same 
basis that corn is $1 per bushel. 

The practical way for the ordinary farmer to use 
soy beans is to grow them in his corn either for 
hogging down or for silage. For hogging down, the 
Manchu is probably the best, altho the Black Eye- 
brow and Ito San are also good. When three or 
four kernels of soy beans are planted in each hill 
of corn, the yield of corn will ordinarily be reduced 
from five to eight bushels per acre, somewhat more 
than this in dry years and somewhat less in wet 
years. The yield of the beans, however, seems to 
be far more than enough to counterbalance the re- 
duction in corn yield. 

For planting with corn for silage, the Medium 
Green seems to be the one outstanding variety. It 
is a little later than the Manchu, etc., but it grows 
considerably ranker and seems to be ideal for silage 
purposes, except for the fact that the seed shatters 
badly and is therefore rather expensive. A new va- 


105, except on thin land. On very rich 
land the Iowar seems to be inferior to 
the Iowa 105. This year the season has 
been especially favorable to the lowar 
and it has given splendid results al- 
most everywhere over the state. While 
Professor Burnett has. secured his 
greatest successes so far with strains 
of Kherson, he now has a selection of 
Green Russian which gives great pron- 
ise. This oat is not far enough along 
yet to introduce, but for a late oat it 
seems to be splendid, and if it con 
tinues to show up well during the next 
two or three years, it will probably b 
sent out for general distribution 
Probably the best wheat which the 


college now has available for distribu 
tion is the Iowa 327. This wa trib 
uted several years ago in southwestern Iowa, and 
has quite uniformly given good resulfs. newer 


wheat which is unusually resistant to winter killing 
and has a fine, big head, and which previous to this 
year seemed to be the very best of all, was sut 
scalded this year, and for that reason Professor 
jurnett wishes to try it out a few more years it 
order to make absolutely certain that it is really 
desirable under Iowa conditions. If this wheat had 
not sun-scalded, seed would probably have been 
available in small quantities this fall. 

After paddling across the campus to the cafeteria, 
the farmers returned to the Agricultural Building 
to listen to President Pearson. President Pearso 
emphasized the fact that the greatest endeavor 0 
the college is not to make Iowa farmers produc? 
more, but to enable them to make more money. !t 
is the object of the college to take an interest it 
marketing problems as well as in production prob 
lems. He made an earnest plea for some system o 
recognition to be given to men who had renderel 
eminent service to Iowa agriculture. Men who have 
done the state and nation millions on millions 
dollars’ worth of good are today living quietly with 
cut financial reward or public recognition. 

Following President Pearson, Professor Stevens™ 
told of the unusual increases in clover yield which 
they have been getting on different soil types »Y 
the application of manure, limestone and acid pho 
phate. Manure by itself applied at the rate of eight 
tons per acre, once every four years, seems to It 
crease the yield of clover (Concluded on page 2173) 
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THE AMERICAN FARM PROBLEM 


By SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING 


(Extracts from the Minnesota State Pair Address 








> necessary to note certain re-~ 
J ts of the war on farm production 
if are to deal understandingly with 
t] ricultural situation. War condi- 
ti put a premium on grain growing 
at the expense of live stock production. 
As a consequence, many stock produc- 
ers d feeders have suffered heavy 
Pry some cases ruinous losses. 

r two outstanding reasons the 
ma nance of a normal balance be- 
tweon live stock and grain production 
is a matter of national concern. One 
is that we are a meat-eating people, 
and should have a fairly uniform sup- 
ply at a reasonable price. Conditions 
that either greatly stimulate or greatly 
discourage live stock production result 
in prices altogether too high for the 
average Consuming public or altogeth- 

The othe 


er too low for the producer. 


“The right of farmers to form co-operative associations for the 
marketing of their products must be granted. . . 
agriculture demands not only efficiency in production, but effi- 
ciency in marketing. . . 

“Anything short of a 


A prosperous 


fair return upon invested capital and a 
fair wage for the labor which goes into the crops, and enough in 
addition to enable the farmer to maintain the fertility of his soil 
and insure against natural hazards, will drive large numbers of 
farmers to the city. . .. 
‘Farming is not an auxiliary; it is the main plant; and geared 
with it, inseparably, is every wheel of transportation and industry. 
.. . We need less beguilement in cultivating a quadrennial crop 
of votes and more consideration for farming as our basic industry.” 
Warren G. Harding. 








is that the over-stimulation of grain 


production depletes the fertility of our land, which 
is our greatest national asset, and results in a great 


er supply than can be consumed at a price profit- 
able to the producer, and finally to widespread ag- 
ricultural distress from which all of our people suf- 
fel \s a reconstruction measure, therefore, our 


government should do everything in its power to 
restore the normal balance between live stock and 
grain production, and thus encoftrage the prompt 


return to that system of diversified farming by 
which alone we can maintain our soil fertility. This 
is a matter of immediate importance to all of our 
peol 


If we shall determine to build up here a self-sus 
taining nation—-and what lover of his country can 
make a different choice?—then we must at once 
set about the development of a system of agricul 
ture which will enable us to feed our people abun- 
with some to spare for export in years of 
and at prices which will insure to the farm- 
er and his family both financial rewards and educa- 
tional, social and religious living conditions fairly 
comparable to those offered by the cities. A sound 
system of agriculture can not be maintained on any 
Anything short of a fair return upon 
invested capital and a fair wage for the labor which 
goes into the crops, and enough in addition to en 
able the farmer to maintain the fertility of his soil, 
and insure against natural hazards, will drive larg« 
numbers of farmers to the cities. 

\ frank recognition by all of our people of thi: 
fundamental truth is necessary, if we are success 
fully to work out this great national problem. It is 
a matter of even greater concern to the people of 
the cities than to the farmer and the farm commu- 
nity. If we can not by painstaking study and wise 
statesmanship arrive at such understanding and ap 
plication of economic laws as will enable us to bring 
about a fair balance between our urban and rural 
industries, bringing prosperity to both and permit- 
ting neither to fatten at the expense of the other 
we can not hope for concord, and without concord 
no assurance for the future. . 

There are a number of things that must be done 
we are to put our agriculture on a sound founda 


dantly 
ple ntv. 


ether basis. 


thers is 


f 


i 


tio1 The following points seem essential in devel 
oping a national agricultural policy: 

First, the need of farm representation in large: 
kovernmental affairs is urgent. During the past 


seven years the right of agriculture to a voice in 
kovernmental administration has been practically 
ignored, and, at times, the farmer has suffered 
grievously as a result. The farmer has 

# Vital interest in our trade relations Ee 


sume them. The legitimate functions of the middle- 
man may continue to be performed by private en- 
terprise, under conditions where the middleman is 
necessary and gives his skill to our joint welfare. 
The parasite in distribution who preys on both pro 
ducer and consumer must no longer sap the vitality 
of this fundamental life. 

Third, it is essential that we 
study of agricultural 
duction costs, both at home and abroad, 
view to reducing the frequency of abnormal fluctua 
tions here. Stabilization will contribute to every 
body’s confidence, Farmers have complained bit 
terly of the frequent and violent fluctuations in the 
prices of farm products, and especially in prices of 
live stock. They do not find fluctuations 
fluctuations—in the products of other industries 
In a general way, prices of farm products must go 
up or down according to whether there is a plenti 
tul crop or a short one, The farmer's raw mate 
rials are the fertility of the soil, the sunshine, and 
the rain; and the size of his crops is measured by 
the supply of these raw materials and the skill with 
which he 
his production and adjust it to the 
the manufacturer. But he can see 
why the prices of his products should fluctuate so 
violently from week to week, and sometimes from 
day to day. We must get a better understanding of 
the factors which influence agricultural prices, with 
a view to avoiding these violent fluctuations and 
bring about average which shall bear a 
reasonable relation to the cost of production. We 
do not offer any quack remedies in this matter, but 
we do pledge ourselves to make a thoro study of the 
disease, find out what causes it, and then apply the 
remedy which promises a cure, 

Fourth, we must put an end to 
price fixing of farm products and to ill-considered 
efforts arbitrarily to reduce farm product prices. In 
when there is a known 


scientific 
farm pro 
with a 


make 
prices and 


such 


makes use of them. He can not control 
demand as can 
no good reason 


pric es, 


unnecessary 


iimes of national crisis, 


scarcity of any necessary product, price control for 
the purpose of making a fair distribution of the 
stores on hand may be both necessary and wise. But 
we know that 
the eternal fundamentals. The history of the 
last three thousand years records the folly of such 
efforts. If the price of any farm product, for ex- 
ample, is arbitrarily fixed at a point which doe 

not cover the cost of production, the farmer is com 
pelled to reduce the 
crop This 


there can be no repeal of natural 


lews 


production of that particular 


results in a shortage which in turn 





with other countries, in the administra- 
tion of our tinancial and in 
ma of the larger activities of the gov- 


policies 


ermment His interests must be safe- 
gu ed by men who understand his 
lies he must be actually and priuc- 
tic represented 

ond, the right of farmers to form 
cooperative associations for the mar 
keting of their products must be grant- 
ed. The concert of agriculture is as es- 


| to farms as a similar concert of 
ol tion is to factories. A prosperous 
ug ilture demands not only efficiency 
mM production, but efficiency in market- 
ing. Thru codperative associations the 
route between the producer and the 
consumer can and must be shortened. 
Wasteful effort can and must be avoid- 
ed. Unnecessary expense can and must 
be eliminated. It is to the advantage 
of ull our people that every possible 
improvement be made in our methods 
ol getting the products of our farms 
mto the hands of the people who con- 








_ “Wemustset about the development of a system of agriculture. . - h 
insure to the farmer and his family both financial rewards and living conditions 
comparable to those offered by the cities.” — Harding 


udd to the 
which the 


readjustment. 
Fifth, the 
help men who 


30 as lO 


of their own, and to give 
needed to practice the best methods of diversifie 


f 


farming. 


Steps mu 
of associations to provide the 
to furnish personal credit to the man, whether lane 
owner or tenant, who is hampered for lack of work 


ing capital. 
that in which the land is 


own it, 


Sixth, we must refuse to recognize the right te 
speculative profit in our transportation systems, but 
ut the same 
tu the highest state of efficiency as quickly as pos 

ible. Agriculture has 
any other industry thru the inefficient railroad serv 
ice of the last two years 


farmer is 


148 



































brings about higher prices than before, 
and thus intensifies the danger from 
which it was sought to escape. In 
times past, many nations have tried 
to hold down living costs by arbitrar- 
ily fixing prices of farm products. All 
such efforts have failed, and have usu 
ally brought national disaster 

Government drives against food 
prices such as we have experienced 
during the past two years are equally 
vain and useless. The ostensible pury 
pose of such drives is to reduce the 
price the consumer pays for food. The 
actual result is unjustly to depress 
for a time the prices the farmer re 
ceives for his grain and live stock 
but with no appreciable reduction it 
the price the consumer pays. Sueb 
drives simply give the speculator ang 
the protiteer additional opportunities 
to add to their exactions, while they 
uncertainty and discouragement unde 
laboring during this period o 


farm loan act should be administeree 
farm to farm 
to them long-time credit 


secure 


t be taken to authorize the organizatior 
necessary machiner 


The highest type of rural civilization is 
furmed by the men whe 


time we must take steps to restore then 
suffered more severely thag 


Many farmers have beer 


compelled to incur disastrous losses thru the ina 


bility to market their grain and their live stock 
Such a condition of affairs must not be permitted t& 
We must bring about conditions whiel 


continue. 


will give us prompt service 

Seventh, the revision of the tariff must necessarily 
ulso be a factor in the preservation of the home mar 
ket for American labor, 
American industry. 
all must have a common interest, 
up a self-sustaining agriculture here at home, the 
t be proteeted from unfair competitior 


farmer mu 
from 
being 


ing on the 
asked for higher American 


tain them. 


Now that consumption at home is so nearly reach 
ing normal production, the 
right to insist that in our trade relations with other 
countries he shall have the same consideration tha 


is accorded 


So long as 
L am in favor of buving from 
this very preference which impel 
improvement 
ture to meet American need and there is almos 


no limit 


ducing in America first 
I to American productive 


erence 





. which will 


those 
exploited and 










































at lowest possible rates 


American agriculture ame 
For a permanent good fortune 
If we are to buile 


agriculture is stil 

standards of liv 
lower, We have 
main 


countries where 
where the 
much 


standards, let u 


farm ware 


American farmer has é 


to other industries : 

America can produce the foods we nee 
America first. It is 
development ane 
manufac 


Whenever America can 


to our genius and resources—I favor pr 


[ commend American pre 
activities, becausq 
material good essential t@ 
our higher attainment, and linked i 
dissolubly are farm and factory in th 
great economic fabric of American lif 

Under a sound vstem of agrieu 
ture, fostered and safeguarded by wis@ 
and fair administration of state an 
federal government, the farmers of th@ 
United States can feed our people fo 
many perhaps indefinitely 
But we must understand conditions 
and make a new appraisal of relatio 
ships, and square our actions to the 
great, underlying foundation of all hv 
man endeavor. Farming is not an au 
iliary, it is the main plant, and geare 
with it, inseparably, is every wheel of 
transportation and industry. Amerie@ 
could not go on with a dissatisfiee 
farming people, and no nation is se 
cure where land hunger abides. Ws 
need less appeal to class consciousnes 
and more resolute’ intelligence th 
promptly solving our problems. We neec 
less beguilement in cultivating a quad 
rennial crop of votes and more conside: 
ation for farming as our basic industry: 


fortune is 


centuries 
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BEGAN my work as county agent in 
De Kalb county, Illinois, June 1, 


———— — 


By WM. G. ECKHARDT 
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CLEAN SEED FOR THE FARMER 


in regard to its Farm Bureau work ig 
due largely to the fact that those ip 

















1912. The work was started by the 
farmers of De Kalb county, 750 of 
‘whom joined in the membership mon- 
ey to employ the county agent We 
Pi felt at first that it would be a fine 
jthing if we could be receiving govern- 
pment aid or state aid, but today I con- 
;sider the most fortunate thing in the ? 
\history of our work the fact that we tion. 
jwere not subsidized with government 
jor state aid. Insteaa of my work being 
‘directed from the viewpoint of the col- 





[llinois. 


The use of the Farm Bureau as a promotional agency to build 
up business organizations for the farmer is well portrayed in this 
account of the development of the seed business in DeKalb county, 
William G. Eckhardt, chen agricultural agent for the 
county, ‘s now applying the same philosophy to the development 
of the grain marketing work of the illinois Agricultural Associa- 
This article is notable both as a sidelight on the fight for 
clean seéd in Illinois and as an indication of the possibilities of 
the work of the Farm Bureau as the farmers’ business agent. 


charge of the development of the work 
have allowed local communities to 
solve their problems in their own way, 
not standing in the way of initiative, 
and making the local folks shoulder 
their own responsibilities. 

The big lesson in this work is ip 
the fact that the Farm Bureau, as a 
membership organization, can organ- 
ize as many corporations within the 
county as it sees fit to take Care of the 
business required. It can use its funds 



























































Nege, it was directed from the viewpoint 

i of the farmers’ directors of the association, and 
sthis direction tended toward accomplishing those 
Sthings that would be of real economic importance 
'to the county, as well as larger and better crops. 
At one of the directors’ meetings in 1912, the 
‘directors brought up the question of the organiza- 
‘tion helping itself. in getting clover seed. The direc- 
‘tors, with some of their friends, signed notes, and 
‘the first lot of seed was purchased, and the farmers 
‘for the first time knew that they were getting seed 
that was free from Canada thistle, quack grass and 
‘other injurious weed seeds. This service was so 
Jappreciated that the seed business has grown to an 
immense business, and the past season has seen ap- 
proximately fifteen men and women employed in 
this branch of the work full time. The work is now 
handled by a coéperative corporation with $90,000 
Pot capital stock, organized to handle farm produce 
sand supplies. 

| The reason for taking up the seed work as a be- 
winning was largely a matter of self-protection. No 
mnore evidence was needed to convince farmers that 
ja high grade of seed service had not been rendered 
Wainois farmers than repeated failures of seedings 
mand whole farms nearly ruined with weeds such as 
Mquack grass, Canada thistle, morning-glory, etc 
Mlinois farms were the dumping-ground for seeds so 
weedy that other states would not allow them to be 
sold, but since that time, largely due to the work 
of this association and other Farm Bureaus in Illi- 
mois, and the Illinois Agricultural Association, we 
Thave a seed law 

I would point out that the local seedsmen were 
up against a very difficult problem, and the farmer 
has helped to make the problem more difficult by 
a system of credit and the desire for low-priced 
seed. The local seedsman often has little training 
in understanding pure seed With this lack of 
knowledge and his desire to please his patrons, a 
condition has grown up permitting the marketing 
)of poor seed that has been the foundation cause for 
” farmers joining together and handling this seed 
themselves. 

An example of the character of the seed trade in 
my own experience may be of interest. The follow- 
"ing is an extract from aletter received in 1917 from 
Pan Iowa seed firm that advertises extensively in Ili- 
‘nois farm papers: 

‘Wm. G. Eckhardt, De Kalb, Illinois. 

| “Dear Sir: Would you be interested in adding 
$100 to $200 per month to your income? If you are, 
7 want to talk to you personally. Here’s my plan: 
Mf you are really interested in adding to your income 
$200 to $600 during the winter months, by selling 
jour seeds, I want to see you and tell you just how 
wou can do this. —________” 

)’ The firm offered seed to De Kalb county farmers 
at $8.40 per bushel. The following anal- 


Again, in March, 1916, we find the following ad- 
vertisement: 

“Alsike and white clover seed. We are in the 
market for low-grade alsike and white clover seed 
Quote and sample, and state quantity and shipments 
you can make. ———, Illinois.” 

Not only are the farmers the victims of using poor 
seed, but are made the dumping ground for the re- 
cleanings from every source. 

The De Kalb County Soil Improvement Associa- 
tion is our Farm Bureau, and may well be called a 
parent organization. The membership money of 
this Farm Bureau, or parent organization, is used 
to take care of the county agent and his help, and 
such other work as the Farm Bureau may see fit 
to do. Our directors have used this money as tho 
it were a promotion fund. It has been used to cre- 
ate a business corporation, which is called the De 
Kalb County Agricultural Association, which is in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois as a coépera- 
tive corporation for profit In other words, the 
membership money secured in the De Kalb County 
Soil Improvement Association (Farm Bureau) was 
used to organize the De Kalb County Agricultural 
Association, a _ strictly business corporation for 
handling the business which could not be handled 
by the Farm Bureau. 

In other words, we started off the business cor- 
poration, the De Kalb County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, with 100 per cent of its capital stock to 
do business with, the promotion expenses having 
been paid by the membership of the Farm Bureau 
The tenant farmer who could contribute his $10 
has helped to make possible the business organ- 
ization which furnishes him seed, buys his pota- 
toes, brings in carloads of apples, which is today 
installing $10,000 worth of machinery to grind 
flour, and is laying the foundation for any and 
every enterprise that is needed that is not being 
properly cared for by the trade. 

We were exceedingly fortunate that we were 
not under government or state supervision to be- 
gin. Had we been, I have yet to see the first 
government official who would not have been 
scared to death if some shyster seedsman or some 
local business man who thought he might lose a 
dollar’s worth of trade, had made a complaint. 
The government man would have had cold chills. 
We were under way for three years before we con- 
nected up with the governmert sources of money. 
The Farm Bureau had established the business 
agency for doing the business of the farmers of 
the county. The broad-mindedness and the fore- 
sight of our state leader did not interfere with 
this work. Had he interfered, it would have been 
necessary for us to paddle our own canoe. I be- 
lieve today the position in which Illinois stands 





sis of the seed, made by the United 
Bate Department of Agriculture, is 
Worthy of careful consideration. It 
Shows 94.49 per cent of red clover, 1.17 
‘per cent of inert matter and 4.34 per 
went of foreign seeds In sowing the 
ped at the rate of eight pounds per 
re, 535 weed seeds would be sown 
each square rod 

© Not only was this seed very full of 
Mnjurious weed seed, but it was prac- 
eally worthless because it was dead. 
Sthere was 31.5 per cent that grew, 1 
ser cent of hard seeds and 67.5 per 
pice nt that was either dead or weed seed. 
Min other words, to get one bushel of 
wseed that would grow, it was necessary 
to buy over three bushels of the seed 
offered, making the seed cost $26.66 for 
every bushel that would grow. 

| In November, 1916, the following ad- 
Wertisement was printed in a paper that 
Weaches only dealers in the seed busi- 
2ess: 

} “We are in the market for clover 
ed, screenings, tailings and badly 
eked clover seed. Send samples to 
——— Seed Company, Indiana.” 
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To Get a Good Stand of Clover Demands Tested Seeds of Quality 


as promotion funds. The state Farm 
Bureau Federations must use their funds for 
creating the machinery thru which the business of 


the farmer will be cared for. They must assemble 
and unite the efforts and build the overhead ma 
chinery for a state so that these states then can 


get together in a national business program. 





Seed Service in Illinois 


In order to meet the demands of Farm Bureau 
members for good seeds, the Woodford County 
Farm Bureau of Illinois has been assisting in the or- 
ganization of the Woodford County Agricultural As 
sociation. This is a codperative stock company or. 
ganized under tlfe laws of Illinois. Ownership of 
stock is limited to members of the Woodforrd Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. It has already been in operation 
for a year and during 1919 and 1920 handled seeds 
to the value of around $25,000. 

The work of this association during the last 
year has resulted in a saving to the members of a 
considerable amount in straight cash prices and 
also in the great improvement in quality. It is re 
ported that for each bushel of seed purchased, the 
association cleaned out an average of twelve pounds 
of dirt, small and shrunken seed and common weed 
seeds. In order to continue this seed service it has 
been voted to increase the capital stock to $50,000 
and a campaign is now being put on to secure this 
additional capital. 

The association is partly codperative. Owner 
ship of stock is limited to Farm Bureau members. 
No person is allowed to own and control more than 
five shares of stock, but the voting power is in 
proportion to the number of shares held. It is also 
provided that the corporation is allowed to have 
the first opportunity to purchase any stock that is 
sold. Six per cent dividends are paid on the stock 
and the surplus is distributed in the following man- 
ner: Ten per cent is set aside for the creation 
of a reserve fund and this amount shall not be 
taken out until the reserve fund is equal to two and 
one-half times the paid up capital stock. Any sur- 
plus above this shall be paid to the shareholders on 
a 6 per cent basis, and any profits remaining after 
such distribution shall be distributed to the cus- 
tomers in proportion to the amount of business 
transacted with the association. 

M. L. Mosher, the manager of the association, 
quotes figures to show that the yield of various 
crops could be increased greatly by the use of 
higher quality of seed which could be obtained thru 
a seed assocation of this kind. He especially em 
phasizes the increased returns which come from the 
use of better grass and clover seed. 

In answer to the objection that an increase in 
production per acre would result in a terrific gain 
in total production and hence in a lower 
ing of the price. he states that on the 
average 160 acre farm there are 140 
acres of plow land and that 130 acres of 
this plow land is in corn, oats, or wheat, 
and only ten acres is in clover or alfalfa. 

“In order to keep the fertility of our 
soils,” he says, “we must have at least 
thirty or forty acres of the plow land on 
each 160 acre farm in alfalfa or clover 
each year. This means we must reduce 
the acreage of grain crops by about 20 
per cent. If we reduce the acreage that 
much we must increase the yield per 
acre by 25 per cent in order to produce 
the same total amount of grain.” 

It will be noted that the business or- 
ganization is entirely distinct from the 
Farm Bureau; yet that as a business 
corporation it will probably be respon 
sive to the policy of the directors of the 
county organization. By the creation of 
such corporations and by the enactment 
of stringent state laws providing for 
quality tests of seed placed on sale it 
may be possible for an increase in pro 
duction per acre and a decrease in the 
total operating expenses on the average 
corn belt farm. 
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Crops and Soil Day at Ames 


(Continued from page 2170) 
shout one-fourth of a ton per acré. 
mestone added to the manure ordi- 
y secures a further increase of 
ut one-third of a ton per acre. Acid 
phosphate in addition to the lime and 
manure, brings about another increase 
of one-half to a ton per acre. The 
tone is applied at the rate of two 
ree tons per acre once every four 
vea and the acid phosphate at the 
e of 200 pounds per acre every year. 
Sixty to 70 per cent of Iowa soils are 
D acid and need a liberal application 
‘ ime once every four years if they 
to grow really good clover. 


= 


Yhere Was an interesting discussion 
‘ the best ways of spreading lime. 
One very common and practical meth- 
od to put a little straw or strawy 
u ire in the bottom of a manure 
preader and then put the lime on top. 
TI puts the lime on rather thick, or- 
rily at the rate of around four or 
tons per acre, There are regular 
stone spreaders which cost around 
4) and which are quite satisfactory. 
The college people have been experi- 
menting with the making of a home- 
made spreader out of old mower 
wheels and have found that it is pos- 
sible to make such a spreader at home 
for around $40. They are preparing 
a circular showing just how this kind 
of spreader is made. Some one asked 
concerning an endgate lime spreader 
which is extensively advertised in the 
agricultural press. This spreader costs 
around $50 and the college people have 
found that it does quite satisfactory 
work, spreading lime over a strip six- 
teen feet wide and at any rate from 
1,200 pounds to five tons per acre. 
fowa people who do not know where 
to get lime can get a list of firms fur- 
nishing limestone from the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station at Ames. 

In most of the 


ta hs 


Iowa experiments, 
acid phosphate has given somewhat 
better results that rock phosphate 
when applied in connection with man- 
ure and limestone. A pound of phos- 
phorus in acid phosphate, however, 
costs four times as much as a pound of 
phosphorus in the rock phosphate and 
in the long run the rock phosphate 
may be decidedly more profitable. The 
advantage of acid phosphate is that re- 
sults can be seen very quickly. Two 
hundred pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre, costing perhaps $4 spread on the 
land each year, will increase the yield 
of clover on many Iowa soils by one- 
half ton per acre, the yield of the 
wheat by four or five bushels per acre, 
and the yield of corn by ten bushels 
per acre. On soils which really need 
phosphorus, acid phosphate will ordi- 
narily pay for itself several times over. 
After the acid phosphate has fairly 
demonstrated its usefulness, it may be 
a good plan to start working with rock 
phosphate which is applied at the rate 
of one ton per acre every four years. 
The Illinois people believe that the 
rock phosphate is decidedly superior 
to the acid phosphate in the long run, 
altho in states further east there is 
some difference of opinion in this 
matter. 


Packers and Stock Yards 


The five big meat packers have 
filed with the supreme court in Wash- 
ington plans and specifications for the 
disposal of their stock yard interests, 
as required by the federal Department 
of Justice. The value of the stock 
represented by the statement submit- 
ted to the district supreme court was 
Placed at between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000, and it is planned by the pack- 
ers to sell their stock yards to F. H. 
Prince & Company, of Boston. The 
Boston firm proposed to organize a 
hi lding company to take control of the 
interests to be acquired with the sanc- 
tion of the courts, according to an af- 


fidavit submitted by Frederick H. 
Prince, head of the company, to the 
court. It would not be practicable, he 
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A Much Roomier Roadster 


Seating three instead of two 


It is easy for you to know how much more 
your money brings when you buy a New Mit- 
You can appreciate quickly the over-val- 
ues. Throughout there is evidence of a generous 


chell. 


policy. 


with castor bearings —all prove added values, 


Roominess, for instance, means that Mitchell 


is not compelled to skimp. We design and build 
So we can afford to put into 
Mitchells the money that would otherwise have 
to be paid as outside builders’ profits. The entire 
car is Mitchell-built, not assembled. 


our own bodies. 


A car of lasting service 


Another example is Timken Thrust Bearings 


as follows: 


on all four wheels, not on two. The braced frame 
the extra-long cantilever springs with shock-ab 
sorbing rebound leaves, the drop forgings instea 
of stamped steel or castings, 


Examine the New Mitchell models. 
six passenger Touring Car, $1750 
three passenger Roadster, $1750; 
Sedan, $2900; and four passenger Coupe, $2804 
F. o. b. Racine, Wis. 


See if you can find any car at the price, or mord 
that offers so much for your money. 



























steering knuckle 


Prices a 


six passenge 














MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 




















said, to try to dispose of “the - yards 
separately, owing to the uncertain fi- 
nacial conditions, and the holding com- 
pany planned the gradual selling of the 
interests which it would control under 
the proposed arrangement. 

One of the 
the provision that 


features of the plan is 
securities of the 
holding company, given in part pay- 
ment, shall not represent as much as 
50 per cent of the capitalization of the 
company. It also provides that the 
yards shall be preserved in their pres- 
ent location and condition for ten 
years, in order that the coéperation 
now maintained between the packers 
and the yards might not be interrupt- 
ed. This is desired, it is claimed, as 
a necessary part of the plan to pre- 
vent the public from suffering because 
of a peremptory disarrangement of the 
yards and houses. 

Associate Justice Siddons directed 
that the packers file with the court 
any amendments to the proposed plan 
by September 21st. After that date 
the Department of Justice will be giv- 
en opportunity to file any objections 
the officials may have to the plans or 
the amendments of the packers. After 





any amendments have been filed and 
the Department of Justice has object- 
ed to their admission, the court will 
hear arguments on the whole matter 
on October 7th. 


Cost of Wheat Production 
in England 

The British secretary of agriculture, 
Lord Lee, in a speech to farmers gath- 
ered together at the Rothamsted ex- 
periment station in June of this year, 
estimated the cost of producing Eng- 

lish wheat this year at around $2 
bushel. It is interesting to know that 
the British department of agriculture 
estimates the cost of wheat production 
in England at $2 a bushel, whereas, our 
own department of agriculture esti- 
mates that it costs the American 
wheat producer an average of at least 
$2.15 a bushel. The strangest thing 
of all is that Great Britain will this 
year import over one hundred million 


bushels of wheat from the United 
States, in spite of the fact that our 
wheat supposedly costs more to pro- 


duce. 
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Swine Show 


in hogs is unusual 


The National S 


That the interest 


his year is evidenced by the state fair 
xhibits of the past two week The 
wine show at the Iowa State Fair 
oke all record Over 4,100 hogs 
ere on exhibit. - Minnesota followed 
mit, breaking all records for the North 
tar State. Nebraska also had a Ca- 
acity exhibit At all of these fairs, 


here was shown a keen interest in the 
National Swine Show, which will be 
eld under the auspices of the National 





wine Association, at the 
pwa State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, 
pwa, October 4th to 8th. Secretary 
armichael, of the Swine Growers’ 


ssociation, states that the entries in 
he various classes to date have far 
xceeded those of a year ago, and ev- 


thing points to each one of the 
eeds having the biggest exhibit at 
he National Swine Show in its his- 


pry. 

It will certainly be a show worth go- 
bg a long ways to see, as it will bring 
bgether the east, west, north and 
puth in the battle for the highest hon- 
that can be won in the show ring, 


nd a victory means much to the 
inner. 
The opening day, Monday, October 


h, will be devoted to college students’ 
ndging contests. On Tuesday, October 


h, the Poland Chinas, Spotted Po 
md Chinas and Large Yorkshires will 
judged. On Wednesday, October 


h, the Chester Whites, Hampshires 
ad Duroc Jerseys; on Thursday, Oc 
bber 7th, the Berkshires and Tam 
orths On Friday, October 8th, the 
g Club pigs and the Boys’ and Girl 

dging and Showing Contest will be 
aged. One of the most encouraging 
ings in the hog business to breeders 


iho study it is the keen interest of the 


bys and girls, and this last day of the 

pek should be one of the most inte: 

ting 

The exhibits of the various breeds 

e United States Department of Ag- 
lture exhibit, and the boys’ and 

ris’ pig club exhibits are all worth 


There 
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a study of the best representatives of 
the breed you like best or for a com- 
parison of the breeds that means much 
in a business The shows thus 
far held have brought out some phe- 
nomenal winners, but it would not be 
at all surprising if the National Swine 


way. 


Show brought out some entierly new 
winners, as there are breeders who 
have been holding back for the Na- 


tional Swine Show. 

A week at the show will be a week 
well spent. Camping facilities can be 
secured at the fair grounds, and tents 
easily rented. If the whole week can 
not be spent at the show, plan to spend 
as many days as possible. Farm visit- 
ors should bring the boys and girls 
along, as the pig club exhibits will be 


mighty educational and helpful. 
Remember the dates, October 4th 
to 8th. 


Swine Feeders’ Day, November 11 


Feeders’ Day 
experiment 


annual Swine 
at the Iowa agricultural 
station has been set for Thursday, 
November 11th. That is Armistice 
Day also, and John M. Evvard, who 
will be in charge of the swine feeding 
demonstrations, says that in attending 
these demonstrations Iowa farmers 
will be celebrating the day, because 
| the hog had a good deal to do with 
bringing about the armistice that end- 
ed the war. 

Professor Evvard and his associates 


Iowa’s 


in the experimental work in swine 
feeding are planning a program that 
will keep visitors busy thruout the 


The new lessons of the past year’s 
investigations, as well as the older les- 
sons, will be presented in a way to 
make it possible to take home the in- 
formation and put it to use. In other 
years some hundreds of farmers have 
come from far and near for these dem- 

Every farmer who is in- 
welcome. 


day 


onstrations. 
terested is 

The experiments last year, the re- 
sults of which were witnessed by sev- 
eral hundred swine men from all parts 
of the country, were Gesignes to show 
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Col. L. H. Ernst Sells tis Home Farm 


5 OF 160 ACRES 


At Public Auction, at the Farm 
on Tuesday, October 12th 











For further information, 


COL. L. H. ERNST, 


This is a fine combination grain and stock farm. Is 
now in ahigh state of cultivation. 
one-half miles northeast of Tecumseh, Nebraska, on 
State Highway, one of the finest roads in Nebraska 
address the owner, 


Located three and 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 








30 pure-bred Shorthorns and 





Auctioneers, Herman Ernst and Theo. Guthrie. 


30 pure-bred Durocs also se! 

















of commercial 
staple ration of 
belt ration, 
the most 


the comparative values 
swine rations and the 
the corn belt. The corn 
self-fed, was shown to give 


economical results. 
The nature of this year’s experi- 
ments has not yet been announced, 


but it is assured that they will be of 
wide interest to swine breeders. 


Large Clover Crop 
The United States Bureau of Crop 
sstimates reports that the clover seed 
crop this year is unusually large in the 


states of heavier production such as 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
Indiana, Missouri, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. The prices of clover seed have 
already declined very severely and it 
now looks as tho clover seed would be 
cheap enough so that farmers could 


start sowing sufficient clover so as to 


get their Jand back in the same fertile 
condition as it was in before the war. 


‘FOR RENT 


immediate Possession 


One of South Dakota's most productive and well 
fmproved farms. 640 acres woven wire fenced, with 
silo. Conceded by all to be the best section tn this 
part of the staie. Terms—Stock-share lease, 50-50 
plan, Write at once to Iowa State College, Ames 
lowa, for copy of lease. Bul. No. 159. pages 158-191, 
Most satisfactory form of lease. Longtenure. Type 
of farming —combtned beef cattle feeding with cou Me 
ing and hog raising. Want renter with belp to hand! 
farm in big, vigoroua manner. Necessary procarroy 
8tol0 thousand. After writing for lease, 


Address BOX 217, Mt. Vernon, So. Dak. 
CL PRT LIE 


Ohio Farm for Sale 


166 acres, Columbians ceanty; three miles to Lis- 
bon (county seat) and one mile to Lincoln Highway; 
on interurban line; brick house, six reoms, ceilar, 
bank rn 36 by 56, sheep barn, wagon house, etc.; 
farm ts watered by several springs; apple and peach 
orchard; farm is suited for tilling, dairying or fruit 
growing; market for everything; farm is underiaid 
with coal; $100 per acre. Write owner, 


S. E FISHER, East st Liverpool, Ohio 


For Sale__ {68 Acres Prairie Land 


98 acres ip cultivation, 65 acres virgin biue grass, 
all tiliable; good improvements, well wateied; + mi, 
to church and achool; country store near house: 6 
mi. to station Price $20,000 if sold soon. Write 
owner, D B. McVRY, + Steedman, Callaway Co., Mo. 


FOR SALE i: tfes in south central Minne 

sota. For list and information 
write or call PAYNESV ILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesvillie Minnesota. 


FOR SALE SALE Choice 351 a. farm, 5 int. 8 of 


Cheriton, la., close to school. Com- 
fortabie bulidin bulidings 1 8-r house and 1 6-r. house 
Never-falling water supply. One of the best of 
southern Ia. All farm iand. Write owner. Mrs. 
EK unice V. Bonnett, 5466 Eliis Ave., Chicago, I! 


For Sale—Minnesota Farm Land 
640 Beltram! Co., good drained tand $3,500. Describe 
your farm wants [| fill tbem. Ow-na-bome. Farmer 
529 Metropolitan Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Improved farms in Stearns 
Meeker and Kandiyohi coun 














Fe SALE—Improved section of tand, $25 per 
acre. First class soll, buildings. Splendid sheep 
or cattle ranch proposition. Small payment, easy 
terms. For fall particulars. call or write. C. G@. 
CONLEY, Owner, Mellen, Wis. 


Choice Farm in Grundy County, Missouri 


19% acres, good 10-room house, furnace heat, new 
barn just ~~ 2 mi. of town. 3 mi. of county seat. 
Write owner . E. Hopkins, Trenton, Mo. t. 1 


FORSALE BY OWNER %?,scree. 50 wiles north 


improved section In the community. Write tor des 
cription and terms to J. D. Johnson, Monango, N. Dak. 











“Saves 50%in Fuel’ 


Reports Iowa State College — 
The Extension Dept. of Iowa State ( 
lege, after exhaustive tests of the | 
ard Hi-Oven Range, reports th 
saves 50 per cent in fuel, as compared | 
to low oven ranges—fgives an incr: | 

| 


RHEE 


heating efhciency of 25 per cent—thar 
the oven heats more quickly and m 


The 


evenly. 





OWARD, 


me OVEN RANGE 0 OH #14 





has the oven above the fire, where it gets | 
all the heat as it rises—no wasted chimney | 
Heats oven more quickly than a gas ran 
stooping—-makes baking easy and pleasant 
Burns coal or wood. Warms the floor 

the kitchen cozy. Get all the facts— 


Send for Free Book,’ A Housewife's Pr 


Leonard Hi-Oven Range Co. 
501 North 16th St. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The Leonard No Stooping 
Way “Takes ue , 

the AKE 
Out of 
Bake” 











bee 











ye et tg 240, located 3 miies west 

Ocheyedan, Iuwa, 9 mtles east of county seat, 
within two miles of good railroad shipping point, oa 
county . Sehoot within 40 rods of house. Sma! 
creek running thru pasture, making it an ideal dairy 
farm. Good corn and grain farm. Fine tmprove 
ments. Butidings all Hghted by Delco Lighting 
Lighting Piant, just installed. Nine-room large. 
square, frame house; good barn, 50 by 60; stanchion 
fer 20 cows; double corn cribe; hog house, 20 by Ww: 
new machine shed, 24 by 36; good hen house and 
other buildings, Walnut, maple and box eider grove 
Price $250 per acre. $23,000 runs ten years at 5% 
Can carry back enongh that buyer need only 64.009 (° 
buy farm. Write JOHN VAN CLEVE, Owner, 
Ocheyedan, lowa. 


For Sale By Owner 


400 acre good stock and grata farm. 40 miles lows 
line, 100 miles of Kansae City, 7 miles out of Trenton 
—county seat. Well improved, two houses, three 
barns,, stock scales, hog houses, large new chicken 
houses, silo, telephone, main road and mai! route 
#100 peracre. One half mtfle from school, 2} m!ics 
of high school. Snrpptng point, bank, stores, etc 

R. A. JOHNSTON, Trenton, Missourt 








well improved farm of 52) 


— SALE—A fine, 
14 w! 


acres in fertile Vernen county, Missour! 
from Schell! City; two-story house, nine rooms, m 
ern {in every way, lower part stone, upper p# 
frame, built four years; all kinds owtbel!dings an! 
160 acres under hog-tight fence; well watered 
with spring and wells; 250 acres under cultivator 
balance pasture and meadow. Price 832,000, 815,000 
cash. Address W. L. DUCK, Owner, Har 
wood, Missouri. 


silo; 








A Choice Unimproved 


SECTION FOR SALE | 


All tillable wheat land in midst of producing 
farms; across road to school; two miles from 
Parry, good shipping station; 50 miles south 0 
Moose Jaw, Sask. $50 per acre, half cash, ba 
ance terms {f destred. 

Pr. 0. Box 68, Burlingame, Mansa* 


«WYOMING 


Farm owners and farm renters: If yoo deaire \ 
secure good grain, dafry, stock or general farm, 4 
low prices and on reasonable terms, this Commissioa 
can locate such a farm Address Commissioner of 
Immigration, Capital Bidg., 342, Cheyenne, W yoming 

nnn 


OR SAL E—Quarter section corn farm, six 7 
one-half miles from town. Good black 
20 acres wo, rolling; new eix room house wis 














A — wheat and cotton farm 
from the owner. B. EK. NEEDLES, Sha!- 
lowater, Lubbock County, Texas, 





a bere, granary, otc.; good fences so4 
gravel sande: from 


+ or 
share nen. Price $300 per acre with 16,0 


Lutheran 
back at 6%. BOX 41, Otterbein. Indiana. 
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WALL: hail F. ABER, Sept. 17, 1920 














~ Rarmers’ Co-operation in 
California 
Continued from page 2175) 


rhe producers were literally 
to organize to keep out of the 


po ses. They have. succeeded, 
often beyond the fondest dreams of 
those who backed them faithfully, and 
practically all of them now market 
two-thirds or more of the crop of the 
etate in its particular industry. 

After careful study of these enter- 
prise California, it seems to me 


that there are four fundamental things 
tstanding importance in prac- 
every one of these codperative 
ting enterprises. These are: 
These marketing associations are 
by commodity, and not by 
localit Peach growers and orange 
and bean growers may live in 


zrow 
~ ame community, but they market 
th product thru different codpera- 
tive associations. One man may sell 
differ crops thru three or four dif- 
ferent commodity associations. All 


Cali- 
dif- 


leaders in ecodperative work in 
fornia, no matter how much they 


other points, are agreed that 
thi un absolute essential. 

9 e associations have an abso- 
lute binding contract with every pro- 
ducer who belongs, requiring him to 
market all his products thru the asso- 
ciation over a period of years. A Cali- 
fornia cooperative organization would 
no more think of starting now without 
this provision than it would of leaving 
its safe unlocked at night. The wis- 


dom of years of experience in coépera- 
tion in California has burned the ne- 
cessity of this provision into the very 
soul of coéperative enterprises. 

. Crops ure handled on the pool 
basis, thereby giving every producer 
price for the same quality 
matter when sold. This 
little 


the same 
produc ho 


rule, with 








variation, is in ef- | 


fect practically every cooperative 
organization in California, It is the 
basis of true codperation, and the wis- 


dom and fairness of this provision have | 


thru the years. 
4. Organizations are without capi- 
tal stock and operate on the non-profit 


peel ] ved 


plat ‘ost of the California coopera- 
tive ociations are operating under 
the 1 profit plan with no capital 
stock nd the others are rapidly 


changing to this plan or are endeavor- 
ng to ¢ 0 


L ightning and Silos 


A ouri subscriber sends us a 
phot ph of a silo which was struck 
ng, and raises a question as 

) whether it would not pay to protect 
th lightning rods. The silo 

Which w struck was sixty feet high. 


Two children were near the silo when 
the ightning struck it, and were 
bruised considerably. The bolt struck 
the boy and ran down the side of kis 
body, tearing his shoes off, but did not 

We e curious to know as to the 


with which silos are struck 
by lightning, and would be 
! ports from our readers. 


Pasturing Soft Corn With 
Thin Cows 


ouri correspondent writes: 
11 have considerable soft corn 
and are thinking of pastur- 
wh with thin butcher cows 
ve can buy at 3 to 4 cents a 
mn We have an oat straw 
tac Wheat straw stack, and about 
es of meadow stubble and pas- 
think I can get these 
fat enough to sell on this 


also 


you 


ki { feed without giving them much 
) n? Would it be advisable to 
feed them cottonseed meal?” 

cally all kinds of cattle except 
Wwe ttened steers sell at very low 
price iring November and Decem- 
ber. This year especially there would 
— be prospect for weak prices 
‘or Warmed up cattle during the early 
Part of the winter. Many people are 


f0ing to try to save their soft corn 


j 


! 


glad to | 





















crop by feeding it to cattle and then 
sending the cattle to market early in 
the winter. 

We are not saying that our corre- 
spondent may not be able to get more 
out of his soft corn by feeding it to 
cattle than in any other way, but we 
are rather d«bious as to whether he 
will make any very great profit. It 
will probably be a good plan to feed a 
pound or two of cottonseed meal to 
each cow daily during the last forty 
days of the feeding period. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have suggestions to 
offer to our correspondent. 


Wild Carrot 


A Missouri correspondent sends us a 
sample of wild carrot and writes: 

“What is this weed, and how may I 
get rid of it?” 

Wild carrot looks much 
tame carrot. In its second 
sends up flower stalks which 
cluster of white flowers. 





like the 
year it 
bear a 
The appear- 


ance of the flowers has led some peo- 
ple to call the plant 


“Queen Ann’s 











“bird’s 


people to call it 


lace” and other 
nest weed.” 

Wild carrot is a bad weed only in 
pastures and meadows. It lives for 
two years and spreads only by 
In the case of land which is being left 
down to grass for anv length of time, 
special attention should be given to 
wild carrot the second year, to see that 
it doesn't go to seed. Wild carrot is 
easily destroyed when the land is 
plowed up and = into corn. 


seed. 


Soft — Saseslinen Wanted 


It is certain that there will be more 
than the usual amount of soft corn this 
vear. What is the best way to utilize 
it aside from putting it into the silo? 
We have some articles coming along 
this line but we wish to hear from our 
readers as to the most practical meth- 
Just how practical is it to pasture 
cattle, or sheep? 
of our read- 


ods. 
soft corn with hogs, 
What was the experience 
ers in 1915 and 1917? 


Cost of Spreading and Hauling 


Limestone 


An Illinois county agent figures that 
it costs 53 cents a ton to spread lime- 
stone on the land, and that the hauling 
charge is about 34 cents a ton mile. 
This means that the man who lives one 
mile from the station can haul and 
spread lime on his land at a charge of 
about 90 cents a ton, whereas a man 
who lives four miles from the station 
must figure on a hauling and spread- 
ing charge of about $1.90 a ton. The 
cost of the lime laid down at the sta- 
tion varies considerably in different 
localities, but it averages around $l a 
ton. It would seem, therefore, that 
most farmers can figure on getting 
lime spread on their land at a total 
charge of not over $3 a ton. Accord- 
ing to experiments in southern Illinois, 
the return from the lime has been 
close to $10 per ton. Lime pays big on 
acid soil. 


































































































airymen replied 


men: 


ie 





Gentlemen:—Your Suction-feed Sep- 


arator is a wonderful machine. It 


skims clean at any speed, is easy to 


|, clean, runs smoothly, oils itself with- 


\\4 out mussiness, and delivers cream of 


i even density at all speeds. It never 
\\: 


gets out of balance as the dise-bowls do. 






I cheerfully recommend the Sharples 


Suction-teed to anyone wanting the 


best cream separator on earth. 
Yours very truly, 
SWEET 


Minn. 


(Signed) L. 
Alden, 





NUIT DA 


ST AIO 


R. Sweet's letter covered Sharples Suction-feed 

advantages so definitely from the actual user’s 
viewpoint, that a copy was sent to several thousand 
other users of the Sharples Suction-feed Separator. 
Each user was asked to comment on the letter - The 
response was unanimous—" We say the same. 


One type of Sharples Suction-feed Separator is electrically oper- 
ated with current from farm lighting system. 


li is costing you more to be without the Sharples-Suction feed than it 
would to buy one. Write for catalogue, addressing nearest office. 


Dept. 17. 






SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 














Branches: Chicago San Francisco ‘Toronto 



















‘*There are no substi- 
tutes for dairy foods’’ 
















































With an average of 45 to 75 bushels oh corn to the acre 
and other crops in proportion—with prices of only $175 


to $325 an acre—and on our reasonable terme of pay- 
ment, Straus Corn Farms unquestionably offer the biggest farm op- 
portunity on the market today. 

We offer hundreds of well-improved, 
Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern. Indiana, Southern Ontario and 


money-making farms ia 


Mm other Straus sections. We can save you 00 an acre on what you would pay 
for bound to gop tg ——* older Corn Belt se Fe ons. Prices are still low bat they are 
nd to go uy se farms mean bigger profits now and more certain increase 


Deere 


Write for further information and for our new 
Red Book--our Catalog and Farm Buyer's Guide. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860 Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 ; 
817 Straus Building Ligonier, indiang 


7a _ ween fat 
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Southern owes at Tue eee 


Back almost in pioneer days an old- 
fashioned county fair was established 
in Mahaska county, Iowa. It drifted 
along for years with varying success, 
sometimes paying the premiums in 
full, sometimes in part, sometimes not 
at all when bad weather or counter at- 


tractions reduced the crowds to a min- 


imum. 


The men who owned the shares of 
stock regarded the fair as something 
of a white elephant and traded off 
their holdings for most anything of 
value that was offered. The controll- 
ing interests were finally centered in 
the hands of one or two individuals 
and the county fair deteriorated into a 
race horse meet with a few question- 
able side shows A burden of old 
debts and mortgages finally resulted 


in the closing of the fair. 


Five years ago there existed in Ma- 


haska county a live organization of 


pure-bred stock men. They owned 
some of the best live stock in the 
state, but there was no local contest to 


settle just who had the best herd 
bull, or farm team, or brood sow 


Some one suggested to this group: 
“Let's buy the old fair grounds and put 
on a real, honest-to-goodnes stock 


show and fair.’ 


Shares of stock were sold to a pro- 


gressive set of men, 60 per cent going 
to the farmers and 40 per cent to the 


townsmen No one was allowed to 


vote more than five shares of stock, 
regardiess of how much he might own. 
This safeguarded any tendency for the 
contro! to get into the hands of a small 
group. A majority of the stock in the 
hands of the farmers and stock men in- 
sured a fair that gives proper recogni- 
tion to the agricultural interests. 

This briefly is the story of how the 
Southern Iowa Fair and Association 
happens to be at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
There was a real need for it and when 
properly handled it received the hearty 
support of the substantial citizens in 
all that section of the state. 

The second week of September, 
1920, witnessed the fifth annual fair 
held by the new association. A big 
program had been planned and good 
crowds responded until continuous 
rains Tuesday afternoon and Wednes- 
day all day cut down the attendance 
to practically nothing the third day. It 
looked Wednesday night as if the fair 
might run into a heavy deficit, but the 
men in charge decided to go ahead and 
take chances. 

Clearing skies Thursday permitted 
the races to be pulled off on a slow 
track and by Friday everything was 
in full - wing again and a big crowd 
turned out for the big stock parade 
and the auto races. The Wednesday 
racing program was carried over to 
Saturday, and the exhibitors all held 
for one more day of fair. Everybody 
good-naturedly agreed to the exten- 
sion and boosted for a good crowd the 
last days so the fair would show a 
profit and could be still further im- 
proved next year 

At the beginning a complete set of 
permanent buildings was planned for 
the grounds. Already a fine stock 
judging pavilion has been erected. 
There are good barns for the horses 
cattle, hogs and sheep There is a 
substantial building for the farm prod 
ucts and other exhibits A big con 
crete dining room takes care of attend 
ants and others who are unable to 
bring the popular and _ time-honored 
well-filled lunch basket Numerous 
small buildings are in service until 
better facilities can be provided. They 
are talking of a system of surfaced 
roads and cement walks by next year 
A hired secretary is on the job all year 
and there is every indication that the 
fair association is on a permanent and 
progressive basis. 

One of the mest pleasing features of 
the Southern lowa fair. and one that 
augurs well for its future, is the spirit 





of coéperation that exists between the 
management and business men of Os- 
kaloosa. Practically every business 
house in town, from the department 
stores to the bootblacks, closed up aft- 
ernoons during the whole week so both 
the proprietors and the employes could 
help boost along their own fair. This 
was a striking contrast to the atti- 
tude that often prevails where the 
business men of the town regard the 
fair crowd as sufficient excuse to 
boost prices to the maximum and re- 
duce service to the minimum 

The auto races on Friday brought 
out the record crowd for the week. 
some 25,000 in all. A constant stream 
of automobiles poured into the grounds 
from early morning until mid-after- 
noon. The parking space was soor 
filled and other cars by the hundreds 
were parked around the track and in 
the quarter stretch. 

4 most dangerons condition existed 
when the “speed demons of the dirt 
irack” began operations, for the ma 
jority of the 25,000 visitors were 
packed closely around both fences and 
from two to twenty deep. A blown out 
tire, a broken steering gear, or a bad 
skid would almost certainly have sent 
a flying car plowing thru the fence 
and its border of humanity. To one 
who has witnessed a racing car with 
out warning go hurtling off the track, 
the situation looked most dangerous 
and little short of criminal careless 
ness. It may be set down as pure good 
fortune that no accident occurred with 
serious injuries and almost certain 
loss of life among the onlookers. 

The Farm Bureau is a big factor in 
Mahaska county and rightly had a big 
share in making the fair a success. 
Under the direci.on of County Agent 
Thurman there was an exhibit show- 
ing in graphic way the activities of the 
Farm Bureau and the organizaticns 
that cooperate with it. The boys and 
girls’ clubs had nearly 200 entries 
of baby beeves, pigs, lambs, home can- 
ning, etc. A public sale of the calves 
and pigs resulted in liberal bidding 
and prices that as a rule were profit- 
able to the boys. In the live stock pa- 
rade there were nearly a dozen agri- 
cultural and educational floats put on 
by the various township organizations 
of the Farm Bureau. It was an entire- 
ly fitting innovation that in one big 
truck rode a substantial looking group 
of citizens under a banner reading, 
“Officers of the Mahaska County Farm 
Bureau.” Inquiry developed the fact 
that the county has nearly one thou- 
sand members already on the rolls and 
some time this fall a campaign will 
be carried out to add several hundred 
more. The Farm Bureau is rapidly 
coming to its own in Mahaska county. 

Over in the stock barns was a show 
second to none among the county and 
district fairs of lowa. A train load of 
the show herds came from the State 
Fair at Des Moines. Large numbers 
of local breeders brought out credita- 
ble entries that in a few instances 
won over animals that had topped the 
big classes at the State Fair. There 
were nearly 600 hogs-in the pens and 
some 250 head of cattle, while the 
horse stalls and the sheep barn were 
both filled. It was a revelation to 
hundreds that so many good herds of 
pure-bred live stock are in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to Oskaloosa. Among 
them are some of the leading breeders 
of the whole state. The parade of live 
stock on Friday was one of the big 
features of the fair and a fine adver- 
tisement for the live stock interests 
of that section. 

Space does not permit detailed men- 
tion of the live stock awards. Good, 
strong classes and keen competition 
were the rule all thru the show. Cham- 
pionships in the various breeds were 
awarded as follows: 

In the Shorthorns, seven herds were 
shown; champion bull, Dale Cumber- 
land, owned by Braywood Farms, Os- 
kaloosa; champion cow, Bonnie Girl, 











owned by Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 











This Avery 6-cylinde fr tra tor is qeting g 
a big success in prac 
It gives to nd man operating 
a small tractor outfit the 
of service that Avery owners are getting 
from the larger Avery machines. 


This small tractor, like the larger sizes of 
Avery tractors, ig built complete I 


cylinder motor with extra strong « 
shaft and connecting 


entirely enclosed, 
oil —hig h-tension magi ret )- 


sliding transmission—roller poe ball eats 

’ i . Can also be equipped 
conveniently located belt pulley at 
1 ight additional expense, so that it can 
ed for all kinds of lighter belt work 


ctor at an attractive 


AVERY COMPANY 
5209 Iowa Street i 


Branch Houses, Distributors 
and Service Stations Cover- 
ing Every Siate in the Union 


Avery-ize Your Farm: 
“A Good Machine anda 
Square Deal.” 


Motor Farmin§g, Threshi 
and Road Building Machi 





WALLACES” FARMER, Sept. 17. 1999 
= — S— 





A Big Success in a Small Tractor 


cludes regularly such accessories as plat- 
form, seat, tool-box, drawbar, air-cle 
—equipment that makers of other 
tractors charge extra for. 

Now ts the time you meed @ tractor wr 
Now is the time to get it. 

We also batld gacttes small tractor 

- P. size with a 
mst for special Circulars 
+ roa Porm these machines or 


Write for the Avery Catalog 


and le arn about the complete line of A, 
machinery, including these small mod 
and seven rig k sizes of Avery Trac tor 
- built with “Draf: 
“Direct-Dr 

Also, Avery Roller-B 
“Grain-Saving”’ Thres! 
rs, _ Ave ry Motor Cultiva 


*“Self-Ad 


a Disc Harrow and o 
Tr: ictor-operated machin 











Blackbird Glyn 


Championship bull awarded to the en- 
try of Letts & Turkington, 


of animals not reported. 
Polled Dorhanis—Two herds, 





Williams & Son, 
Championships not reported. 

, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
were awarded both championships on 





and the champion 


champion Clydesdale stallion and also 


Seed Corn Dryers 


Enough Dryers for 
Eight Hundred Ears 


ONLY $8.00 
Don't take chances 
with your seed cora, 
take the best care of 
it, f¢ wil! pay with 
Increased yields 

RSTA 


sections 
making hanger any length 
to Gt space you 
~~ Hangs ¢ eth 
rs, easy to fill, 
serfect alr rcutation 
around corn,.mou use proof 
Will hang more cor 
same space a <a7 
we know of. En 
tirely out of the way when 
not in ase. No big, bulky 
dryers in your w aA to take 
up room when yoa 
use the terstate. 
of N 








strong urable, wil 
fast « lifetime Guaree 
money back if not 

He for 

B00 eers $8.00, 1200 
ears $' parcel post 
¢ an expem 

sive r, because 
made utomeatic me 


Patented 
INTERSTATK CORN HANGER (0., 
Storm Lake, Lowa. 








mare went to the entries of L. ¢ 
In the Belgian show W. 


In the Polands, champion boar went 
to Big Joe’s Equal, owned by A. 
champion sow, 
Buster, owned by 
Duroc champion boar went 
to Greater Orion's Again 2 
Cc. S. McCormick & Son, 
champion sow to Peg’s Wonder 


Bs CHAIN 


THE raTT= APEST TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
STRONGEST BUILT 


The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest to insta!!, best 
built elevator in the world. 
clogging, no trouble. 





Spotted Poland 
champion was Big Buckeye, owned by 
Hansel & Son, 
3d, owned by J. C. 
Hampshire cham- 
Royal Cherokee, ¢ 


Handles 20 to 30 bu. pet 
Write today for Frerm Buus PRINTS 
A. F. MEYER, Pres. 


5 Meyer Bidg., Merios, iL 


and Hanpsome Book. 


on Pogue 4 of Clayton Messen- MORTON CORPORATION, 





GENWINE 
ROLLER 


ELEVATOR 


No shelling, no 











pionships on his boar, 
2d, and an unnamed 

In the sheep, D. B. Craven won both 
championships on his 
a hot show made by nine shepherds 


Chicago Winner 


Shropshires in 


played Ramboillets, ” 
showed both Cotswolds 














Western Nebraska Land 


I have several exceptional bargains !" 
i in Scottsbluff County, 
Tell me how large a one you wisl) and 
will send particulars. 


L. L LLOYD, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


registered ‘Great pans 
Excellent watch dogs of One old Boe 
JOHN DAWSON, JR., Webster, lows 
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wILLiCES’ PAPMIER, Sent. 17, 1920 
WAl. 
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, Satis ry attendance figures com- mer, usa, Okla.; G. A. Rose, Haigler, Senior heifer calf Ison & Sons, W. Blayney, Denver, Colo.; B. T. Bart- 
cood attractions and larg: Neb.: . ©, Shallenberger, Alma, Neb.: on Villager’s Pess: 2 F on Spirea’s lett, Green Castle, Mo.; Thad E. Men- 
: make the “Prosperity” fair Ben G. Studer, Wesley, Iowa; Jos. Miller Emblem: ell-Miller, on Max-Mill denhall, Fairbury, Neb.; Erdman Bros.. 
by the state of Nebraska one & Son, Granger, Mo.; Wm. H. Steffen, Susan; 4, on Lackawanna Blos Venar : Carl Miller, Belvue, Kan 
t successful of a series of suc- Malcolm, Neb.: Frank Seofic« ld, Hillsboro, som 3d: , Miller & Sons, o7 Oakdale Ww Waco Neb.; Goernandt 
es held at Lincoln, Large num- Texas; Thos. Andrews, Cambridge. Neb.: Broadhooks., P Bros 1 Kan 
mp ple attended every day, and the W. A. Forsythe & Sons, Greenwood, Mo. Tunior he if—First hallenberger Judge— D. Mousel, Cambridge, Neb 
total at nce for the entire period of S. A, Nelson & Sons, Malcolm, Neb.; F. on Maude s8éth:’®. Kramer ot Wedding AWARDS 
ia 4 ell up to last year’s record- W. Retzalff & Sons, Walton, Neb.; W. FE. Gift 2 , PE * Sank on Keoante Aged bull—First and 2, Goernandt. Two- 
aeeneate re. Pritchard, Avoca, lowa; Albert Hultine, “pee oF sun & Sona on Vil year-old bull—First, Good; 2, Blayney; 
- Ka finds a new building to greet Saronville, Neb. Inwer’s: Maid 5 Scofield. on Lacka- Bartlett; 4, Turner: 5, Goernandt. Senio 
rs. This year it was a nev Judge—Frank Smith, St. Cloud, Minn we anna Vixen : ' yearling bull—First and 2, Blayney; 3, 
A a most welcome addition to AWARDS, ee i Fe ene ae - bce Good; 4, Turner; 5, Miller. Junior year 
f ‘ p of buildings already on the Aged bull—First, Maxwell-Miller, on eee CORIRDION hn Scofield, on Im; ling bull—First, Turner: 2 and 3, Good: 4, ‘ 
is an impressive tribute to Princely Stamp; 2, Studer, on Proud En Cullissie Band Sergeant, Blayney; 5, Erdman Bros. Senior. bull 
ive spirit of the people of peror; 3, Rose, on Grand Fortune; 4, Sha Junior and grand champion bull—sS« calf—First and 5, Blayney; 2, Menden 
: ds for the new building not lenberger, on Imp. Strowan Advance field, on Silver Heart. hall; 3, Krdman Bre {, Turner. Junio 
, ble from the state appropria Guard, Senior and grand champion femal bull calf—First, Good; 2 slayney; 3 and 
yr t tizens of the town contributed Two-year-old bull—First. Seofield, on Scofield, on Lady Supreme. 5, Miller; 4, Turner. 
ms. at neces for its construction. Imp. Cullissie Band Sergeant: 2. Miller & Junior champion female—Miller & Sor Aged co Kirst, Good; 2, Blayney 
stery building of red brick, the Sons, on Pride of Albion; 3, Steffen, on ‘umberland 2d. and 5, Rartlet !, Turner. Two-year-old 
being quartered on the ground Village Star. erd—First, Scofield; 2, Miller ¢ heifer—First and 4, Blayney; 2, Turner: 
r the dairy cattle in the upp. Junior yearling bull—First, Miller & Maxwell-Milier Young herd Good > Bartlett. Senior yearling 
rt Sons, on Knight of Oakdale; 2, Barber & r & Sons; 2, Maxwell-Miller heifer—First vd; 2 and 4, Turner: 3, 
I j noted for its cour Sons, on Village Augustus: 3, Shallenber- Calf herd—First. Nelson &€ Willer ) Mend hall. Junior yearling 
this feature was tl er, on Ashbourne Choice; 4, Forsythe & axwell-Miller; 3, Miller Son heifer—First, Bartlett; 2 and 5, Good: 3 
, twenty-one countie ons. on Hedgewood Gipsy King; 5, An- f dam—First, Miller; Shal und 4, Turner Senior er calf—First 
F f honors crews, on Supreme Count Retzlaff & Sons. Get r sire (;ood; 2, Bartlett and 5, Turner; 4, 
: tion for the construction Senior bull calf—First, Scofield, o 2, Nelson & Sor rhe or heifer First. Good: 
seal capitol building, a contest Silver Heart; 2, Maxwell-Miller, on Max- ler », Mayney 
des res new structure Was an- grand champion bull—Good 
nour The winning set of plans, to t 
t the competing de ms. was champion bull—Blayney, on W 
how! t the fair. This was one of the t) 
most 1¢ r and interesting of the many grand champion fi 
ed eatic | features, The winning set I Wyoming 
of ’ s for a building of striking pion femal Geod, on Cora 
desigi t will be different from any 
capito ad in the country. First, Good; 2, Blayney 
of rst the live stock exhibit was x herd—! t. Good; 2 and 
tha attraction. The fair-goers herd—First, Good; 2, Bart 
cr hog, cattle and horse barns r. Get ¢ lirst 7] 
a ne over the prize-winning r. | luce of da 
at Nebras&xa exhibitors were the Goce I ner 
big in most of the divisions, keep- 
ing s share of the ribbons in the ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
a \ complete list of awards Six breeder representin four state 
f upplied \ I sho 
“ vas part ] ‘ ol! n th young’ 
y r 384 theo vA } } ‘ 
The Live Stock Show classes, s much merit 
Inc numbers, both of exhibitors so a Phe ; x , ld he Kel 
and : inimals shown, made the live eins ; ‘ yor & 
a stoc] \ ne of the most attractive i ( { ] n «nior bull 
7 “ on ( ne P ‘ If nd . } 7 f cla re 
tur the entire fair. In practieally ‘ } 
: : : placed ft l ond with h bul 
every ¢ rtment the inereased interest 1 fir ‘ : : A. 
doliv stock was noticeable Car “sy i » third and venth with 
while t rger number of exhibitors bore ec SrrOr t Che bull calf winner, 
4 ute erivan, i t W : an attractive win- 
¢oatiy to the fact that many men who ner of 1 ae tp Moines. couli al 
never ed before are awakening to tl I . ..8 : pine could not 
! ! © headed. and w made the junior and 
benefits to be derived from placing the ae save tectheb iar p n W. 2d 
} the publie in the show rins pages } ithe haat a faedbighop iar Son 
More t ictory crowds surrounded th: own pH » nm, i t senior chan - 
, Sen a +} pion, Will Christiansen, of Lone Rock, 
dging rings than formerly, showing th« i : ; : : : as 
'S terest en by the general publie in the OW, showed 2 ry attractive vo-year- 
acta The outstanding feature of the ~_ 7 i ‘ nois grand champio 
fe - exhibit was the new enttle . _ e. : 'r SO ’ : 2! : ow was giver 
aa ge ¢ . ; at a cost of if il ie e Senio 1ampionship, how 
om mn constructed a a co ever, and w tlso given the purple. Rob 
$150,001 It is built in two stories, the eggs a Rad et : ! 
0 heef cattle being housed on the ground shade ought out the junior champiot 
; ~ pages the dairv cattle on th second osen ld wed strong with his calves, 
aces | eset ingen | Cantal a. oon ee : . Winning young herd, calf herd and vet of 
“1 sed ar -— f in sete Raho gta ED Hultine’s Grand Champion Polled Shorthorn Cow. sire 
vith one f to the other. ‘he new barn ‘ hristiansen, Lone 
a most come addition to the fair equip ‘ x . . ™ upson, Muskogee 
rs ment ar ts it on a par with any of th Mill Victor » Barber & Sons, on Villay HEREFORDS. tson & Son, Madison, 
te a @ . } wll as fa sin eral Gainfore 1. Nelson & Sons, on Villager Nine exhibitor ‘ nin © Son, Sanford, Colo.; 
wd ara ORE enn tac eeae Lg Rex; 5, Miller & Sons, on Cumberland ude an attrac © und flas she 1 Kelly, Iowa: J. White 
nang ment f housing the cattle exhibited is ° am ns 
thus > om ; , } Matador The bulk of the awards went to the larg 
ngth concerned, The horsemen are not as well “A ball : iret. Neje ee cal me ; by . le | win etane dl 
you 7 as they should be, nd it is . ay mu eal : \‘ X Son t ds froy outside es te at ave " urli oO une 
i that more satisfactory quar- or Vi | ers bar let M Miller heen following the cireu for s me tim 
ation Sat, eat will soon be provided on Max-Mill Silver : Kramer, on Prowe hut the Nebraska exhibitors who have no ARDS : 
root. ,owilt ; : iEmblem’s Gift t, Forsyt & ns ) shown before thi seaso? brought o ‘ irst, (Christiansen. Two 
Hedgewood Llope » Ios o Model Typ ynee ood ndividual and made_ sor ¢ old u irs Simpsor Sento 
] Sultar rood competition I eo ‘ herd o vearling bull Kirst arr ,, Robertson 
The Beef Cattle Aged cow dry)—F t, Seofield, ioernandt Bros, f hed tl only ¢ Simpson Junior yearling bull—First and 
A material increase in the number of Viola ‘ in the aged bull ela Polled H ?, Simpso Senior bull calf—First and 2 
} eat hown this vear as compares Aged Cow (in milk) First Miller ¢ mon Ist being named the winner. The Rosenfeld Robertson; 4, Sim»ysen 
} ir was a feature of the hoy Sons, on Cumberland Pest 2d ; ille Polled aniz Is showed well in some of the Christiansen. Junior bull calf First, Rob 
of bee ttle. A count of the barns showed berger, on Cloverleaf Lovely 2d ther classe The Toy fair 1 ertson; 2, Simpson ind 4, White 
rv the r ers of representatives of the dif heifer—First, ofield, ¢ pion bull, Beau TB od Aged First, Simpson; 2, Christian 
i] ferent breeds to be as follows: Short Li Maxwell-Miller. on A epented his } sen Tw vear-old heifer—First, Chris- 
post ms Red Tolls, 98; Herefords, 82 oki N n ‘ ‘ her a ind ¢ my ; tiansen;: 2 impso , Barr, Senior year 
= Polled orthorns. 50: Angus, 45: Galk ] Retzlaff & Son, on A how. The f oungster shown by ling heifer First, pson; 2, Robertson 
ma ways The uniformly excellent show faynew fe f t he enior yearling ; Chri nse! Junior yearling—First, 
- by the different breeds wa ife-t class was made the j or champion lb tobertson: 2, Simpsor Senior heifer ealt 
; harac tie of the show, It is unnece Sons, on Miss Cumberla two breed reversed the honors in First and 2, Rosenfeld: 2, Robertson: 4, 
sary the quarters on th on Lavender Gazelle the males, ] ne howl the yt Simpsor , Christiansen, Junior heifer 
adel ere ( new eattle barn wer: on Perfection Ros: 2 hampion f le Bonnie Wyoming } calf—First, Robertson ? Simpson: 3 to 
aa re } by the beef catth ildine 10tl >, sSeofield, on Lackawam ood tt I r champio G 1 won thi senfeld; 5, Rar 
she very likely that in tl ] Senior «) > bull mpsoen, o 
E t herds that have never Plowman \V 
de fair before I t Junior d ry champion bull—Ros- 
the enfeld, « lees 
Senior id rand hampion female 
: SHORTHORNS. Simpson, on Muskogee Erica 
al +} —e } Junior ehar a fer Robertsor on 
orthorns on the ground ae . =“. : : 
Y « showing From the dvent Twinburn Pla bird 27tl 
of t bull class until the last of the , Aged herd—First, Simpson; 2, Chris 
| shown and placed, the con- Hanser othe ere First, Robert ion: < 
s nors were closely contested, Simpson Calf rd First and 2, Roser 
n d ¢ v followed by a goodly number feld; sia pPSOn Get of sire Kirst, Ro 
of interested spectators. The aged bull senfeld; 2. Robertson; 3, Simpson. Pro: 
8 on by the Maxwell-Miller Cat Guce of m—First and Sim psor 
tle Princely Stamp, a bull of great CDrist 
dept ing st Proud : 
> me Pose ig me 7 POLLED SHORTHORNS. 
t f econd HW was Keen oe i t especially in the bull 
§ I of Wesley, Towa. classes, ¢ raecter ! the Polled Short 
P Db two-year-old Imp. Culisse Bane horn cl ‘ ! eteran, Albeft Hul- 
“er t va nior champion, and tine, of Saronvi i eb wa strong in 
t y d or v his stable-mate, the the female «¢ vinnin all of the 
ling er Heart, the junior firsts in 1} cl here he had entries, 
. c for grand championship A good type of f animal was shown, 
’ he th are exceptionally attractive some of t i being of a 
3 I Miller & Sor of Grange acter t! 1 co e favorably f 
§ ery attractive entr in t any of tl beef a Is on the wvrounds. 
rling class Knight of Oakdale, blocky Il t le and quality, 
‘ t er $ an unusuall thicl ind Christn Goods, own by Lamp, was 
1 t ter Lady Supreme continued the enior and grat ‘ impion The ju- 
und ( d was 1) senior and grand nior hampion Bell I . a typy 
] S vw pushed for senior earlir ( Stewart. 
t } the junior champion, Miiler HHultine showed bot f le ech 
« _ vearl rland pions n ! to nnir ill of the 
1 milar ) wa group and herd irds with the exception 
x nis heif by of that for produ of « V¥, which was won 
in ; for first place, rv- 
y ne 1 mention while Gov or or Albert Wfultine Suronville, 
[ i winner of the junior if lL. Lamp, Inland, Neb Henry 
. is a calf of much merit. T Sautter, Scotia, Neb.; S. W. Stewart, 
Kennard, Neb.; E. H. Spaulding & So 





F } | herd awards were quite ey 
Miller 





& Sons showed the 


Westfield lowa Hlosea Wilson, Blair, 
is nz of sire, the t of Choice Cun Veh 





1 we ( 
} al fine t, Clond, M ’ 
e a. tors—Maxwell-Miller Cattle © nS 





Blayney's Grand Champion Hereford Cow. 





Sten, r - pom 
1) Ore t Springs; Colo,; John T. 
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ball— Firs in — 2, Sautter a nior ley Falls, Kan.; John Mails, Tonganoxie, AYRSHIRES. visit to the fair will confirn r vi = 
ve ~ ai ¢ =f uni lv ° > - : : c rie 
intns Gok iret ahd Lamp; 3, Sant. Apricetetst Caine aia nnn: Bates &. 12 Peverill. of Watertoo, tows, and of ths SUMAMES. EBS Sembers of nate 
ter. Senior bull calf—First, Stewart: 2 Teg gro Naas K aD “ueeen Stephen Bull, of Racine, Wis., were the comin aa = “ —, follow Dures 
Spauld » Hultir Sauakcur’ ital aenbl Judee—C. W. H “IL D ane main contenders for the ribbons in the Shires 373: ‘Co ——- White’ I 
First and 3. Hultine: 2, Sautter. , ‘ a Ayrshire division, altho H. J. Smith & Poland Chi 2 ge er Whites S 
Aged <« First Tultir ) tter AWARDS. Sons, of Lincoln, Neb., had two animals in P nas, 
Stewart. Two-ycar-old rst. Hul- Aged bull—First, 1 3 D. Barracks: 2? the show. As has been the case thruout 
tine: 2 and 3, Sy} li . vearling Cornell; 3, Liebers & r the circuit, Bull and Peverill had an even 
heifer—First, Lamp. Junior yearling heif- old bull—First T 3 contest for the honors, with neither hav- The Duroc Jerseys made +} = 
er—Fir nd HH a p. Senior Stubbs. Yearling bu ing much advantage. Bull won both grand show in numbers of any of { ngest 
heifer calf—First, Hultir nd 3, Stew McCoy; 3, Woodlawt championships, with Peverill winning the of swine. It was an attractive ott 
art Junior heifer calf—First, Hultine; 2 First, Cornell: 2, 1 ribbons for junior championship The from start to finish, and son : ®xhibit 
Sautter Lamy} Kilpatrick. Junior | Iowa man showed strong in the groups animals came before Judge Marker 
Senior and grand champion b La 2, Woodlawn; 3, M ind herds, however, winning four out of placement. As at the Iowa fair yoo f or 
on Christmas Goo Aged cow—First, the five. F., W. Atkeson judged ran away with the bulk of t} naan 
Junior champior bull—Stewart, ! Z oodlawn r —— x the female classes. Ribbons ¢ 8 in 
Belle’s Lavender ‘ilpatrick; od and grand champion sow ,jun — 
Senior and grand champion female year-old I Heavy Horses sow and junior po eticend lg b Dior 
eur on Gloster Counte 2d Se ha: “< All of the breeds of draft horses made ee —— Seat Seewek oe 
Junior champio heifer—Hultir nd @, 5 ) > t » Kill c better showings f ast vear. the in- well-balanced aged boar, Gr: 7* 
Victoria Rose 2d Junior yearling heifer—Fir st, Cornell; 2 or ool a caine noticeable in the senior and grand champio ‘ C 
Aged herd—First, Hultine Young herd Kansas ( ollege 3,1 nion ¢ ollege : ior the Percheron classes. The Iowa breeders, Golder, showing the mammot} - 
—First, Hultine 2, tewart. Calf herd heifer calf—First, | S. D. Barracks: 2 tabcock & Martin, of Moville, and J. B. Uneeda Lady, won the aged 
First, Hiultine » Stewart ‘ tter. Get Apple man; 3, Union College Junior heifer MeMillan, of Rock Rapids, were heavy McGuire, showing the get of ( are 
of sire—First and 3, Hultine; 2, Stewart calf—First and 3, Union College; 2, Da winner the former firm showing the Sensation, was strong in tl nd 
Produce of dan rst, stewart, <, Saut ge , : — grand champion stallion, Uhlan, and the sroups. — 
ter; 3, Spaulding Senior and grand champion bull a Ss junior champion stallion, Alexander. Mc- _Exhibitors—Ahrens Bros . ss 
D. Barracks, on Johanna Bonheur Chan Millan showed both female champions Neb.; G. C. Weller, Stapk Neb Moor 
RED POLLS. pion 2d a . 2 lie was particularly strong in the mare G. | W. Eagleston, Kearney . G iy 
The Red Polls, with 98 head of cattle oes eee ‘ion bull—Cornell, on Piebe classes, bringing out a uniform string of Briges . — 4 > ag : Kings oh 
on the grounds, stoor d only to the OntAC Aiaver clean, rugged drafters that won every ey Herds, inden, Neb.; : ‘ 
Shortt ornhe The t _ Senior and grand champion female first Prey Rousseile, of Seward. Neb., School, Genoa, Neb.; John C our 
cate heousht son bh auntit Appleman, on Irene Sarcastic De Kol was the strongest contender among the boldt, Neb.; E. W. Neujahr ie 
before the judg = Rican Junior champion heifer—Union College, Nebraska entrants. The Clydes and the Neb. ; Fritton Bros., Ewing ) ate 
ing show thruo vith tl on unnamed ; es , Shires showed in the same classes, there Schafer, Nehawka, Neb.; Glen A mst 
strong herd that | been the heavy win om Graded herd irst I S dD Garracks being but a few of them on the grounds. De Witt, Neb.; Chas. W. Br Jr., Neb 
ner at the Illinois and Iowa fairs this sea 2, Cornell. Young herd—First, Cornell; 2 Rousselle was the heavy winner, showing Witt, Neb.; R. P. McGuire, Wisner, N |B. 
son, was a good nner, but had plents Woodlawn; 3. Da ; c ilf herd -Same both champions A Nebraska breeder Emil Schwank, Madison, Neb John A C 
of competition fre the Nebraska breed Get of sire irst, Cornell; 2, Davis; 3, 1 likewise showed the grand champion Bel- der, Scribner, Neb. > Kerkow & Prozovsky on : 
ers, who more than held their own against ‘5%. D. Barracks. Produce of dam—First,  gian stallion, Gotlieb Eberspacher, of Creighton, Neb.; W. H. Rasmussen, Nor am 
the outside herds. The senior and grand Woodlawn; 2, Cornell; 3, Chestnut Seward, winning the purple on the up- folk, Neb.; V. A. Briggs & Son, Seward Neb 
champion bull, shown by Larabee, is an standing, rugged Alex. MeMillan was Boni’ ponte A 7, Awrore, Neb.; eo te 
outstanding specimen of ideal conforma JERSEYS. strong in the mare classes, showing the on wemaha, eb.; ustin Boyer, De 
tion. Haussler showed the junior cham The Jersey show was unfortunately champion, Witt, Neb.; Geo. F. Dunn, De Witt, Neb: 
pion brill; Charles Graff, of Rosalie, kept weakened thru the inability of R. A. Gilli- seadeniaiiaiia oune., <0 ge anama, Iowa: J. S. Gol- 
the ribbon for grand champion female land, of Mayette, Kan., to get his herd to PERCHERONS. 309 tea yy Forsyt! e, Neligh, 
Within the state Larabee showing the the grounds in time to show in the indi- Exhibitors—James Schulz, Yutan, Neb.; FW All 2 Tobia Pome ag Sew ard Neb 
junior champion heifer vidual classes His good showing in the Jos. Rousselle, Seward, Neb.; J. B. Mc- : a. en, - .: Ww ora G, W *hols, 
Exhibitors—J. W. Larabee, Earlville, groups and herds indicates that he would Millan, Rock Rapids, Iowa; Babcock & ve by! re 3 mes R, > we J Tague 
Ti.; W. S. Hill, Alexandria, S. D.; Chris have furnished strong competition for the Martin, Moville, Iowa; Keenan & Son, yy @ “Theobald, alone. FB ‘Wale: 


tiansen Bros., Plainview, Neb.; George other breeders. The two Nebraska herds Shenandoah, Iowa; Geo. W. Ohm, Ash- - b. - 
Haussier & Sons, Holbrook, Neb.; Frank of Yost and Young, altho not as highly land, Neb.; G. M. Clark, Raymond, Neb.; Gents tek gg WWaldo, ‘D owe 
: « ° -* * se « 5 We it 


Mitchell, Hooper, Neb.; Frank Davis & fitted as the herd of R. R. La Force, of |W. T. Good, Lincoln, Neb M eae 

Son, Holbrook, Neb: R. V. Graf, Bar Missouri, produced some excellent indi- Judge—W. B. Richards, Elgin, Ill woe; Meary Ret, Einiaview, Neb; 5 
meet, Neb.: R. D. Pileram & Co. Bas issouri, produced some excellent indi Judg c . gin, iil. F. Laumer, Seward, Neb.; F.'E. Merrick 
croft, Neb.; Chas. Graf & Son, Bancroft, ’ & Son, Osceola, Neb.; Barnes & Smoyer, 





Loretto, Neb.; Hosea Wilson, Blair, Neb: 
Lurton V. Tremain, Malcolm, Neb.; Art 
Moore, Bartley, Neb.; O. S. & GW 
Mumford, Griswold, lowa; L. B. Ross, 


Neb.; P. C. Larson & Son, Wolbach, Neb 
Judge A. P. Arp, Eldridge, lowa 


AWARDS 































































































re irs Larabes« 9 anr 
. -, ed hall - - t. a a mei 2 I. — Johnston, Neb.; B. B. Williamsor , Loretto, 
ugsler: 2, Larabe : SE. Senior year er J. E. Forke, Lincoln, Neb.; H. F 
ling bull—First, I 2, Hill Junior mith, Bethany, Neb. ; R. A _ Donahue 
yearling bull—First, Haussler > R vy inland, Neb.; M. EB. Bailey, De W itt, Neb.; 
Graf: 3. Pilgrin cnior bull calf—First E. Neustrom, Upland, Neb.; Robt. Steele 
Graf & Son: 2. Davi Haussier. Junior Falls City, Neb. ; Glen Miller Beaver 
it attest Tarahae: 2 and Graf Crossing, Neb.; Walsh & Brident! il, Wy- 
& Son more, Neb. ; Frank Poelle, we st Point, 
Aged cow—First, Graf & Sor o_o Neb.; W. J. Runty & Sons, Milford, Neb 
hee: 3. Hauasler Two-year-old heifer J. E. Rowe, Stockham, Neb.; Frank Niel 
First, Larabes rR. Vv. Graf & sen, Ashland, Neb.; Ernest A. Fowlie 
Son Senior yearlit heifer First, Lara Hickman, Neb.; Jacobson & Hi sh 
bee: 2 nd 3. Mit 1] Junior vearling Judge—Chas. Marker, Auburn, I 
heifer—First and Lara bes R. V. AWARDS 
Graf. Senior heifer calf—First, Larabee; ae boar—First, Ahrens, on Great I 
2 Graf & Son: 3. H er. Junior heif m: 2, Hoegh & Jacobsen, on Kk 
er calf—First. Lara ‘ > Graf & on: 2 sation Jr.; 3, Kuhl, on Challenger 
Haussler : 4, Simon, on Simon’s Top Orion 
Senior and grand champion bull—Lara- ley, on Victory. 
be, on Antone C Senior yearling boar—First, M lire & 
Junior champion bul!—Haussler, on Na Son, on Uneeda Great Sensation: 2, Ker 
tional Type ntl & Brozovsky, on Great Sensation 
Senior anc rerand champior female Orion 
Graf & Son t he ie Junior yearling boar—First, McGuire, on 
Junior champion  heifer—Larabe+« ym Double Sensation; 2, Jewell, on A King 
Mattie Charmer Sensation; 3, Harri on Giant Big Bone 
Aged herd—First. Larabe« > Haussler Jr.; 4, U. S. Indian School, on Criti 
3, Larson Your herd—ret. Larabee: Prince; 5, Gillham & Brown n Orior 
2. Haussler; 3, R. V. Graf. Calf herd— Sensation. 
First, Haussler » TLarabes Graf & Senior boar pig—First, Burdett, on Colo 
Son. Get of sire—First, Larabee: 2, Haus nel Sensation; 2 and 38, Ahrens [ros.,, on : 
sier >} Graf & Son Produce of dam a I —_ Ist one Pb ae An G ant; 4, ala 
vires i . 2 traf abee . Steele, on Smooth Pathfinder; 5, Me(uire «i t 
ao Se; 2, BV — > Grand Champion Jersey Bull Shown by La Force. = Sensation Again. word 
GALLOWAYS. Junior boar pig—First, McGuire, on ay 4 
tre Tneeds Yes ati . 9 Kingsley ar o 
pi, Croft, of Medicin Lodge, Kan, and viduals and won their share of the rib AWARDS. Herds, pole a gg = Junior 
< olp lav ‘ eb li ec P a fury an : T : wee > a é 
ae tiahew aor share at ‘te on ae ’ T : aonanert sn Madre 9 : fom gge ol By Mate = Aged stallion—First, Rousselle: 2, Mec- Guire, on Great Uneeda Sensa on bye ‘ Curk. 
Sams winnings were quite evenly divided _ Fon _— — Py cate Ss 7 —_, pe nae sy & Martin. Four-year. = tillham & Brown, on unnamed ani 
but Croft won three out of four of the ‘eife Pies Gai gin akan eee old _stallion—First, Babcock & Martin; 2, yp 4 : . ee 
championships, Wolph showing the senior ao a ees om i - , ‘rand champion McMillan: 3, Keenan Three-year-old vise Rate Piri | a Bl aoa and 4 
champion cow °F Caldwell of Bur pretty ‘ — ora cnampt stallion—First, tabcock & Martin; 2, needa Lady an Titic § vane 1 ‘d ; nd 
lington Junction, Mo., tied the ribbons ease eee . Ohm; 3, Clark Two-year-old stallion— Ahrens Bros., on Valley Giant Lady 4 
zp Exhibitors Cc. I Yost Hastings, Neb , First, McMillan; 2, Keenan; 3, Ohm. Valley Giant Lady 2d; 5, Barnes & Smoy- 
Hal C. Young, Linegin. Neb; i LS Yearling stallion—First, Babcock & Mar- ¢F,on Lady Emblem. 1. 
The Dair Cattle Show ee ae eS ger oc| tes — ° tin; 2, McMillan; 3, Keenan & Son. Stal- Senior yearling sow— irst and 3, Me- 
y — ie \ - ‘ lion foal—First jabcock & Martin; 2, Guire, on Sensation Beauty and Soome 
Judge ’ tkesor nsas City . : . . rig iz Flora; 
A very satisfactory increase in both th: Mo . f air si Clark - » gy ee ee pe ord Hoegh & 
S and quality of the dairy cattle AWARDS Mare and foal—First, Babcock & Mar- 3: st cay Se es 
shown was a noticeable feature of the live BN ergo és tin; 2. Clark. Aged mare—First and 2, gs gins ~ eg e “Ti hrens, on 
stock exhibit. This increase was fairly _Aged bull—First, La 2, Yost; 3. McMillan; 3, Babcock & Martin. Four- Janie yoortes rocral —_ - rat Sen 
well distributed among all of the dairy Youns Ye arling bull—F nr La Force; year-old mare—First, McMillan; 2, Ohm. Giant Helen; 2, McGuire, on pa “Indias 
breeds, altho the Holsteins had the larg 2, Young. Senior bull caif—First. Yost; ‘Three-year-old mare—First and 3, Mc- ation Girl 2d; 3 and 4, U.S. lari 
est numbers on the grounds, as was also 2, Young; 3, Yost Junior bull calf Millan; 2, Babcock & Martin Two-year- School, on Critic Duchess dnd Cr Maid, 
the case last year. The numbers by breeds First, Young; 2 and 3, La Force old mare—First and 2, McMillan: 3. Ohm. 5 Golder, on unnamed. | afeGuire 
follow: Holsteins. 72: Jerseys. 56: Ayr . Aged cow—First, Young: 2 and 3, La Filly futurity—First and 3, McMillan: 2, Senior sow pig—First, 2 and 4 M\ 7 % 
Shires, 45; Guernseys, 23, making a total Force. Three-year-old cow—First, Yost; tabcock & Martin on Sensation Queen, unnamed a J ~ 
of 196 dairy cattle shown , 2, Young. Two-year-old heifer—First, Senior and grand champion stallion named; 3, Ahrens Bros., on Giant's 4 
7 Young; 2, La Force: 2, Yost. Senior year- Sabcock & Martin, on Uhlan 5, Btecle, on Rose a nga - ‘ 
ling heifer—First and 2, Yost; 3, Young Junior champion stallion—Babcock & Junior sow pig Inst, eGuire, class: 
HOLSTEINS. Junior yearling heifer—First, Young; 2 and Martin. on pram one Uneeda’s Beauty; 2 and 3, Toelle, on Big +> pm 
The breeders of the big black and whites 3, Yost. Senior heifer calf—First and 3, Senior and grand champion mare—M Sensation Lady and Big Sensation Lady a 
Surpassed the other dairy breeds, not La Force; 2, Young Junior heifer calf— Millan. on Jactelle Ist; 4 and 5, Weller, on Top Giantess und The w 
only in number of nimals shown but First. La Force: 2 and 3, Young Junior champion mari McMillan, on Big Bone Giantess Ist. : ae: ¢ 
overwhelmingly in number of exhibitors Senior and grand champion bull—La Mary Anne. ° J Senior and grand champion boar -Ah- ~ theltig 
The most encouraging factor about the Force, on Oxford's Majesty's Gold Medal Produce of dam—First and 3. McMillan rens Bros., on Great I Am . n While ¢ 
show was the number of breeders who Junior champion bull—Young, on Mer- ® Rabcock & Martin. Get of sire—First. Junior champion boar—MeGur ‘ exhibit 
were showing but a few animals Honors maid’s Merman McMillan: 2 Rabcock & Martin: 3. Ohm. Great Uneeda Sensation : ae made t 
were well divided thruout, there being Senior and grand champion female Stallion and three mares—First, McMii- Senior and grand champion femal of the 
eight different exhibitors who won first Young, on Mermaid’s Fancy Wax lan; 2, Babcock & Martin; 3, Ohm McGuire, on Sensation Beauty. _ ‘ wealt 
rizes The United States Disciplinary Junior champion heifer—La Force, on es (alkene . Junior champion female—McGui! , Rood « 
3arracks showed last year's erand cham- unnamed . Sensation Queen ax nt 
pion bull to the same honor this year Aged herd—First, Young; 2, Gilliland; The Swine Show Aged herd—First, McGuiré Ahrens sow ¢} 
Johanna Bonheur Champion 2d repeated 3. Yost. Young herd : tilliland; 2 3ros.; 3, Golder; 4, U. S. Indias a om Co 
last year’s victory at Des Moines, to win Young: 3. Yost Calf ‘ t The modern hog barn was complet Aged herd bred by exhibitor—Firs' Ab- at Inu 
the honor Cornell showed the junior of sire—First, Young; 2, Gilliland; 3, Yost filled by the opening day of the show rens Bros.; 2, U. S. Indian School. Y ae backed 
champion bull T! female champion- Produce of dam—Same There would have been more hogs had it herd—First, McGuire; 2, Kingsl ; 800 
o¥ envet divided between Appleman not been for an unfortunate misunder : _ 4 biter? 3 } Lineage i ! saatr 
who showed the nior and grand chan stance ¢ between some of the prospective yy exhibitor ‘irst, Ahrens; 2, Kings pion « 
pion cow, and Union College, that showed GUERNSEYS Saisie ae the fait alien aoe nd Herds; 3, U. S. Indian School; 4, W ts petit 
the junior champior The two Iowa herds, of Mounta Rros by the board required that all hogs must Get of sire—First, McGuire; - Al xd being 
Exhibitors—Woodlawn Dairy Lincolr of Des Moin ind Dairyland Far f be entered by August 2ist in order to Bros.; 3, Moore; 4, Kingsley H , Ex} 
Neb.; tH. L. Corn Lincoln, Neb.; B. B Storm Lake, were the only Gu : eligible for showing. Som sreeders who duce of dam—First, McGuire: \ No} 
Davis. Omaha, N: Duerr & Sor hibitors The individual classes wet have been showing at the braska fair Bros.; 3, Kingsley Herds: 4, Wé Net 
Seward Neb l ( College, College closely contested and the honors for r overlooked th rul with the : P. P. ( 
View Neb Kilpatr Bros Beatrice equally distribu Mountain Bros result that they were ur to shov POLAND CHINAS. Nawka 
Neb.; Palm & Palm, Lincoln, Neb.; Peter successful inv x all of the c Had it not been for this re he The Poland show, while not ging " rs 
K. Pratt, Beave r Crossing, Net Liet pionships and er however hog show would have been mu rer out the numbers that showed ; y an 8 a S 
S! — Beatrice, Neb Anton iged bull, Imp. Kit ‘s Express As it was, however, nearly 2,000 hogs were classes, was on a par with it = Nor 
ta, Randolph Neb ee Disciplinary was made senior and grand champior : shown, and good classes in all bree re quality was concerned. The gra! el “eg 
Barracks Ft. Leavenworth, Kar WwW. R an imposing of good style and the rule The Nebraska breeders hay pion boar, Jumbo Tim 3d, wa m6, re I 
Stubbs Lawrence, Kan.; Geo. Apple- dairy conforma n FW Atkesor yf ilways prided themselves on producing as stretchy fellow of the present tym ,Ohnso 
nan, Mulvane, Kan.; C. W. McCoy, Val Kansas City, judged the breed good hogs as the corn belt affords, and ind was well liked for the championship tris 
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shown by McCullough. National 


yas : : 
ggg mnior yearling winner that 
saa jater made senior and grand cham- 
was a model for smoothness and 


s0W 1 é 
ome ide a satisfactory champion. 


yr“ 4 honor she had to-defeat the 
a. cl pion, Black Lil 2d, that was 
on to errand championship honors at 
Mi fair by Meyer Bros. She is 





pig, but of such outstand- 
i individuality that she gave 
ior champion a tussle for the pur- 
Bros. showed the junior cham- 
The classes were well divided, 
tors winning more than one 


ah "I Carman & Sons, of Cook, Neb., 
owed strong in the groups, winning first 
the get sire and produce of dam, and 
ove show the winning aged herd bred 
by exhil I = al x t 
Exhibitors—T. U, Mallette, Craig, Neb.; 
Clyde M er, O'Neill, Neb.; Jas. H. 
yoore, Columbus, Neb.; Ray _ Mitchell, 
Unive sit Place, Neb.; Geo. Plucknett, 
De Witt, > eb.; O. J. MeCullough, Clarks, 
Neb.; H. McGath, Ames, Neb.; L. E. 
Moore, Bartley, Neb.; Chas. T. Hather, 
Ord, Neb.: ! rank Davis, University Place, 
Neb.; Ge N. Parkert, Hooper, Neb.; 
Earl Babcock, Fairbury, Neb.; O. J. 

, iyler, Neb.; Martin C. Wiley, 


Mounts, > s 
Bostwick Neb.; Henry C. Dahl, Ames, 
Neb; Dahl & Kroeger, Ames, Neb.; C. S. 

! imbridge, Neb.; Wm. McCur- 








omy Neb.; Meyer Bros., Hooper, 
Neb. J. L. Carman & Sons, Cook, Neb.; 
j. B. Hutchinson & Son, Malcolm, Neb.; 
W. G: Hoffman, Alvo, Neb.; H. L. Har- 
yey, Ulysses. Neb.; Dean M. Hewit, Da- 
vid City Neb.; Harry Bryan, Ansley, 


Neb.; H. J. Nelson, Plainview, Neb.; John 
Johanse! Minden, Neb.; A. H. Deder- 
man, Norfolk, Neb.; Wm. Kempke, Avoca, 








Neb; Norval Clark, Beaver Crossing, 
Neb; John Crofton & Son, Dorchester, 
Neb: F. O. Danbaum, St. Edward, Neb.; 
Ww. H. Deigan, Raymond, Neb.; E. B. 
Thompsor Friend, Neb.; Martin Wie- 
mers, W Neb.; G. H. Kyles, Green- 
wood, Net P. Coleman, Inman, Neb.; 
CD. St t llow, Oakdale, Neb.; Robt. 
v Plucknett, De Witt, Neb.; Geary Bros., 
Inman, N Otto A. Gloe, Martell, Neb.; 
Harry Selt De Soto, Neb.; Chas. Mytton, 
Ansley Neb.; Fred Moreberg, Nelson, 
Neb. T. J. Marshall, Greenwood, Neb.; 


h & Son, Boone, Neb.? Peter 
eaver Crossing, Neb.; J. Cc. 
Meese & Son, Ord, Neb.; Harper Peterson, 
n, Neb.; Perry & Lyon, Cambridge, 








(re ! 

Neb.: I Reed, Henderson, Neb.; Guy 
R. Davis. York, Neb.; Jacob Etmund, 
Roca, Nel Wm. Armstrong, Blair, Neb.; 
Le Roy Ball, Albion, Neb.; Emery Mar- 
shall, Surprise, Neb.; Wolf Bros., Ne- 
hawka, Neb.; Peter J. Tisserat, York, 
Neb.; H. E. Walther, Lineoln, Neb.; H. O. 
Williams Herman, Neb.; J. Slepicka & 
Son, Wilbur, Neb.; E. M. Smith, Union, 
N J. E. Smatlan, Schuyler, Neb.; 
Christian F. Ried, Palmyra, Neb.: Ray 
Mitchell, University Place, Neb.; Wull- 


brandt & Son, Utica, Neb 
Judge—R. Widle, Genoa, Neb. 
AWARDS. 


r—First. McCullough: 2, Care 
Mallette; 4, Hather; 5, Perry & 
vr yearling boar—First, Mar- 


Kyles; 2, Geary Bros.: 3, Me- 
Larson: 5, Stringfellow. Junior 
ir—First, Hutchinson; 2, Nel- 
yer Bros.; 4, Hather; 5, Meese. 
r pigs—First, Kempke; 2, Sle- 
McGath; 4, Smatlan; 5, Hoff- 

boar pig—First. Meyer Bros.; 

Clark: 








4, Slepicka; 5, Mc- 


Parkert: 2 and 5, 
Hather; 4, Meese Senior 
S( First, Peterson; 2, Bryan; 
{, Danbaum; 5, Johannsen. Ju- 
1 ¢ > sow—First, Meese; 2, Mar- 
shall; 3, Carman; 4, MeGath; 5, Clark & 
Pratt. Senior sow pig—First, Hather; 2 


w—First. 








an MeGath: 4, Seltz; 5, McCurdy. 
Junior sow pig—First, Meyer Bros.; 2, 
McGath Armstrong; 4, McCullough: 5, 


Clark 
Senior and grand champion boar—Mc- 
‘ullough, on Jumbo Timm 34 

Junior champion boar—Meyer Bros., on 
Western Honor. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Meese, 
on National Queen. 








Junior champion sow—Meyer Bros., on 
Black Lil 2d 

Aged herd—First, Meese; 2, Clark & 
Pratt; 3 irman & Son. Aged herd bred 
by exhibitor—First, Carman & Son. Young 


herd—First, Meyer Bros.; 2, McCullough; 





Clark; 4, MeCurdy. Young herd bred 
by exhibitor—Same Get of sire—First, 
irmat McCullough; 3, Tisserat; 4, 
Clark. Produce of dam—Same. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

breeders fared well with their 

winning three out of the four 

ps and showing strong in the 
It was unfortunate that the judg- 
£ wa t more satisfactory, as the type 


was cl ed in several of the classes. 
ene Wit of the aged boar class at the 
towa f Wickware Tommy, shown by 
aoe mer was placed fourth in class, 
While Q ty Giant, shown by the same 
exhibit the junior yearling class, was 
road t nior and grand champion boar 
meee ‘. He is a big fellow, with a 
Wwealt tretch, but not showing the 
Rood quality and type that made some of 
a entries more attractive The 
he pionship went to Timmerman 


okout, that was the champion 
he is a great individual, high- 
deep-bodied and standing on 
nd legs Hoskins & Son, of 
a, showed the junior cham- 
stretchy junior pig. The com- 


keen thruout, the ribbons 

livided 
. Theo. C. Henrichs, Diller, 
i mond CC, Pollard, Nehawka, 
~My ‘ Bratt & Son, Arapahoe, Neb.; 


( 
ie | 


renoa, Neb.: B. Wolph, Ne- 
reo. T. Hodge. Genoa, Neb.: 
Avoca, Neb.; J. E. & W. 
illerton, Neb.; C. P. Paul- 
Neb.; R. P. Sullivan, Oakland, 
Timmerman, West Liberty, 

Spence, Stanton, Neb.; E. E. 
renoa, Neb.; Harry Knabe, Ne- 
! N. B. Haskin & Sons, Can- 

S. Manning, Fairmont, Neb.; 
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Seudder Bros., Doniphan, Neb.; Ed Da- 
vis, Bartley, Neb.; Merrill Sheldon, Ne- 
hawka, Neb.; Thos. D. Thompson, West 
Point, Neb.; Ronald Schlichtermier, Ne- 
hawka, Neb. 
Judge—S. B. Davis, Genoa, Neb. 
AWARDS, 

Aged boar—First, Hodge; 2, Paulsen: 
Sullivan; 4, Timmerman; 5, Pollard. Se- 
nior yearling boar—First, Sullivan; 2, 
Johnson; 3, Cedar; 4, Timmerman. Ju- 
nior yearling boar—First, Timmerman; 2 
and 3, Pollard; 4, Hodge; 5, Downing 
Senior boar pig—First, Downing; 2, Pol- 
lard; 3, Manning; 4, Timmerman; 5, 
Downing. Junior boar pig—First, 3 and 
5, Pollard; 2, Knabe; 4, Scudder Bros. 

Aged sow—First and 2, Timmerman: 
Hodge; 4, Paulsen; 5, Ceder. Senior year- 


ling sow—First, Johnson; 2, Sullivan; 3, 
Timmerman; 4, Ceder; 5, 














5, Davis Junior 
yearling sow—First and 3%, Johnson; 2, 
Timmerman; 4, Paulsen; 5, Haskin & Son 
Senier sow pig—First, Downing; 2, John- 
son; 3 and 5, Timmerman; 4, Bratt & 
Son. Junior sow pig—First, Haskin «& 
Son; 2, Schitchiemier; 3, Paulsen; 4, Pol 
lard; 5, Sullivan. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Tim- 
merman, on Quality Giant 

Junior champion boar—Downing, on ut 
named. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Tim- 
merman, on Cozy Lookout 

Junior champion sow—Haskirs, on Has 
kins’ Girl. 

Aged herd—First and 5, Timmerman; 
2, Johnson; 38, Ceder; 4, Downing. Aged 
herd bred by exhibitor—First, Johnson; 
2, Downing; Timmerman; 4, Ceder; 5 


Pratt & Son. Young herd—First, Hen- 
richs; 2. Pollard; Haskin & Son; 4, 
Timmerman; 5, Knabe Young herd bred 
by exhibitor—First and 4, Downing; 2, 
Johnson: 3 and 5, Pollard Produce of 
dam—First, Johnson: 2, Downing; 3, Pol 


lard; 4, Ceder; 5, Bratt & Son. Get of sire 
—First and 4, Downing; 2, Johnson; 3 and 
5. Pollard. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
One of the most attractive shows made 
by any of the breeds of hogs was made by 
the Chester Whites. Some real big type 


ter; 3, J. A. Tichota. Young herd—First, 
Lyman; 2, Mosse & Daughter; 3, Wood- 
worth Young herd bred by exhibitor 

Same. Get of sire—First, Buehler; 2, Ly- 
man; 3, Parmenter. Produce of dam— 
First, Lyman; Buehler; 3, Parmenter. 


~* 


BERKSHIRES. 

The Berkshire show was small, only one 
Nebraska exhibitor competing. The breed- 
ers from outside the state were the heavy 
winners, taking all of the firsts J: Ei 
Nickel, of Arenzville, IIL, showed both of 
the grand champions. 

Exhibitors—C. H. Nash, Eskridge, Kan 
T. A. Harris & Sons, Le Moyne. Mo.: J. 
H. Nickel & Son, Arenzville Il.; Otto 
Timmons, Tilden, Neb. 

Judge—R. Widle, Genoa, Neb. 

AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First Nickel & Son 2 
Nash; 3, Harris. enior yearling boar- 
First, Nash; 2, Nickel & Son: 3, Harris 
Junior yearling boar—First, Nickel & Son: 


2, Harris; 3, Timmons Senior boar pig 








First, Harris. Junior boar pig—First 
and 2. Nickel & Son; Timmons. 
Aged sow—First, Nickel & Son: 2, Har- 


Senior yearling sow— 
Niekel & Son; 3. Nash 
Nickel 
pig—First 


ris: 3. Timmons. 
Kirst, Harris; 2, 
Junior yearling sow—First and 3, 
& Son; 2, Nash. Senior sow 
und 2, Nash; 3, Harris. Junior sow pig 
First and 3, Nash: 2. Nickel & Son 

Senior and grand champion boar—Nick- 
el & Son, on Belle Starlight 7th. 

Junior champion boar—Harirs & Son 
on Sunnyside Lee 25th. 

Senior and grand champion sow 
& Son, on Grenadier Reality 

Junior champion sow—Nash, on Classy 


Nickel 





Clara 

Aged herd—First, Nickel & Son 2 
Nash; 3, Harris Aged herd bred by ex 
hibitor—Same Young herd—Same. Young 
herd bred by exhibitor—Samie Get of 
sire First, Nickel & Son; and 3, Nas} 
Produce of dam—First and Nash; 2? 


Nickel & Son 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 
Some individuals of exceptional mer 
featured the Spotted Poland China show 














Rousselle’s Grand Champion Belgian Stallion. 


individuals were shown. The herd of Wm. 
Buehler, of Sterling, Neb furnished a 
good share of the prize winners, both of 
the grand champions being shown by him. 
The other breeders furnished ample com- 
petition, however, and divided some of 
the best awards. Black, Lyman, Tichota, 
Parmenter and Mosse & Daughter all suc- 
ceeded in winning first prizes The get 
of sire class was won by Buehler on the 
get.,of Alfalfa Wonder 

Exhibitors—R, A. Parmenter, Kenesaw, 
Neb.; S. T. Harrison, Havelock, Neb.; H. 
J. Rudat, Columbus, Neb.; Wm. Buehler, 
Sterling, Neb.; Harry J. Woodworth, Wa- 
hoo. Neb.; B. O. Lyman, Cedar Bluffs, 
Neb.: Arthur Mosse & Daughter, Leav- 
enworth, Kan.; H. L. Rode, Friend, Neb.; 
J. H. Lidgett. Union, Neb.; Maurice Black, 
Scribner, Neb.; W. W. Carper. Dunbar, 
Neb.; E. W. Dole, Beatrice, Neb.; Ira 
Eggers, Princeton, Neb.; Clare A. Kettle, 
Ashton, Neb.; Henry  Wiemers, Diller, 
Neb.; E. Vanu Horn, Burr, Neb.; Antone 
Tichota, Randolph, Neb.; John A. Tichota, 
Dodge. Neb.; John Etmund, Princeton, 
Neb.; Alpha Wiemers, Diller, Neb.; Chas 
W. Crozier, Junata, Neb.; Homer E. Scott, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Judge—Walter Williams. 

AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Parmenter: 2, Harri- 
son: 3, Rudat. Senior yearling boar 
First, Buehler: 2, Woodworth: 3, Lyman 
Junior yearling boar—First, Black; 2, Ti 
chota: 3. Scott. Senior boar pig—First 
Tichota: 2, Wiemers; 3, John Tichota 
Junior boar pig—First, Lyman; 2, John 
Tichota: 3, Buehler 

Aged sow—First, Buehler: 2, John Ti- 
chota: 3, Mosse & Daughter. Senior year- 
ling sow—First, Black; 2 Lyman a 
suehler. Junior yearling sow—First 
and 2, Buehler; 3, Antone Tichota. Senior 
sow pig—First and 2, Mosse & Daughter: 
%. Antone Tichota. Junior sow pig—First, 
Lyman; 2, Mosse & Daughter: 3, Wood 
worth 

Senior and grand champion boar 
ler, on Alfalfa Surpriss 

Junior champion boar—Antone Tichota 
on Wildwood Supreme 

Senior and grand champion sow—Buel 
ler, on Buehler’s Wonder 

Junior champion sow—Lyman, on 
Elvira. 

Aged herd—First 





Buel 


Lois 


Buehler; 2, Parmen- 


The Iowa breeders, Fry & Shaver, of 
Iowa City, were the strong winners, show- 
ing some outstanding animals. Their 


grand champion sow, English Queen 13th, 
is an exceptionally typy individual of 
more than usual merit. The junior cham- 
pion boar, Real Booster, is also very at- 
tractive, being tall and stretchy. and 
standing on good feet and legs. W. J. 
Marrs, of Wolbach, Neb., showed the good 
junior yearling, King, to the senior and 
grand championship The same breeder 
showed the winning get of sire, the bal 
a of the groups and herds going to the 
Iowa showmen. 

Exhibitors—Hans Bossard, Tilden, Neb 
Fry & Shaver, Iowa City. Iowa; W. J. 
Marrs, Wolbach, Neh.: J. D. Gardner, 
sennett, Neb.; Timm Bros., Bennington, 
Neb.: R. B. Stone & Son, Nehawka, Neb.; 
Sherman Brinkman, Bennett, Neb.; Wal- 
ter Sidlers, Bennett, Neb.: Harris Bros., 
Blackwater, Mo.: May & Horton, Bennett, 
Neb Nelson Bros., Blair, Neb.; CC. F. 
Reid, Palmyra, Neb 

Judge—R. Widle. Genoa, Neh. 

AWARDS 

Aged hoar—First, Bossard. Junior year- 
ling boar—First, Marr: Stone: 3, Fry 
& Shaver. Senior boar pig—First, Fry & 
Shaver; 2, Nelson Bros.: 3, Sidlers. Junior 


boar pig—First. Fry & Shaver: 2, Marrs: 
3. Timm Bros 
Aged sow—First, Fry & Shaver Senior 





vearling sow—First and 2, Fry & Shaver 
Junior yearling sow Sams Senior sow 
pig—First, Fry & Shaver 


2, Stone; 3, 


Sidlers. Junior sow pig—First and 2, Fry 
& Shaver: 3, Marrs 

Senior and grand champion hoar—Marr, 
on King 

Junior champion boar—Fry & Shaver, 


on Real Rooster. 
Senior and grand champion sow—Fry 
& Shaver. on English Queen 13th 
Tunior champion sow—Fry & Shaver, on 
Duke's Giantess 
Aged herd—First 


Vat ‘ 
Young 


Fry & Shaver 


herd—First, Fry & Shaver 2, Marrs ’ 
Sidlers Young herd bred bv exhibitor 
—First. Fry & Shaver; 2, Marrs Timm 


Stone 


Bros Get of sire—First, Marr: 2, 


& Sons , Gardner Produce of dam— 
First, Fry & Shaver: 2, Marr; 3, Stone 
& Son 


The Sheep Show 


Sheepman who have been in touch with 





the sheep show at the Nebraska State 
Fair for some time proclaimed this year’s 
to be the best in history. An indication of 
the size of the show may be gained from 
the fact that there were eleven Shropshire 
aged rams shown and ten shown in the 
Oxford aged ram class. Wm. Allen and 


Geo. Allen, of Lexingtor Neb.; George 
Hauser, Union, Iowa; Robert Taylor, Ab- 
bott, Neb.; C. C. Croxen, West Liberty, 
lowa; C. T. White & Lexington, 
Neb., and Geo. Damrow, Roca, Neb., were 
gzood winners in the various classes. 


Sons 


Financial Notes E 


THE MIDLAND PACKING COMPANY, 

From the report by the receivers of the 
Midland Packing Company, it appears 
that of a total of $6,272,533 collected, just 
about half of it went to the packing plant. 
The remainder was expended as follows: 
Promotion expense, $2,561,814; discounts 
on notes, $362,000; salaries, $117,035; or- 
ganization expenses, $23,000; traveling, 
entertaining, etc., $11,787; office expenses, 
$38,000. We have not seen a complete copy 
of the report, and can not analyze the 
heavy promotion expense. That it is out 
of all reason is of course apparent to any- 








one, 

The difference between the Midland 
Packing Company and the Associated 
Packing Company is that the Midland 


Company actually has a plant and a first- 
class plant, worth probably not as much 
iS was put into it, but a really well built 
and well equipped modern packing plant, 
whereas the Associated has nothing at all 
worth mentioning except a piece of hnd 
worth perhaps a couple of hundred thous 
sand dollars. 
The Midland 
find themselves 
ywroblem that the Ass 
have been wrestling with. The question 
is whether to try to breathe life into the 
company, put in more money in trying to 
save what is there, or to liquidate, sell 
the plant and distribute what may be left 
among the stockholders If it is decided 
to go ahead and try to do business, then 
the stockholders will find it necessary to 
considerably more money in order 
to have operating capital. If they are will- 
ng to write off as a loss fifty cents on 
every dollar they have already put into 
it. and then are willing to put in several 
millions more as working capital, and are 
then able to secure first-class manage- 
ment, perhaps after a time they may suc- 
ceed in building up a prefitable enter- 


stockholders, however, 
confronted with the same 
ociated stockholders 


raise 
aD 





prise . 
The trouble with most of the people 
who have gone into these promoted pack- 
ing plants is that they think that all that 
is necessary is to build a plant and go to 
killing live stock That is simply the 
beginning. A fter the live stock has been 
killed and the meat prepared, a market 
must be found for it It is no easy task 
to build up an effective selling organiza- 
tion for a packing plant which does any 
considerable amount of business, It takes 
money and intelligence and a lot of ex- 
perience as well 


NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
AGENCY. 

Charles H. Carlson, of Marshall county, 
Minnesota, sends us circular letters ree 
ceived from the Northwestern Business 
Agency This is a concern conducted 
along the old Ostrander line. They state 
their business to be real estate, business 
chances and investments. They say they 
can sell land at long range. They ask a 
fee of $20, payable in advance, stating 
that this fee is to be used for advertising. 
Then they ask a commission of one per 
cent, payable when they make a sale. 

They send a contract for the prospective 
seller to sign This contract authorizes 
them to sell the property, and the seller 
agrees to pay one per cent and an ad- 
vance payment o f $20 The following 
dause appears in the contract: 

“Tl reserve the right to withdraw or seéil 
said property myself or thru any other 
agency, agreeing to notify the Northwest- 
ern Business Agency at once in case I do 
so withdraw or make such sale or trade, 
It is understood that unless the North- 
western Business Agency secures a buyer 
for said property while this agreement is 
in force, then there will be no further ex- 
pense to meet.” 

On another page of the contract, how- 
ever, we find the following: 

‘“T hereby grant to C. C. Shepard and 
E. J. Gull the right to sell or procure a 
buyer on the terms mentioned for the 
property hereinbefore described. In event 
said Shepard or Gull sell or procure a 
buyer for said property, I agree to pay 
said Shepard and Gull two per cent of the 
price at which said property is so listed 


{ reserve the right to revoke this agree- 
ment by paying to said Shepard and Gull 
$50 for services rendered and expense 


incurred, for which said Shepard and Gull 
shall have a lien on the property.” 

To make the thing perfectly logical, the 
seller ought to sign his name ‘“Gullible.” 
We advise our readers to have no business 
dealings with any concern which proposes 
to sell land and requires an advance pay- 
ment for advertising or any other ex- 
pense 
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. . 353,600 hogs at the eleven market... 
U S C R f, S t Hog Receipts and Prices price of $11.36. If we figure on theta 
b ' ts per cent of the ten-year 4y.,-., a8 
Hog receipts were so short last week ar Average ty 
. ° rop epor or ep em cr that it is surprising prices did not ad- Pog: Ry Re ‘ "CABO ang 
vance even more than they did. We are is 160 per cent of the iaweer the prigg 
Cons Panartinge Roard c the Bure Oo 'r 3 rates ake Le now approaching the time of the regular S TARE, wa 
The op Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates makes the following fail break, which should not be so severe get $18.18 as the answer. 
estimate from reports of its correspondents and agents for the United States: as usual in view of the rather low prices 
. - - a. which are already prevailing. . 
—— = —— — — j _— j - The following table gives data as to per- Cass County Fair 
- | - = centage of ten-year average for receipts F - 
=a sa and prices as they have prevailed week by With 520 hogs and 106 cattle ang Btable 
Zo P23) week from August 1, 1919, to date: won = of — ty Ja and jen 
| a~ r~ % E mh : nets ass county put on a ito 
} s= a sh e rs age.) ’ 7 a 
| Zo | Be (Tapares SOW per ooat Of Averase.) | we how hel Were theese Fe : 
CROP 2 6& [ | that stood first in their c! 
a: . 44 } Iowa State Fair. Durocs h ° 
Dos 45 2. number present with similar nors and 
=e a) | Sos the Chester Whites had the first prig. 
ze ae =9 senior yearling boar from De nes in 
a —— - ——_ =k the county show. What is more +4 
\ te heat : } 5 e these | 
fe am wheat ot | ea Ea BE ioe hogs were not far ahead of their rival ff 
All wheat ; 2% 218.7 | 205.7 0 ke Er 206 | in the Cass county show. P ry, fruit } 
Corn : 6 155.7 | 185.4 Pe ae ee! eee 210 | vegetables and grain were at well ren i 
eased 1 70.2 | 71.7 ee ee 60 Ee ascssvess 185 resented. “ Fep- ! 
Barley Li 105.0 | 115.6 August 21 to 28 ......... i | 
re. 5$ 58S 3 28 Sept. 7 j 
Somcwhent 163 | 176.3 159.8 Eeobomber go eae 170 Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress—m, \ 
White potatoes 382 184.9 | 187.5 September 11 to 18 ..... 159 , largest collection of dairy cattle ever ex. H 
Sweet potatoes 02 15 200'7 | 175.4 September 18 to 25 163 hibited in the Mississippi valley is prom. f 
Tobacco, pounds 54 ¢ ,188 September 25 to Oct. 2 . 155 | ised for the Dairy Cattle Congruss at Wa. 11 
Flax . : 11.8 8.9 12.9 | 290.3 | 517.5 October 2 to 9 eeeceeees 149 | terloo, Iowa, September 27th + October 
aie 52.2 | web ee October B to ¥ seeeees oo | 3d. All the dairy states of the union ar 
Hay. ti tons a ai) Bae see bee | 1H} | to be represented and substan se 
Cont ‘_ im. é 12.8 11.3 | 12'4 31.1 | 30.8 October 30 to Nov. 6. 150 | the cash awards will afford a better stim. | 
acer hose ere 29 6 42 6.05 November 6 to 13 153 | ulus to the efforts of exhibitors. A pe, 
Apple SRE We en ec en a 147 | 203 | 137.4 | 162.0 November 13 to 20 150 feature which promises to be of interes: | 
Apples, commer 9 26.2 | November 20 to 27 ..... 142 will be the show of state Holstein herds | 
Peach« 14.9 50.4 | 47.5 | 243.2 | 199.5 November 27 to Dec. 4 47 At the 1919 show the Minnesota state Hol. } 
Kafirs 134 126 |........-| 150.0 | 176.9 | oeesrese-tpnd 2 - Ss a stein Breeders’ Association exhibited ; ul 
Peanuts. . Ce 38.9 33.3 | ecember o 18 a 6 . aah 
a. .... : 9.1 11.5 | 13.2 | 406.8 | 4.23 | December 18 to 25 .. 12 se — — year state associatio 
ie ; FEE , —— ee ena December 25 to Jan. 1 45 herds will be shown representing Minne. 
January lto 8.... 51 sota, Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin and Ohi, 
SPRING WHEAT. January 8 to 15... 51 Additional features will include exhibits 
: January 15 to 22.... 55 of cow testing work and pure-bred by 
January 22 to 29. 57 | associations. 
J A S January 29 to Feb. 5 19 
- of n 4 Mes - , r 9 
~ . .¢ t Z, February 5 to 12 5 Feeding Stuffs Law Gets Results—T; 
A Ms : |} @& . February 12 to 19 41 ' e 
+ 2 = =o i “ Mateuary 19 to 26 ; 28 Minnesota feeding stuffs law, which wen: 
oe Z “ ~ a Sg | oa February 26 to March 4. 3g | into operation less than a year ago, is de. 
t 3 = Ew & © oO March 4 to 11 st 36 signed to protect the people fr buying 
Z, = $5 A aS March 11 to 18 35 misbranded and adulterated live stock 
eae ed. oR on | March 18 to 25 . : 37 feeds! Under its provisions 
oS i= <a ich | March 25 to April 1 . 38 trated commercial feeding st 
as | A= i = pret 2 + - soccer eees 33 | exposed for sale without hav 
a —$—$_$< $$ $$ ~- —- ed D secces de 
Minnesota 36,735 52,395] 215 207 Aeetl 35 to 22 .ncccss 138 to the bag or sack a statement ue 
North Dakota 53,613] 86,912) 215 205 April 22 to 29 cis 129 gredients, the net weight and the name 
Routh Dakota as ears me yt ey <4 April 29 to May 6 .... 128 and address of the manufacturer. A tag 
ontana 21,760 7,713 5,004| 20% | 21% ee TO ROS x ncecces's 130 bearing the signature of the state com- 
Washington 21,233| —20,300| 17,065) 217 | 207 SS SS a 25 | missioner must be attached to each pack. 
_United Stat 261,506) 209,351) 258,748} l May 20 to 27 ....... 131 | age of feed to show that it has been reg. 
pool - pod - a 3... os istered. According to the report of Chris 
aan 10 oq” - Gaede deities 129 Teen, state dairy and food commissioner 
Pennsylvania ~ 58,973] 72,192) 69,567) 176 | 201 oS 2S eee 137 | 2,049,500 pounds of feed found below par 
Virginia 53,115) 44,800} 52,048) 205 201 June 24 to July 1 ........ 137 have been removed from sale, and the in- 
North Carolina | 60,190) 55,100) 67,716) 219 | 197 July ito 8...... reves! 130 | spectors have visited 560 tons, 928 feed 
= SSR) ASP) SBS St) Be | Be | Hae gS Boo 13 | Stoves nd 182 Alou py 
Ohio . . 155,99 7,7 - ,873| 15 uly O 2s cee] ve manufacturing plants have been inspected 
ee | ey Steed deme feats |e | ee Res 188 | Sid numerous” complaints neo 
Michigan "| “eolz58| 577470] 64:350| 60/060| 165 | 190 | August 6 to 13 ...... 127 | Nearly a thousand samples of feed have 
Wiscotsit 66,204; 67.837| 85.540! 656,493! 153 | 173 August 13 to 20 ......... 130 | been submitted to the department's labo- 
Minnesota 103,146] 109,344! 118,000} 89.100) 131 } 157 August 20 to 27 ......... 127 | ratory for examination. About one-half 
lowa . 413,100) 412,284] 416,006 363.650! 135 169 August 27 to Sept. 3....! 129 of these samples were classed as legal 
Missouri ; : 216,838| 200,159} 155,412] 171,524] 156 | 193 September 3 to 10 ...... 131 | the others being below the guarantee fo 
. ° « 9 fr or. : . ruarantee for 
Kansas . . ica Tee Gee Senee ane Fae | SORES SOS Conn Pee Begs ot Coe, SO 
Kentuck) 107,110} 96,941] 82,500) 99,485) 184 | 211 a 
Tennesse 87,124} 82,032} 74,750! 86,790] 188 | 209 | a: 
Alabama 68,342 69,166 62'843! 62,144] 217 208 
Mississippi 66,970 66,399! 59,700 63,448) 201 | 204 
Louisiana 10,026 41,124) 32,375] 37,943) 159 | 17 
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rkansa 63,156| 59.232) 48.726] 49°702| 195 | 206 h It Time T G tU 
- Tnited tat 131,349'3,003,322/2,917,45012,760,484! 155.7! 185.4 en Ss e 0 e Pp 
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= <n Do You Feel Rested! 
Pennsylvania 95 | 80 
Ohio 67 73 e 
Indians 82 | 69 —or do you feel as tired as when you went to J 
inois 6 
Michixa: 72| 76 bed? Have you ever thought about the mat- Zz 
Jisconsit 70 | “4 
eer toa tress and spring on your bed? Maybe you have slept on \ 
pa 4 , ° 
lowa . 69 | 63 them for years—you’re used to them—you don’t notice the 
sSS0 » “~ 
oo tel 55 | 66 bumps and the sags. Rut you don’t get the rest you have 
South Dakota 55 | 60 arned— , 7) 
South _D: S| 0 earned—and that you need. 
—— 65 | Hy To-night—when you go to bed—to-night—just ask yourself the question, 
oe aol oT ‘Am I comfortable,” and, if you are not, don’t miss your restful sleep any 
Montana 17.868 18.488 6,120! 21,766) 100 87 longer. F ind out all about the “Way Twins”. LO 
United States 1,441,839} 1,402,064/1,248,310]1,414,.558| 70.2; 71.7 | 
seualicnre WAY Sadless Sprind wee one < 
= 5 — site ae Ee oe eT SRS Sep UT Sag WAT Guarantee ~ 
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peinncecte eT yih 18,208) 34,134] R | 106 It can’t sag—can’t hump—or roll you to the center of the bed. It Instantly _— 
Mert Duicota 04 64 24°921 14 9501 4 } +4 adjusts itself to your body in any position. And it fs positively guaranteed ss 
Sate Dakota 8 O14! 93 BRI 19.250) 80 | 103 for 25 years, not to sag, stretch or break. 
Kansas . 17978 17.978 16/200 77 | 98 { 
Colorado . 5,786 5.985 3,900 137 | 128 Sar eer - 
a ES : a3 3,989 3,260) 163 136 Way Never Spread! Mattres3 c 10-Year | 
as B » ,o O87 é 49 —— “The Scheme Je in the Jean” warantee | 
Oregon . . 2,808! 2,827 8 22) 143 7 Fi - hp 
California . ; 29,468 29.468 oh Sel 37'658 13 | ia Made of clean elastic cotton; built up in thin Ja t t ing 
i re —— = fe a ean elastic co ; bui in thin layers to prevent matt . 
¢ nited Sta 194,858! 195,916 165,719] 214,819) 1065.0) 115.6 down or getting lumpy. The patented, specially sewed, tailor-made 
FLAX. tick keeps it in perfect shape. 
Minnesota. ... x 284 —«23,387) 2,880) 2,681) 288 | 506 Minneapolis Bedding Company 
North Dakota ..... - ‘ 4,677 5,615 3,800! 6,329) 284 523 4 = HY 
South Dakota benunbe 1.616 1,636 1,160 1,037; 290 | 477 418-598 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 
een : s . icbscewnante 7 1,736 3,220 697) 2,301] 332 550 
nited States ood]. eae 4,260} 8,919} 12,922) 290. [ 
= a __ 11,821) 14,2 922} 3} 517.5 Call on 
POTATOES. the nearest 
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- © eeesesece erecccsccosesecosel irs “.e oye » 7 
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Give Them Music and 
Keep Everybody Happy 


The Columbia Grafonola’s music is always good be: 
cause its straight tone arm insures that the sound waves 
will develop fully and naturally. Moreover, the exclusive 
Columbia tone leaves give you complete and accurate 
control over tone volume. And furthermore, a tired man 
never has to get up to stop the motor, because the 
exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop operates 
on any record, long or short. Nothing to move or set 
or measure. Just start the Grafonola, and it plays and 
stops itself, 
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To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola. 











Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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What Does a National Wool 
Pool Mean? 


A resolution which ur} 1 new era 


in the farmer’s marketing problem was 


passed by the mid-west group of Farm 


Bureaus It recommends that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation cre- 
ate a national wool pool for 1921. 
California has followed successfully 
the practice of creating pools of dif- 
ferent kinds of products, but none of 


them cover the amount of territory in- 
volved nor the 
vested in the wool product of the coun 
try. The plan suggested by the mid- 
west Farm Bureaus is the California 
plan changed so as to meet the 
tions of the wool market. 


Wool ha 


amount of capital in- 


condi- 


the advantage of being a 


staple product which can be stored 
and carried from one season to an- 
other if it is nec iry. It is an ideal 
starting point toward a trial of a mar- 


keting scheme in which the farmers 


control the product 


The big quest that will b ettled 
in 1921 is whether or not the farmers 
are ready to cooperate in the pooling 
of their product nd whether or not 
they will maintain the confidence nec- 
essary in the ] | o that ich 
an organization " b iti ictorily 
worked out. We b it the farm 
ers of the country | een a vision 
and that they hay d enough of the 
past marketing system of wool so that 
they are ready to adopt a cheme that 
gives promise of substantially better 
ing their past condition The differ 


ent state wool pools have helped the 
marketing 
able asset in working toward the na 
tional pool We hope that the 
men who are now in California study 
ing marketing problems will bring back 
plans for progress. If the wool 
is a means a big step in 
solving our marketing problems. 


situation and will be a valu 


wool 


pool 


success, it 


The Farm Bureau and the 
Breeder 


County and district live stock breed 
ers’ associations are much more suc 
cessful now than they were previously, 
due largely to the support which they 
are receiving from the Farm Bureau 
organization. There are three 
especially in which the Farm Bureau 
organization can be of assistance to 
breeders’ organizations The first is 
by helping in tock: 
second, in promoting the live stock in- 
dustry, and, third, in rvice to the 
buying publi 

When a Farm Bureau takes hold of 
the pure-bred live 
county 


ways 


advertising live 


tock work in a 


they are not only doit 


vice to the pure-bred live stock work in 
a county, they are not only doit t 
service to the pure-bred breed but 
they are doing a bigger \ tl 


Farm Bureau members of the counties 


which they represent The man who 
is able to buy a pure-bred boar or otl 
er pure-bred sire more easily than he 
would be able to do it under ordinary 
circumstances is the n t ben 
fited 
In helping with tl it {fp 

bred live stock, the Farm Bureau is 


especially helpful in local advert 
The mean l 
line are breeders’ 
change lists where re 
animals for sale, and publication of a 


which are used along this 
catalogs, offic x 


cords a 


monthly or semi-monthly exchange list 
which goes to the Farm Bureau m 

bers. Some of the counties are doing 
community advertising thru farm pa 
pers, which he!'ps to concentrate the 
attention of the outside buying public 
on stock within the county There is 


also some help in sales from the stand- 
point of consignment sales. The coun- 
ty age a good secretary and 
detail man to take care of some of 
the overhead work and to provide sten- 
ographic help where such work may 
be needed. 


nt makes 


in promoting the live stock industry 
the principal items which have been 
handled thru the Farm Bureau organ- 
izations are pure-bred sire campaigns, 
promotion of pig and calf clubs, pro- 
motion and stimulation of interest in 
county and local fairs, and a general 
agitation for better live stock. All of 
efforts are of equal importance 
to the farmers and live stock breeders, 
and all of them tend to improve and 
make profitable the use of better live 
stock. 

The third method by which the Farm 
Bureau organizations thru the county 
agents can be of service to the pure- 
bred industry is by being of service to 
the buying public. The best boost that 

pure-bred sire campaign can have is 
for the county agent and other mem 
bers of the 


these 


pure-bred breeders’ associa 


tion to be able to inform farmers thru- 
out the county as to where they may 
be able to purchase a pure-bred sire 
that will suit them, at a price which’ 
is satisfactor The county agent as 


idquarters is also useful 
to the buying public which comes from 
outside the county, and many times 
courtesy shown to these men and an 


a central |! 


hopes to be in a position soon to pur- 
chase feeder cattle. After these lines 
are well under way, it is probable that 
the exchange will act as a medium thru 
which to buy and sell pure-bred live 
stock 

This exchange will operate thru the 
eighty-seven county Farm Bureau or- 
ganizations of the state, and will prob- 
ably be similar to their present county 
exchanges. A monthly bulletin will be 
issued to all Farm Bureau offices con- 
taining the “for sale” and “want 
items of all the state, and it is likely 
that this list will be advertised. The 
“for sale’ ’and “want” items will come 
to the I. A. A. office, and the exchange 
will act as a clearing house. It is the 
plan to charge enough for this service 
to make it self-supporting. 





Minnesota Farm Bureau Notes 
L. EH. 


sota, has 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, a 
a meeting recently held in the 
at University Farm. Mr. L. E. Cas! 
man, of Owatonna, Minnesota, will be 
asked to serve on the executive board 
until the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. S. L. Allen, of Winne- 
bago, can be filled at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the county directors 
the first of the coming year. 
Arrangements have been completed 
for a rally to be held at the state fair 


Potter, of Springfield, Minne- 
been elected president of the 


t 


offices 





far west 


emy in Ogden, 


Farm Bureau, 
national board. 





1. FP. BURTON 


from his work.” 
usual corn belt farmer. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


A farmer-banker is one of the representatives of 
the American Federation of Farm Bureaus from the 
section. J. F. 
known by that very common name of “John,” was 
born in 1872, in Utah, where he has lived ever since 
He went thru the district 
and then went into farming and bank 
ing at Garland, Utah. He is 
as well as 

He states that he became interested 
in the Farm Bureau, as he wanted to make the farm 
a better place to live. He says: 
tant work is to educate the farmer along his particu 
lar line and show him how to get the best results 
We doubt if that idea coincides with the opinion of the 


Burton, who is commonly 


schools and Weber Acad 


county president of the 


being a member of the 


“The most impor- 








effort made to get them in touch with 
the breeders is responsible for mak- 
ing sales Recently two men from 
South America droped into the Farm 
Bureau oftice of Polk county, inquir 
ing in regard to animals which they 
were anxious to buy for shipment to 


their country, and they were immedi- 
ately taken in an automobile and 
shown some stock, which resulted in 
several purchases for the South Amer- 
ican trad 

The big factor the relationship be- 
ty n tl Farm Bureau and the coun- 

br issociation is that the 
Farm Bureau makes possible a central 
office which may take care of a large 


work, and in this way 
vice bureau for the buying 
public and a promotion bureau for the 


pure-bred industry 


Illinois Plans Live Stock 
Exchange 


A state live 
planned by th live stock 


hange is 
marketing 


tock ex 


department of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association that will be a medium thru 
which feeders and breeders can pur- 
cl e and sell their stock. Two lines 
of buying and lling in the exchange 
now ready for operation. Mr. Lee 
hog feeder buy- 


ing. and Mr. E. M. Clark will assist 
in the buying and selling of grade and 


pure-bred dairy cattle. The exchange 


on September 10th, which has been 
designated as Farm Bureau Day. J 
Howard, president of the National Fex 
eration, and E. H. Cunningham, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Federation, will | 
the principal speakers. ( 
will be held on September 9tl 
county directors, 
agers to consider plans f the w 
in the state 

The Farm Bureau, in  < 


leading potato grow 


R 
i- 
ya 
‘onferen 

by th 
] 


secretaries al man 


with 
organized a Minnesota Potatc Wx 
change, which has already begun to 
operat The office a} Jai ( ! 

ming, of East Grand Forks, p lent 


H. O. Bjorg Lake Part v resi- 


What Is the Farm Bureau? 


Even with the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion the most-talked-of organization in 
the United States at the present time, 
there seem to be men who ‘to not un- 
derstand what it is or how it has been 
formed 

The Farm Bureau in a county is a 
group of people interested in farming 
joined together to promote their 
ay. i is « non-profit 
concern, in which each man pays dues 
each year, and which is supported par- 
tially by government, state or county 
funds. In Iowa, it supported 
largely at first by the government, for 


indus- 


rganized as a 


was 


it was originally organized to do strict. 
ly educational work. When an 
organization was completed Fawes 
it was found that it would ; ntire. 


ly meet the requirements of 
ers, for they had need of , 
organization as well as an edy ynal 


institution. This caused the: 7 = 
and form a state federation of the loca 
county Farm Bureaus. This sta} fad 
eration is supported entirely - 
of the farmers, and so it is in no way 
connected with the state : 
ment. The different stat ganiza. 
tions have also met and fo i the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


This, like the state organizations 
financed entirely by dues and there 
fore has no connection with any publi 
or state institutions. 


The local Farm Bureaus do a two 
fold type of work. Part of it educa 
tional and experimental, and the other 
part is strictly business wor An ex 
ample of the educational a: xperi- 
mental work may be found in the gojj 
experimental work which is being done 
in a great number of count Boys’ 
and girls’ club work is also a typical 
example of the educational y From 


the standpoint of the busin« 

the recent pooling of wool g 
concrete example. It seems to b 
idea of the majority that t 

vhich is received from count 

nation should be spent in doing what 
is termed educational worl | 
funds received from the farn lirect 
as membership dues should be spent ir 
promoting the more strictly isiness 
phases of the Farm Bureau work 


Shall We Mark Time 
or Go Ahead? 


The Sangamon County Farm Bureau 
of Illinois has recently made the fol 
lowing pertinent remarks in regard to 
the marketing situation, in its news 
letter: 


“ 





Farmers everywhere are demanding 
that they have a voice in pricing the 
products of their farms. The prices of 
these products are now controlled by 
organizations that have 
amounts of capital in building up 4 
marketing system which they can con 
trol. If the farmers would price their 


spent vast 


own products, they must first control 
the marketing organizations thru 
which these products pass. To do this 
farmers must get together It will 


take money and coéperation to put the 


farmer in control of the prices 0 
products, and unless we are willing 
do this we must abandon tl 
naming our own prices, and ta! what 
is offered us. By jockeying with t 
man who threshes our wheat 


add one or two cents to the p 


f his 


bushel, but while we are doin: 
Chicago board of trade, ove1 

have’ no control, may reduce 
by 50 cents per bushel. SI ve 6 
the entire route and 
products, or shall we mark 
take what the other fellow 
to give?” 


Appropriation for Produce Market 
ing—An appropriation of $25,000 We 


nade at the August executive comm 
tee meeting of the Illinois Agricultu 
Association for a produce marketilé 
department. There is an annual 
come of $75,000,000 to Illinois from 
farm produce. The committe: 
mended the employment of a 





to head the department and three ™& 
° ° 1 nd 

to head the three divisons—" 7 
ts 


its products, poultry and eggs, U 
and vegetables. 
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Helps Keep Out Disease, Lice and Mites 
Gives a Sunny Sweetness to Interiors 


An unsanitary building lessens the owner’s profits just as an unhealthy 
body lessens the earning power of a human being. It may take years 
of hard work to recover the losses caused by a single invasion by con- 
tagious disease. A pound of Carbola on the walls of the stable, poul- 
try house, pig pen, or other building is a preventive of disease that is 
easier to apply than a ton of cure—and costs a few cents where the ton 
of cure may cost hundreds of dollars. In addition to germ-proof, lice- 
proof, mite-proof walls and other surfaces, Carbola gives you extra 
light and sunny-sweet interiors and a general evidence of cleanliness that 
are worth many times more than the little time it takes to apply this 
quickly-mixed, smooth-flowing combination of paint and disinfectant. 


Carbola dries a snow white. The germicide it contains, many times 
stronger than pure carbolic acid, is a dependable preventive of the start 
and spread of contagious diseases that affect man or beast. It is non- 
poisonous and non-caustic and will not harm the smallest chick or stock 
that licks a painted surface. 


Makes It Easier To Do Work That Must Be Done 


—and makes a better job of it 


Whitewashing takes time. Then disinfectant on top of whitewash takes more time. Carbola takes 
less time than whitewashing alone. You simply stir the Carbola powder in water and in less than 
five minutes you have a smooth-flowing paint and strong disinfectant both ready to apply in one 
operation. No straining, waiting or bother. Does not spoil if left standing—once mixed, always 
ready for use. You put it on with brush or sprayer to wood, brick, stone, cement or other surface, 
or over whitewash. It gives the surface a smooth, neat coating and goes into every crack and crevice, 
destroying disease germs, mites, fly eggs, etc.—and stays there to prevent the growth of others. 





Carbola does not clog the sprayer as whitewash does. It does not peel or flake. The germicide, 
strong from the first, grows stronger as the paint dries—does not evaporate. It has no disagreeable 
odor. A gallon (a pound of the powder) covers 200 square feet. 


Use Carbola Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


to help save your cows from death by contagious disease and to keep them in the health necessary to 
get their best production; to help save your pigs from diseases that are so costly and to help them put 
on weight quicker; to lessen death, sickness and discomfort in your flock and get more grown birds 
from your chicks and more eggs from healthier and more comfortable hens; to replace dirt and dark- 
ness with wholesomeness and light in any building; to save much of the time, labor and expense it 
means to first whitewash and then disinfect—and to get the better results that Carbola gives. 


Used and Endorsed by Leading Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 


Where to Use It Where to Get It 
r a houses By ordering Carbola now 
te Es hog pens you will have it when you 
garages kennels are ready to use it. Your 
creameries hardware, seed, drug or 
rabbit hutches paint dealer has Carbola 
outbuildings on hand or can get it. If 
factories not order direct. Prompt 
warehouses shipment by parcel post 
and on tree trunks, fences Cf express. Satisfaction 





guaranteed, or money 


back. 


etc., and as alice powder, 
for which it is unexcelled. 





10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. (50 Ibs. 50 gals.) $5.00 delivered 
Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 
Trial package and interesting booklet 30c postpaid 
For the convenience of large users Carbola is also packed in barrels holding about 350 Ibs. each 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY, INc. 


Dept. N 7 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


The Hog Marketing Problem 


To Wallac: Farmer 


Your rticle Ju 3d on } row 
ing organization is to the poir that 
the growet! hould have ipproxi 
mate idea of t demand hen ready 
for market hat is eighteen month 
ahead 

When it come to doing much to 
ward regulating price against 


avoiding over-prodaction, your irticles 


America i 


to the 


have shown that South 
ting pretty tre 


If land price 


nog fame 


verned b those ot 


produce should continue to ri he ra 
tio between South and Nort America 
land pric hould i but 
present we have h i about 
a couple of hundred d n acre 
A to labor the 1 a ip re ap 
parent than rea Lo ininf gent la 
bor is hardly; I I 
farmer and his family accomplish the 
major part of the v k tl ip high 
wage Without a federation of hog 
Surpiu producing count ll row 
el merely epre nt or t the big 
gest, factor ( ! ems to most o 

to have b I i ct u ) ol 
some time I 1 as 
based on a number of |} ld 
continue Lo f ) 

should be short of hogs when corn wa 
low. The corn we do not put into hog 
is fed largely in Europe to tock. 
Che ip corn in the first place repr 
sents profitable hog production there 


tho when they overdo it the price fall 


their production being the minor fa 


tor However, they are usually ben 

fited by cheap feeding tuft from 
oversea European dietary regu 
lated by a ratio of price beyond the 
conception n It is this 


of America 
that an elastic demand for 
products, « 
tainable, the price that 
being ¢ 
employm 


production there or here it 


rives 
pecially of meat when ob 
they can 
verned more by condition | 
ent thers than igri 
again that a liter Ul! 
wars, coal 1 the BON I 
Here a coal shortage threaten 
tion 


iritain 1 in a tavored mdition be 


more than I thing pu 


caus he has coal tho at a high price 
while the continent can barely for the 
present meet her need Idle hand 
are the result 


| did 


wide ques 


and limited b ing ca 
not 
tions, but that i 
consideration of price invariably 
to the interdependence of na 


pacity intend to 
such 
the 
leads us, 
tions in peace as well as war 


open up 


where 


The Co-operative Store 

To Wallaces’ 
I have read the article, “What 
the Coéperative Store,” by D: R. Mur 
August 20th, and 


rood article [ 


Farmer: 
About 


phy, in your issue of 
will say that it is a 
think if the 
for their grain 


farmet! 1 look 


nd « 


wou 


ittle and hog bu 


ness, it would be more in line with 
their work I have been watching and 
waiting for the last fifty year hop 


laboring men in the town 


ing that the 


and cities would tart ooperativ 

stores and help themselves to reduce 
the high cost of living. Why don't the 
men in those tow! which have a good 
many railroad men tart a general 
store and let anyone become a mem 
ber who would work to build it | 


They have 


plent Vv ol 





the business after working hours. They 
will go to a union meet on 1 week 
and talk about striking to get a raise of 


ay in their pay, instead 


a few cents ad 
of starting a store and saving much 
more by owning and running to 
of their own 

There are a good many who pay into 
a ounion, save ome money, and then 


ind have 
helped to 
Rochdale stores 


and was a 


go on a strike, lose money 
to start all over again I 
start the 1,400 


in England in 1867, 


one ofl 


mem 


ber and director until 1870 It was 
tarted by railroad hands We had a 
good many farmers as member who 
old us their butter, cheese, eggs and 
home-cured bacon After the first year 
we old cheese by the carload and sent 
cheese and butter to ot stores in 

| parts of England, and would. get 
boots and hoes, wo goods and 
ready-made clothing from the different 
cooperative which made the 
different article One farmer butcher 


old us Hampshire bacon, and when I 
left he had seven men to help him 
if some farmer butcher or yme con- 
sumers’ store would hire a butcher and 
kill some hogs, they could get the 


meat much cheay by saving freight 
way The farmer members could 


ipply the hog 


tion with such men as Mr. 
Clifford Thorne would have 

Sapiro and prevented his 
driving a wedge between the two 
greatest organizations of farmers. To 
my mind, his attitude and remarks on 
past coOperative methods and efforts 
were a calamity, the time 
they did, when all 


ing organizations 


Lamb or 
been valu- 


able to Mr. 


coming 
the farmer 
4nd the 
meeting to work out changes 
marketing system If I 
correctly, they left 


market- 
Farm Bu- 
reau were 
in our grain 
read the 
farther 

and if I 
a few powerful cooperative 


indicator 
apart than 
understood the 


when they came, 
statements of 
leaders who 


hav been tried and have not been 
found wanting, they feel the same way. 

I hardly think that we should take 
the stand it least, we never have— 


























Mr. Frank Myer1 of the Nebraska that any class or indu should be 
Farmers’ Union Exchang quoted allowed to perfect a price-fixing mo- 
aying they e going slow with nopoly? Do you? 
their chain store I am a member of E. G. McCOLLUM 
his union, having joined in February, Se tary Farn ( ! Dealers’ 
1914. I do not believe in t chain A m of Ind i 
tores so far from headquart It is 
all right whe the store e all in Remar} Has the steel industry 
one town For instans there is a iffered mm the pri tab ion of 
town in I 1 (Camb ge), which Ur 1 States St 1 Corporation, 
I 1 cor ) t It city or the ind try from t pri con- 
| JIOWAR OATS MAKE GOOD 
d i L 
-—————— —_— ——— — 7 
| 
| 
} 

A. A. 1 count nt of B hawk county) lowa t S 
follow I ar enclosit uu a photo of a field of the ew lo oats 
These oat in our te on which we have returt hav led in ¢ 
parison with other varieties as follows Charl P. Bley lowa 0 bu 
els, machine weight 35 pound low 10 5 bushel Tl hit veight 4 
pounds Dews Bro lowar, 55 bushels; Iowa 103, 33 bushel both ot 
these fields were nearly lined by hail Marius Bergstro1 lowar, 70 
bushels; lowa 103, 63 bushels. Paul Dresser—lowar, 73 bushels: Lowa 103 
7 bushels. These oats have had their first inspection for state certifica 
tion, and with several other fields which we have in the county e very 
likely to pass inspection and be approved as pure and free from foul weed 
eeds of any kind.” 

of 50.000, and tl cooperativ society trol of Standard Oil? If farmers per- 
has a membership of 8,404. There are fect a price-fixing monopoly which sets 
seventeen branch res scattered thru prices at the bulk line cost of produc- 
the town » that the stores are con tion figure, they will have done a great 
venient to every one. It would be more service both to themselves and to the 
expensive if tho eventeen§ stores consumer. Such a price will be a more 
were in seventeen different towns and stable price, which will maintain both 
under one management supply and demand on a mor evel 


R HARD BUCKNOLE 
Who Is to Make the Price? 


To Wallaces’ Farm 





I read your last number of Wallac 
Farmer and think it fine, except your 
ttitude on t cooperat itors 
Yi of cour Ss ) words 
nd vy that 1 1 y and ) mut to 
ine it appeat t vou t > 

ing “Ar om 5 I 
never have I coop \ 1- 
t ret ver\ \ ) tar to ha 
rass everybody els make fun of all 
that has been befor ind leave 
the impression t least, ti to—that 
they just about know it al! As an ex 


ple “What if we have had 


ny} cooper 
Have 
us anywhere?” 


nu-minute conversa- 


ative elevators for thirty ye 
they really 


I think a fifte 


gotten 


keel. We 


er Grain 


hope and believe that Farm 
Dealers’ association will 
read the sign it the times 
Editor 


Information Wanted 


Dakota correspondent 


hog 


I am thinking of building a 


house 20x40 feet, on tl hillside, exca- 
vating t i depth of seven feet. The 
house would stand east and west, with 
1 door i he east end rl walls 


have 
and 
l hol- 
What effect would an under- 
ground house have on hogs? Will they 
do as well? I would like very much 
to hear from any subscribers who have 
had experience with this sort of a 
house.” 


concrete, and I would 


geht windows in the gables 


also vent tors Floors to be of 


low tile 


Bone Meal and Strong Paster, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


sefore very much had n pub 
lished on the scientific n« per 
mineral matter in the rat mm 
animals, it was well rex at 
strong bone in breeding . 
necessary thing. In hogs = 
cially true in the pasterns Jas 
terns are an essential p ate 
show hog. Without str : 
no hog. of any breed car fe 
well contested American sa 
Then, too, market hog 1 
down in the feet or legs a 
to the packer and a | heir 
owners. 

In developing a show | hops 
in 1913, this matter of ia 
pasterns appeared impo : 
and, figuring that bone-n ite. 
rial ought to be found i: teplf 
I purchased a supply of ; bone 
meal To try out the Lis 
bone meal, we took a nu! ung 
litters all sired by one |} i 
out of dams of practical! me 
breeding These litter inten 
tionally selected from dan ng as 
nearly as possible equal gth of 
bone in the pasterns. On: nt of 
bone meal was mixed in | > dry 
feed and the slop feed of 1 ms of 
these litters while suckling if the 
pigs themselves both befo nd after 
weaning. An ordinary far tion of 
two parts of barley and « part of 
wheat shorts with five per cer ich 
of tankage and linseed oi! was 
fed to all the litters. They ran on 


mixed pasture. 


A noticeable difference 











in the strength of bone in the pasterns 
of these pigs, but no diffe 1 the 
size of the bone. The litte that re 
ceived the one per cent oi meal 
had stronger and more et rns 
thruout This is a great sl van- 
tage in itself, and indicat ger 
bone After the first 35 als 
ground bone meal was aly 1 reg 
ularly as part of the hog 1 I do 
not believe that thru the hone 
meal or any other feed hos 1 by 
inheritance have weak bo: he 
developed into ones that | trong 
bone; but I do think that t pply 
ing of a sufficient amou Ne 
building mineral element 
feeding of ground bone mi W 
ing hogs will allow them 
maximum strength of bon: 
inheritance allows. This 
importance because many growing 
hogs develop light bone and ik pas 
terns not thru poor inheritance in ths 
characteristic but thru an insufficient 
amount of bone building material im 
their ration. 
F. R E 
Indiana. 
Farm Working Hours 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to say in regard to = 

with 


working hours that I quite 


the farmeér’s wife that many dont 
work ten hours a day the ) round 
Nine years ago wife and I bought the 
farm we are now on. Ther not 
building on it when we bo t We 
first bought forty acres, lat« other 
forty, still later a twenty We now 


have it improved, with good 


and plenty of fruit. I exchange will 


my neighbors in harvest at h 
ing. I have no other help. ! 

grain in stack, fence rows Cc! 
all work up in good shape. We # 
not had a red cent given us r. We 
have not worked sixteen hou a day 
and wife and I still have time to clim™ 
in the old flivver, take a little i? 
now and then, visit our neighbor, and 
talk politics on the corner when We 
to town Those busy Iowa farmers 


sure have my sympathy. J 
A MISSOURI FARMER 


WA 


=— 





if 


— 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 





—— 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


v is a matter of common knowledge that 
our sturdy Paige Glenbrook model marks 
a distinct advance in the building of light 
sixes. Scientifically considered, it stands as 
the embodiment of an entirely new concep- 
tion of mechanical excellence ina car of 
five-passenger size. 


The Paige Glenbrook, it must be remembered, 
is distinctively a product of the war period. 
Three years of constant research and cease- 
less experiment were devoted to it by Paige 
engineers before it was ultimately perfected. 


Its six-cylinder motor isa product of unusually 
high refinement, reflecting in every particular 


the standards of precision and accuracy devel- 
oped by the war. And, in body and chassis 
also, it is a striking example of twentieth cen- 
tury progress in both design and construction. 


The Paige Glenbrook is, therefore, in every 
sense of the word, a strictly modern achieve- 
ment representing the best that automotive 
engineering has ever produced in the build- 
ing of light sixes. 


We ask that you give this due considera- 
tion before deciding upon your next motor 
car purchase. If you value true efficiency 
and dependability in a motor car, your 


choice will undoubtedly be a Light Six Paige. 





DETROIT, 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


Michigan 
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TYBATES STEEL MULE 


I 














Bates Steel Mule Plows Faster 


EGARDLESS of soil or weather condi- 

tions the BATES STEEL MULE will 

plow the ground deeper and faster than is 
usual with Tractors. 

Moulded through many years of actual field 
experience, the BATES STEEL MULE sat- 
isfactorily overcomes such time consuming 
defects as slippage, miring down in soft soil, 
and packing the ground. 

Its broad Crawler surface distributes the weight so 
it does not pack the soil, and the twenty-four cleats 
constantly gripping the ground insure a traction that 
enables it, under all conditions, to pull its load at a fast 
speed and still retain enough reserve for emergencies 

tates Crawler shoes have hardened steel parts and 
are 100% oversize—that’s why they last for years 


The front wheels make comfortable riding and 
easy steering 


—The most efficient 
Tractor in America 





Our Catalog will be of intereat to 
you. Have you re ed your copy? 


rmerucK & TRACTOR COMPANY, 
13 rand Avenue, 


Des Mo , lowa 


Gates Machine Z Tractor (o. f 





Established 1583 i 
Joliet, Illinois F-1086 aie. 
eq /ik 
© UNL | 
Ss as 







































\ \ few hours and then you can make r 
] practical work any other saw rig 
= ul 4-cycle motor that drives any be!t machinery when not sawing.’ 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers. 
Mall this coupon for fur 


money sawing for others, Many users say they 
can, 
"A a small st st. Me Bog of one of these 
It will pay for itself in cash intwo weeks, just cutting wood for n 
The fall of the year isthe time to MAll quack grass and other 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 
ther information. 


make upwards of $11.00 a day cutting wood for 
neighbors, Expensive cumbersome rigs used in the 
gh-pri rigs you can now own the 
30 Days’ Trist; to voor ae Guareaten. Let the Ottawa work 
month for you to prove for FREB BOOK TODAY. 
foul growths. Your ground ts in a more dry condition and you 
can put your spare time to working the pest. 
wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 inches high. It ts 
Your questions 
shall be an- 


LL saw your winter’s wood ina LOW 
past are made unnecessary by theOttawa Saw Rig. Does 
fone man ont seeming tooperate, agro ceammeun 
WA MANUFACTURING CC COMPANY OTTAWA. KANSAS. 
The Kovwar Quack Grase Killer and land cultivator will do 
made to give the rider comfort. 
ewered, 


J.J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
"lease send catalog and pric 


y r 

irass Destroyer 
Harrow Cart 

Corn Cullivator 


By reser 


Name 
ee 


State 





When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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5-year average acre yield of oats by counties as estimated by Bureau of Crop | 


stimates 


Productive Power of Corn 
Belt Counties 


Our readers will be interested in oats have a better chance to fill oy 
noting how the average acre yield in properly than in the same latitude 
their home counties compares with Iowa. At any rate there a | 
other counties. In the long run that | counties in north central 
land will be most valuable which is a five-year average oat yield of 
most productive. Of course in much bushels or more per acre, whereas, 
of the land speculation which went on there are only two such counties iy 
last year it seemed as tho productivity | Iowa. Calhoun and Butler unties in 
was a secondary consideration. In Iowa have a forty bushel rage for 
some sections last year a boom got the five-year period, whereas, De Kalb, 
started and land soared $100 or even Putman and Kendall counties in Illi 
$200 an acre, whereas, in other see- | nois have a forty-five or forty-six 
tions equally productive very little bushel average for the same period of 
farm land changed hands even during | time. Further north in Wisconsin and 
the height of the boom period. In some Minnesota the climate for oats is just 
sections land seemed to sell unusually as good as in Illinois but the soil is not 
high because of its home value. But so good. However, there are five or 
the thing which really counts in the | six Wisconsin counties along Lake 
long run is how many bushels of grain, | Michigan which average better than 
how many tons of hay, and how much ] forty bushels per acre. 
pasture farm land will produce per Iowa is the most uniform of all the 
acre. states in her average acre oat yield, 

The United States Bureau of Crop | the range being from twenty-nine bush 
Estimates began collecting county els per acre to forty bushels, whereas, 
yield figures in 1911. The maps which in Illinois, the range is from thirteen 
are published herewith are based on a | bushels to forty-six bushels 
five-year average of these figures and It is a well known fact tdat oats do 
while this average does not cover quite very poorly on sandy land, especially 
a long enough period of time to be ab- when the season is at all hot and dry, 
solutely accurate, yet on the whole the | and it not at all surprising, therefore, 
maps give a very fair indication of rel- to find very poor oat yields on the 





ative productive power of the land in western edge of the corn belt. A num 
different sections. ber of the counties in western South 

The maps are worthy of rather care- Dakota, Nebraska and Kar aver 
ful detailed study. The oat map, for | age eighteen bushels per acre or less 
instance, reveals the fact that one of | This average is so low that carcely 
the most productive oat sections of the pays for the labor of growing oats, le 
corn belt is located in north central II- alone furnishing anything in addition 


linois and especially in De Kalb county to apply as interest char: n the 





and the counties adjoining De Kalb | value of the land. Summer es on 
county. It seems that Lake Michigan much more rapidly in South Dakota 
holds back the hot weather long Nebraska and Kansas than it es If 
enough in the early summer so that Illinois and there is much more danget 
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5-year average acre yield of hay by counties as estimated by Bureau of Crop Estima 
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oT spell of 90 degree weather hitting | acre yield is, nev erthiteas, obeaiten. DEVI . 
“24 the oat crop just as it is filling in this | ably greater than the average acre 
| ection than is the case in Illinois, | yield in Minnesota. It is interesting 
| «here the lake breezes tend to hold | to note that passing the line from 
' the summer back. northern Iowa into southern Minnesota 
a | Large sections of Missouri and | seems to cause an immediate drop in 
\ couther lllinois are notably poor at | the acre wheat yield. Apparently 
| growing oats. The difficulty is not | there is some effort to grow winter CA Pp S U L E S 
4 »* " * . 
j alone a question of hot weather and | wheat even in extreme northern Iowa, Worms cause 70 # of live stock lossee—stop this ter- 
: : . ° Os: e 
no early summer, but also of a soil whereas in southern Minnesota they stroyers—they ictll and carry off those, protit- eating 
: i i i : t h, intesti worms an ots ey put your 
which is decidedly lacking in phos- | make practically no attempt to grow live stock im perfect condition —positively no bad 
phorus and lime. winter wheat. Central Iowa seems to aos Sustsieme mmenemndene 
So far as Missouri and southern Illi- | be splendidly adapted to winter wheat in feed is not effective. | eee Se 
™ ° sed e , 0 Ss 
pois aré oncerned the hay map tells when the winters are at all moderate removing worms. Recommended Fog se 
3 tary : . oe MONEY BACK TRIAL OFFER. If my Devil Worm Capsules 
about the same story as the oat map. | and it would seem to be the part of gute ded dese been anon, goats, or horens of wantin 
jin many sections of western Kansas | wisdom for central Iowa farmers to and bots, 1 will promptly refund the purchase price. 
and Nebraska, however, the hay yields | substitute more winter wheat for part RED DEVIL FOR, HOGS cae 
are eX eptionally good because of al- | of the oats. As soon as our plant gules, complete set et 
. . . . es J ‘s iS 
falfa. Even in western Iowa alfalfa | breeders develop slightly hardier PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES illustrated) and  in- 
=" 7 e P * structions, prepaid, 
seems to raise the average acre hay | strains of winter wheat this will doubt- cuy, se 
vield a little above what we would | less be done. The breeding of winter by using | Extra Capsutes 
: . * : en le 
therwise expect. For the most part, wheat for hardiness has just begun Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 25 
: however, the really high hay yields | and it is entirely possible that Iowa y p 108 
| ve found in Minnesota and Wiscon- | will treble her winter wheat acreage - ; MBs cecnes me 
‘ al . . } . a 
| sin, Scott county, Minnesota, has an | once a more desirable strain of win- lac eg accine BLUE DEVIL FOR SHEEP 
| BB average yield of 2.2 tons, which is | ter wheat is discovered. | : reer ees saat 
— higher than any other of the counties | A vear ago we ran a corn map which (Blacklegoids) = sod) ona instructions, prepaid, ,2 
the corn belt, with the exception of | told much the same story as the oat Sutin Casdaled Gene Presa. _. 
—— unche, Kiowa, and Ford counties, | map. Central Indiana because of the The reliable blackleg vaccine R seceeee 1.7% ie.- a m2 
ansas. where alfalfa is more exten- | greater use of commercial fertilizers in pill form. Same instruments used for Hogs, 
sively grown than in the corn belt | showed up rather well on this map, but Bl kl A ~ — — a ae 
} proper. In Iowa, the best hay coun- | north central Illinois and east central ac eg ggressin YELLOW DEVIL FOR HORSES 
ties are in the northeastern part of the | Iowa also had high average acre yields. (GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) peg er dle - a. 
. P ° — y ot a °o sules, 
state ng the Mississippi river. There | Northwestern Iowa, where land went A natural aggressin. Jaw Spreader and complete In- 
js ordinarily an inch or two more rain- | to such an extraordinarily high level “ “Extre Copauion Sent Prova 
fall in this section during the spring | during the boom of 1919, does not Blackleg Filtrate Gicsccesses $2. ee 
ll ow and early summer than in northwest- | seem to have quite such high average GREEN DEVIL FOR CATTLE 
wigs (GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) R Meu Golokio. Seal Ges Guaaall 
vi + 3 eee rae A My Big Bargain Catalog of farmers’ 
Bileen r | 10} a mL . | An aggressin made from cultures. FREE and stock growers’ instruments, drugs, 
with jo), i : tn 22 wa ee 3 + ' remedies and supplies, such as SEES castrating 
a a 4 he * yes, troc e stock s les rtificta) 
t forty ry q - a| is} a On. io [6 uy. i Lip img | WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON isle’ Gaiam. Sabteauae 
tit boy [ye] in 11 ui fal ve Lec o lial [ia] el i} lee 21/18 ' BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. CHAS. M. HICK & Co., 
ite in u ( ral q Ri] Iw] | ja Jods [a “fia Jal 4] f2 | 12, j be jail 20 | la ae | [2177 N. State St., Dept. 50%, Chicago, Ih 
anil iTS | ia lel | mi, fet Rees Jeo fir Jo !6 149 Animal Industry Department of Se ee ee eee 
ge for pose ie tw Oe Un LLL) z{ 18 [aol PARKE, DAVIS & CO. Kills prairie dogs, ground heen, 
| 4 {@ j24)/9 2! 2! $25} 22) 16 (23 <a 5 | + ground muuirrele, Docket ger 
/ ai —— 9 rs. paves a. hs mmen 
7 » #13 a 21 p49 re 22}23) 19 leg 23) e242 Te) ’ DETROIT, MICH. al stations approve. 1000 tablete 
in Illi | ie (18 far ! Ter | P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ark 
: +—, Py ee |2e asjes| lezbe eles | Jes | 2) 8 jolt our druggist ¢ gene dizeet. 
rty-six sis lis Toy : I 2g hes ' h SSeS 2 “ klet Free. 
riod of re We ic ts e avlealeul 12! Jer] 24! l20 -\5 18 el Please mention this paper when writing. FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, pa ecmadealll 
pis 1s 2 23 Jes [27] 21] 25 |26) 2¢j2+jeef o Sima ylal 
in ome Dread + e ipa 2? ye ips Jewlar 7 l2ole: [2 crite ay 
is just Me lw ia |2u | |" f2e + te 
dt — tor 2! lew 23 |22 [as 20 |20 ha lis eis] lis T 
is not Ai 112 113 |e [1719 [20 ; r et 5 0 
aon el je tS | al: [elec 22 18 | 18 | i 5} 1815 Le ee le a 
ive or fio ju i+ {u7 mmt '9 otra Ys 18} {19 7 fiat, (5 fanaa 7 rye | (ig 
Laka 2 etal ie Yt 
Wie | a7} | VB} 71” | felt 124 +20) /9 
r than so abl Sal 2 
foirtel 
all the jlo | 40 113 | 
yield, 19) 4 113 | 
» bush: ali 
0/0 ,% jis 
1ereas, ha 2 
\irteen Lod pry Hi 
Ie 
u 
ats do 
ecially 
id dry, j.year average acre yield of wheat by counties as estimated by Bureau of Crop Estimates 
retore, 
ym the ern lowa. The sections where the hay acre yields as some of the sections 
\ num yields are very large are also as a/| farther east in the corn belt. It does 
South general rule, sections where the pas- have very good yields, however, and 
aver lures are good. The hay map really the land lies exceptionally well so that 
yr less. indicates quite accurately the sections it can be farmed with slightly less la- 
arcely which are best adapted to dairying, | bor than the land in eastern Iowa and 2 (NG a 
its, let hamely, northeastern Iowa, northern | north central Illinois. Moreover, there : Both Electric Light 
{dition iindis, Wisconsin, Minnesota and pos- is reason for believing that this land r : ° 
: reepemen ih | “4 dE P 
n the sibly certain of the alfalfa hay sections in northwestern Iowa has a slightly an ngine ower 
es on of Kansas and Nebraska. It would | greater store of natural fertility than The Cushman has a big advantage over 
dakota, seem that those sections of Missouri the land farther east., and for this rea- y ’ all other farm lighting plants, as it gives 
nd 4 Rein ens . : } hist ae : : ; : \ the farmer an efficient and dependable 
es If and southern Illinois where the aver- | son the high prices in northwestern | I electric lighting and power plant, and also 
langet age acre hay vield is less than one | Iowa may not be altogether out of aportable or stationary engine power plant 
a ana , gf ~both in one and for one price. 
pee. ‘on are poorly adapted to dairying. line, : 
| ‘he wheat map is deceptive for it As a strictly business proposition , - tgs 
l — impression that Iowa is a for a man who intends to farm the : += eS A 
‘ much better wheat state than the rest land himself and who is not so much : 1 
| the corn belt. Unquestionably the interested in the speculative rise, high - ‘Does More” F ight Plant 
ie average acre yield in Iowa compares | priced land in the central part of the 
| - ‘ —_ with the rest of the — wel may bes panes buy than low We call the Cushman Plant the “Does More” because it does more for the farmer. 
n be but this is because of the priced land elsewhere. Much of this It does more because it gives you Light, Lamp-Socket Power and Portable Engine 
' Uthat we devote a smaller percent- low priced land will only yield on the Power in one plant. 
| age 0 farm land to wheat than | average about twenty bushels of corr, ene Pere Roe ne ee Ant qh Rate Gekng 
j 0 where in the corn belt and what twenty bushels of oats, ten bushels of It does more because the same engine—the 4 H. P. Cushman All-Purpose Engine 
“f HUE we devote to wheat is espe- wheat, and a ton of hay per acre. Such MF = tbye for ne all over the farm, or be attached to binder, potato digger, corn 
42 cially ; : : inder, or o ; 
nT ee pted to wheat. If we devoted yields are just about enough to pay for It anand see ay Tea other machinery may he rua from clutch pulley of enains 
OTT - fare a percentage of our farm the man and horse labor, and leave at the same time batteries are being charged by belt over flywheel. 
357 nd t eat as Illinois, the probabil- very little over to apply as interest on 
ie he . ’ « i A « 2 
sisiia “Ss are that the average acre wheat the money invested in the land. It is You Know What Cushman Means 
2 Viel own <r : ea : ete : ey ' ; ' For ten years the Cushman name has stood for Farm Engines of the highest quality 
of ‘ va would be but very little theoretically conceivable that land and is favorably known to almost every farmer in America. The Cushman ‘lectric Plant 
high an in north central Ilinois. which produces on the average forty- Se position in he light plant 7; pare the highest quality, wits 
lhe ats : Rae rg : eases ahnle : shine Alla oa ; the greatest range of utility. e Cushman Light Plant is not a new plant, but it has 
wee notable thing about the five bushe Is of corn, for ty-five bushels proved its reliability by years of service on American farms._ It is the same plant that 
p is the superior acre yields of oats, thirty bushels of wheat and was selected by the War Department for use at various Army Posts. (47) 
the winter wheat districts. Mis- | two tons of hay per acre may have Send Coupon—Free Book 
because of her mild winters, a value per acre thirty times as great Cushman Electric Plante are built in various eae rec etre a, Teeral Neb. 
make much better showing with | as land which produces only half as sizes. They reach you fully charged and ready ‘isa Gatinae Rate Ne 
‘ l § as li I l a as te ree. he a aC ee 
n t n rj >] . ate . av , 1ic che; iF ‘ er IY arra need one of abou ig out placing 
“ted n with either oats or hay. much. This cheap land at $50 per acre CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS seg her Daghnye Tn e auld oa 
~ Spite of the fact that her soil and may actually be a much worse invest- 997North 21st St. Lincoln, Neb. book on Light Plants. 
“Pring climate are not as well adapted | ment from the standpoint of the man ask for Book on Engines. Describes the Covh- Name... 
~, Mall grain as the soil and spring who is working the land himself than man line, 4 to 20 H. weighing only #4 to 6 
I B & at ht AL % Town 











Cimat f AQT: . 
timates “Mate of Minnesota, her average | good land at $600 per acre. 
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lowar Oats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me all about Iowar oats. 
Where can I get seed of these oats for 
next year?” 

The lIowar oats is a relative 
of the lowa 103 and the Iowa 195 oats 
which were ered by Professor L 


close 


discov 


C. Burnett of the Iowa station at Ames 
when working with different strains of 
Kherson oat The Iowar which was 
sent out in small quantities to a few 


farmers in the spring of 1919 is a white 
oat like the Iowa 103, but 


think that little better 


people 
than the 


ome 


it is a 


Iowa 103 because the straw grows just 
a little longer, thus making it better 
adapted to poorer soil It is a few 
days later than the Iowa 103, which 
means that it is probably not quite 
such a good nurse crop as the lowa 
103 or the Iowa 105. This past vear 
seems to have been unusually favora- 


and there numer- 


decidedly out- 


ble to Iowar oats are 


ous reports that it i 
yielding the lowa 103. 

Those of our readers who wish to 
buy lIowar oats should write to the 
Marketing Division of the Extension 
Service, lowa State College at Ames. 
There are several hundred farmers 


scattered over the state, each of whom 
has 10 to 100 bushels to sell. 


Nebraska Serum Decision 


The right of the state serum plant 
of Nebraska to manufacture and sell 
hog cholera serum and virus has re- 


cently been upheld by a Nebraska dis- 
trict court. This decision, however, 
carries a sting with it, in that it de- 
nies the state plant the privilege of 
buying serum and re-selling it. As the 
plant was not operating, but was sim- 
ply acting as a distributing agent for 
erum, this ruling will 
with the activities 


a commercial 
interfere 
of the plant officials 


somewhat 


It will be recalled that the history 
of serum manufacture in Nebraska has 
been a rather stormy one. The state 
plant was first established by the legis 
latrre of 1911 The manufacture of 
serum, however, was discontinued in 
1917 and the price of serum immedi 
ately advanced to an exorbitant rate 


by what was apparently a combination 
of laboratories. At the 
same time it was rendered impossible 
for farmers to purchase serum except 
thru veterinarians 

Discontent due 
to the reopening of the 


commercial 


to this condition led 
plant, and al- 


tho very little serum was manufac 
tured, the mere announcement of the 
opening seemed sufficient to remedy 
the trouble. The superintendent of the 
plant decided that it would be more 
economical for the state to buy, test 


and re-sell the serum manufactured by 
the commercial plants than to operate 


the state plant. Since then, therefore, 
it has been the practice to purchase 
the serum in this way, to test it out 


thoroly, and to sell to any farmers who 


applied 





made is on hand and is available for 
sale. When that supply is exhausted, 
it had been the plan of the plant offi- 
cials to buy from a commercial lab- 
and to test and re-sell after 
the Nebraska plan. Like the Nebraska 
law, the Iowa law does not specifically 
give to the college the privilege of en- 
gaging in this particular line of activ- 
ity. If a test case should be made of 
the Iowa practice, it may be found that 
a new law is necessary to give the 
tate plant the right to pursue its 
present plans. 


oratory 





Profits and Losses 


Professor Taylor, of the Nebraska 
Agricultural College, is doing a good 
piece of work in gathering statéstival 
reports from the farmers of that state. 
Nearly thirty thousand farm record 
books have distributed by the 
College of Agricuiture, and every pos 
sible effort is being made to encourage 
the keeping of the exact cost of por- 
ducing the various kinds of crops and 
live stock. 

Referring to the farmer’s 
Professor Taylor said recently: 

“All the generous yields of gclden 
grain are heralded far and wide. It is 
like the stories of the California gold 
diggers. Tales of those who struck it 
rich traveled like fire, while little is 
said of thos® whose bones were left to 
bleach by the roadside.” 

He goes on to say that the farmers 


been 


profits, 


of Nebraska lost money in 1918 and 
1919, but made money in 1917 and 
1920. He urges farmers to keep rec- 


ords of their poor years, as well as of 
their good years. He says that as a re- 


sult of their investigations they find 
that the farmer who has at least one 
cash crop, with one or two others that 
ire part feed and part cash crops, with 
enough live stock to take care of the 
alfalfa, corn stalks and other rough 
feed on the place, has a well balanced 
farm busine and is fairly well in 
ired against a complete failure. 


Shoo-Fly or Flower-of-an-Hour 
An Iowa ¢ 


ample of shoo 
“What this w 

get rid of it?” 
Shoo-fly, which is rather common in 

fields, has a rather pretty, four- 


nt sends us a 
ly and write 
d and how can we 


orrespond 
f 
f 


corn 


petaled yellow flower about an inch 
across. It is a relative of the butter- 
print or velvet weed, and like velvet 
weed, the seeds will live over in the 
ground for twenty or thirty years. It 
is not nearly such a bad weed as vel- 
vet weed because of the fact that it or- 
dinarily grows only about six inches 
high and causes no more damage in 
the corn field than so much foxtail. It 
is listed as a noxious weed by the lowa 
weed law, which we believe to be a 

take because of its low habit of 
growth. There is no practical way of 
getting rid of shoo-fly any more than 
there is with foxtail 


Suit was brought by the operator of sal 
a branch house of a serum manufac Cattle Feeding Problem 
turing company to prevent the | 
plant from operating, and to prevent | An Illinois correspondent writes: 
the jobbing of serun The most im- | “IT am thinking of purchasing a faif 
portant contention of the plaintiff was | grade of feeder cattle and running 
probably their denial of the right of | them on thirty acres of excellent blue 
the state to engage in a manufactur grass pasture and then in August turn- 
ing business This contention is ing them on thirty acres of second 
quashed by the decision of the court crop clover. My idea would be to car- 

On the other important point, and ry these cattle along in this way as 
the one in which farm interests have long as the picking was good and then 
met defeat, it was merely the decision put them in the feed lot and finish 
of the court that the law did not ex- them off on a 90 to 100-day feed, feed- 
pressly provide for the practice and ing chiefly a ration composed of silage 
for the re-sale of seruw There is, and hay supplemented with a little oil 
however, nothing to prevent the pas meal and possibly a brief corn finish 
sage of a law which will delegate thes« during the last month or two. I will 
powers expressly to the board of re have available about 100 tons of sil- 
gents of the university. age and thirty tons of good quality 

Iowa farmers a especially inte mixed hay.” 
ested in this decision, inasmuch as the If our correspondent follows out his 
System followed in Nebraska the plan he will be putting some moder- 
plan which has been in use at the Iowa ately fat cattle on the market along in 
plant since the first of the year No January or February, at a time when 
serum is at present manufactured at | cattle of this sort ordinarily sell 
the state plant At the present time | cheaper than at any other time of 
a large surplus of serum previously | year. It is not until April that cat- 








| 
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Proved by Greatest Growth 


Ts second year sale of Gillette Tires was greater than 
the second year sale of any other tire ever placed on 


the market. 
mileage at least cost. 


They render more service—give greatest 
That is the reason. 


This greatest of mileage value is gained through might de- 
rived from the perfected Gillette Chilled Rubber Process, 
which toughens Rubber as iron is toughened when changed 
to steel, prevents tread and fabric separation—reduces sand 
blisters and blowouts—increases resistance—multiplies 


endurance—makes rubber heat-proof and cold-proof, re- 
sulting in the most serviceable tire for any motoring service on any ma- 


chine. 


Cord and non-skid, Put one or a full set on your car. Lower 


tire costs. Get rid of tire cares. If there is no Gillette dealer in your town 


write our General Sales Office. 


Gillette Rubber Company, Factory, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
General Sales Office, 1834 Broadway, New York 


Gillette 


TIRES (fP TUBES 








tle of this sort ordinarily begin to rise 
in price and during recent years when 
silos have become common, there 
has been a tendency for the price of 
silage fed cattle to stay down until 
rather late in May. Of course, it costs 
less to produce moderately fat cattle 
for the January February market 
than it does for any other market. 
Feeders can generally be bought 


s0 


or 


most cheaply in October, November, 
and December, but since our corre- 
spondent has some grass and second 
growth clover which can be cleaned 


up to good advantage he will probably 
make in buyil his feed- 
ers during July or early August. He 
can carry them along on pasture and 


no mistake 


then feed out on silage, hay, and oil 
meal, in just the way he describes, 
and put them on the January or Feb- 
ruary market. If he feeds only a sin- 


gle carload he will have enough silage 


and hay left over so that he can buy 
another car of feeders in January or 
February to feed out for the May or 


June market 


Wheat Pooling in Australia 


That 


lieves in wheat pooling is indica 


the Australian government be- 
ted by 


the following consular report 


“As a probable deterrent to future 
undesirable wheat speculation. the for- 
mation of a cooperative pool among 
Australian wheat growers was recently 
advocated in report of the Victorian 
Royal Commission on the cost of liv 
ing. It was pointed out that. whil 
the wheat harvest is prod dit 
single month of the year t col 
sumed by degrees on outlay and 1 
muneration for risk If wheat grow- 


ers, by such a coéperative combina- 
tion for commercial purposes, subject 
to control of prices, could carry the 


harvest th: 
would be d 


u the year, greater benefit 


rived.” 





Feeding for the January Market 
A Minnesota correspondent write 
“We have twenty head of n 


ing steers and are wondering how it 
will be to warm them up and nd 
them to market around Jani 

If it were not for the large, rather 
soft corn crop this year, oul 
spondent’s plan might worl 
right. But with such a large soft corn 
crop in prospect the probabilit 
that a great many feeders wil! follow 
exactly the same plan and th 
December and January mark be 
rather weak. Indications a ta 
cattle shortage is coming on 
the corn crop the way it 
much doubt if there will be enoug! 
shortage to have much effect o1 
until late in the winter or sprit 

Loans on Wheat 

The National Wheat Grow 
ciation recently sent a comn 
Washington to interview th I 
Reserve Board as to its policy 
ing money on wheat in farm 
The chairman of the board t 
the wheat growers that money 
by local banks on wheat in tl ne 
collateral would be eligible r¢ unt 
paper in the hands of banks 
members of the federal reserv 
and that it would be the poli 
board to see that ample funds pt 
vided in the regional banks to at 
them to lend on wheat up to 
cent of its value. All of which 
that the farmer can borrow f! 
local bank, using his wheat in the ! 
as collateral. Then the local bank ca 


farmer’s note for the purpo 
rowing from the regional reser 


bank, 


the 


use 


ot 
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1929 i 
_ From the Railroad Viewpoint 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Ihave read with much coneern your 
editorial in the issue of September 3d, 

\ “The Car Situation.” 

I have been a subscriber and reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer for years, getting 
much valuable information therefrom, 
and being employed by the Burlington 
railroad in a responsible position, feel 
that the business man and farmer 
should secure reliable information on 
a subject that so vitally concerns their 
pusiness. 

First, may I plead the cause of rail- 
road officers who have been indicted? 
Seriously, I must confess sympathy 
for those who accused the railroad of- 
f indifference in handling a 

property that has only one commodity 
to sell, viz., transportation. It would 
pe just as sane and proper to accuse 
the farmers as a class of indifference 
in harvesting or marketing their crops. 
may be some railroad officers 
who are indifferent or megligent in 
their effort to increase “car miles per 
dav’ and “tons per car,” but I am 
frank to confess I do not know of any, 
and | can testify understandingly as 
to those of the Burlington railroad. 
From President Holden down to the 
yardmasters, it is our religion—so to 
speak—to make all possible effort to 
secure the prompt loading, movement 
and release of cars of all kinds, and to 
apply the available cars to commodity 
loading that they will accommodate, in 
an effort to conserve the kind of cars 
most needed at present—box cars and 
coal cars—for movement of grain and 
fuel, keeping in mind the need of stock 
cars for movement of range stock for 
the next sixty days, in order to move 
before winter. 

As to the records and methods: 
There is a superintendent of transpor- 
tation in Chicago who has an assist- 
ant there and one in Omaha, who keep 
a continuous record of car supply, car 
orders, tide movements, commission 
orders and the urgent needs of the ter- 
ritory we serve, giving daily instruc- 
tions to operating officers as to distri- 
bution and movement, in an effort to 
serve impartially and efficiently the 
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An E-B Plowing Outfit Breaks 
An Acre of Sod An Hour 


Twelve years of building tractors, and watching them perform, 
has taught us to make conservative claims. We well know that 
demonstration performance is not always equaled by the farmer 
when he first begins to farm with power. Most users of E-B 
plowing outfits, however, find it easy to turn better than 10 
acres a day. 


As an illustration—recently we asked permission to plow—at 
cost—on a brushy, cut-up farm in Northern Minnesota. ‘The 
owner agreed but nevertheless said: ‘‘You can’t use a tractor on 
my place. Why, man, the biggest field is only 15 acres!” 





We put a tractor in there, plowed an acre of sod an hour, and 
had no trouble. The cost—including pay of operator, fuel, oil, 
interest and depreciation—was 44% less than horse-plowing 
cost the farmers of that county. You can do it too. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


irket | 

whole territory dependent on the Bur- | . © - 
ites lington for transportation. Then there | Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 
feed is a car report (Form 61) made by ev- | A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactuced and Guaranteed by One Company 
yw it ery agent on every operating division, | 
send which is mailed daily to the assistant 


superintendent of transportation and 
copy to the superintendent of the divi- 
sion on which the station is located. 
report shows the initial, number 
il and kind of every car at his station, 
corn whether loaded or empty, the date of 
irrival, date of release, number of days 


This 





on hand, loaded or loading, and rea- 
aa son for detention, if any, so there is 
t th ont? } . 
I available daily the record of every car . = 
} ‘ verv stati Par o . , ‘hie . : , . 
ba at every station for check by the chief to the staff of the general superin- | tricts where cars were unloaded. for force on Sunday alternate weeks at 


cispatcher of each division, whose duty 


it is to distribute equipment on his di- 
vision in accordance with the car or- 
ders received daily—of which he also 
keeps record—and this report is 
checked by him or his car distributer, 


and telegraphic instructions issued as 
to movement and supply. If delays 
are shown in. release or movement of 
cars, or if held for loading where de- 
lay occurs, the yardmaster, conductors 
or agents are asked for explanations 
by wire and special instructions given 
to remedy. 


Now, vou inquire, do they really do 
these things? Surely, and to insure 
that they do, the division superintend- 
ent personally checks these reports, 
frequently and carefully. Further, 
there are “traveling car men,” whose 
duty it is to check terminals, large 
Stations, junction points, interchange 
trac] chief dispatchers’ offices and 
— 5, and make personal report to 
the assistant superintendents of trans- 
Portation, with copy to the operating 
vice-president, general managers and 
0 al superintendents. These em- 
hie are supervised by the assistant 
= ntendents of transportation, and 

m me since a number of freight 
and pe 


assenger agents were assigned 








tendents to work exclusively on their 
districts, checking the loading, unload- 
ing and movement of cars, the require- 
ments of the territory assigned to them 


and the volume of business to be 
handled. So we have a fairly accurate 
estimate of the cars of grain, hay, 
stock, coal, potatoes, beets, lime rock, 


potash, etc., to be moved, and under 
take to distribute the available cars 
fairly and equitably. But we have a 
large family to feed, clothe and keep 
warm, and they are not always satis- 
fied that the “grown-ups” are not get- 
ting the best of it. 

We do not say there are no delays. 
On the contrary, there are many, and 
for many reasons. Too many Cars or- 
dered by one shipper to load in a twen- 
ty-four hour period, perhaps brought 
about by some difficulty the shipper 
has in securing sufficient help, failure 
of machinery, or perhaps his line of 
transportation from producer to point 
of assembly impaired temporarily, etc., 
late arrival of the train delivering or 
switching the cars—because of service 
rendered elsewhere on the trip that 
required more time than usual, minor 
accidents, density of trafifc, etc., the 
assembling from team and industrial 
tracks at terminals in congested dis- 


movement out on the line where need- 
ed, necessary repairs to make service- 
able. “A hundred and one” reasons 
(not could be cited. The re- 
quirements at a terminal like Omaha, 
Kansas Denver make 
sary the detention of cars loaded and 
empty more frequently than at outside 
points. We can not depend on re- 
leased cars to meet the requirements 
of the L. C. L. business at large freight 
houses, same day, tho we frequently 
run very actually short 
because of switching out and moving 
empty cars from industry and team 
tracks to outside points for commod- 
ity loading, in an effort to secure the 


excuses) 


City or neces- 


close or are 


maximum use of cars, and the same 
holds good at elevators, wholesale 
houses, brick plants, lumber yards, 
mills, etc.; so where one or two cars 


may be delayed at a small station for 
unloading or held for loading, the num- 
ber is increased at large terminals in 
the ratio that business requires. 

As further evidence that we are try- 


ing hard to furnish cars—we work car | 


repair forces more than eight hours 


| daily, except Sunday, paving time and 


one-half for overtime, and make daily 
check and report of all bad order cars 
at each terminal, and work the full 





the larger repair points, where there 
is an accumulation beyond the week- 
day period, and the repair tracks are 
switched twice each twenty-four hours, 
sometimes more often, sorting out the 
serviceable cars for movement. Time 
and one-half is paid for all repair force 
working Sundays. 

During July and August, the super- 
intendent, trainmaster and mechanical 
inspector of each division made trips 
on motor car, inspection engine or way 
freight train over their divisions, to 
discuss the situation with agents, yard 
masters, trainmen, shippers, elevator 
employes, and others, urging the 
prompt loading, unloading and move- 
ment of cars to bring about a bettéFr 
understanding generally of this most 
important matter, and secure the co 
operation of all concerned, and so ur- 
gent is the need for cars and so earn- 
est and unselfish are the ofifcers of the 
railroads in their desire to serve that 
it is unjust and unreasonable to critt- 
cize their efforts or charge them with 
indifference because of surface cheeks 
at stations which seemingly show de- 
lays but do not show causes. 

W. F. THIEHOFF. 

Assistant General Manager, Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad. 
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Everv Farmer Needs 


This Kind of Saw , 








UT in the woods, in 

the logging camps, 
the real worth of a man 
—and a saw—is proved. 





The experienced lum- 
berman knows that 
Disston Cross-Cut Saws 
are right for the gruelling 
job of cutting through 
tough, live logs that ruin 
cheaper saws. The new 
“hand” soon learns why 
the experts use Disston 
Saws. 


Send for free booklet, 


“Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm.” 


Get a Disston Cross-Cut. 
Good hardware dealers 
everywhere sell them. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


















COMFORTABLE PROFITS 


come from comfortable hogs. Plenty of fresh air and sun 
shine insure hog health—hog comfort—quick fattening, 
If you want quality hogs, you must put quality into 
your hog houses, 


Sun-Lite 
Windows 














sh air to fill farm 
gs. No drafts. 
roof, et 











rm-pr 





of, 










vanized {ro nes. hey 
Watertis t, rot- best 
proof, fire-proof, rust-proof. yusands 

text-book on hog house construction, care of hogs, etc. 
FREE Written by agr tural authorities. Worth $$$ to 
you. Also 9 hog house p!ans and complete catalog. Write today. 
OK Products sold by good dealers everywhere. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2804 Floyd Ave., 















Sioux City, fowa. 

















Every ~ Farmer 

needs them. LJ 
Double Cievis 

for 2-3-4-5 or 6 horses on 


wagons or farm ma- ’ 
chinery All singletrees 
and ever always 





> Bale Ties—No Feed Table”@\ No Blocks 
gers, Bere t¢ on baling cont. New Ours! 








wi an P 

., Were s kf to : swing clear All horses pull equal Just the thing 

. Tractor. eighs 3000 Ibs. withou when driving a slow, tired or lazy horse. Easier pullipg, 
._ Strongest press for its weightbuilt Easier driving. Take this advertisement to your local dooaee or 


FREE VW" me for my FREE CIRCULAR telling all about | \Wote us for rcular 
thie wonderful Hay Presse and how to operate it. 

WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT CLEMENS CLEVIS CO.. Inc. 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Leavenworth, Kansas, 403 Palace Bids. Minneapolis, Minn. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Sweet cider is easily made and usu- 
ally can be sold readily if of good qual- 
ity. Very good quality can be secured 
by using suitable varieties of apples 
and by paying attention to several 
simple but important details in the 
process of grinding and pressing. 

Apples used for cider should be well 
ripened, not over-ripe or green. When 
fully ripe, apples contain the greatest 
quantity of juice and the sugar content 
and flavor are generally at the highest 
point of development. If the apples 
have developed properly in sugar con- 
tent and flavor, the resulting cider will 
be of much better flavor and quality 
than cider from the same variety, eith- 
er when green or over-ripe. A fairly 
accurate estimate of the value of any 
apple variety for cider making is found 
in the quality of the apple itself. Vari- 
eties with a pleasant, attractive flavor 
and either sweet or sub-acid will make 
a cider of similar character, whereas a 
variety characteristically sour, puckery 
or flat will yield a cider of the same 
nature. 

Recent investigations have shown 
that the best varieties for sweet cider 
are Anisim, Charlamoff, Lowland 
Raspberry, Okabena, Talman Sweet, 
Wealthy and Whitney (No. 20). Varie- 
ties that will yield cider of fair qual- 
ity are Antonovka, Cross, McMahon, 
Northwestern Greening, Peerless, Uni- 
versity, Swaar, Utter (red), and Wolf 
River. Cider from these will not be 
of quite as high quality as cider from 
the varieties in the first list, but none 
of them yield a cider of poor quality. 
Cider from Duchess (Oldenburg), Hi- 
bernal, Longfield and Patten Greening 
generally is of poor quality or too sour. 

The apples should be sorted before 
grinding, in order to discard worm- 
eaten and decaying ones. Decayed 
spots in otherwise usable apples may 
be cut away if it is desirable to make 
use of the sound portions. The amount 
of time and help available will deter- 
mine if this can be done. To include 
decayed or wormy fruit will spoil the 
flavor of the cider. It is advisable to 
wash the apples before grinding. If 
they are dirty, washing is necessary to 
avoid an earthy flavor in the cider, and 
washing will always remove a consider- 
able quantity of dirt which is not evi- 
dent in a casual examination. Discard- 
ing the culls and washing the good 
apples in an old washtub will take very 
littie time. To cut out decayed spots 
will take a little longer, but may be 
worth the trouble at times when apples 
are scarce. 

After sorting and washing, the ap- 
ples are ready for grinding. If possible, 
work in a screened room, to avoid flies, 
and wash the press occasionally with 
clean water, as cleanliness is one of 
the chief factors leading to success in 
cider making. Any type, size or make of 
hand-operated machine can be used. 
However, the size of the machine 
should be proportionate to the quantity 
of fruit to be used. Adjust the grind- 
ers so that the apples will be ground as 
finely as possible, in order to secure 
the maximum yield of juice. Coarsely 
ground particles will not give up all 
the juice in them when pressed. 

When pressing, work the screw in 
the press down as far as it will go. If 
a barrel or drum press is used, it may 
be found best to use a clean grain sack 
to confine the pomace, as this will pre- 
vent the rather unpleasant “squirting” 
of pomace from the drum and make it 
possible to apply effectively a much 
greater pressure. To catch the cider, 
either wooden or common enamel pails 
should be used, as the acid in the cider 
may act upon tin or iron, produicng un- 
desirable flavors or discoloration of the 
cider. Forty pounds of apples (a bush- 
el basket full) will yield from two to 
three gallons of cider, depending on the 
variety and the grinding and pressing. 

Pour cider into clean barrels or 
casks, using a funnel and strainer. It 
is important to use clean casks, either 
new or steriliezd with steam, as old or 
dirty containers will add undesirable 
flavors to the cider. For immediate 
sale as sweet cider there is nothing 
more to be done except to market the 
cider. If it is desired to prevent fer- 
mentation for a short time, it is per- 
missible to add one-tenth of one per 
cent benzoate of soda to the cider, if 
for bulk handling. The use of this pre- 
servative is not permissible in bottled 
ciders. Whenever a ready market can 
be found for sweet cider, this generaliy 
will be found the most convenient 
method for the disposal of it. 


Making Cider and Cider Vinegar 





If the cider is to be made into vine. 
gar, there are several steps which arg 
essential and which must be followeg 
carefully to insure the desired results. 
After pressing, the cider should be put 
in new or sterilized barrels, filling the 


have access to the cider. The bung. 
hole should then be loosely pluggeq 
with cotton, preferably contained jy 
cheesecloth to facilitate handling. Thig 


will admit air and keep out insects ang 
dust. If better air circulation is de. 


sired, inch holes can be bored in each 
head at the top, and these holes 
plugged with cotton or covered with 
fine-mesh wire screen. 

The first fermentation or “working” 
of the cider may often be accelerated 
by adding to each five gallons of cider 
one cake of compressed yeast. The 
yeast should be mixed smoothly with 
water or cider, and after it is poured 
into the cider in the barrel, they should 
be mixed thoroly. Enough wild yeast 
may at times get into the cider that 
the addition of more yeast may have 
little or no effect, but the addition ig 
relatively inexpensive, does no harm, 
and generally will make the fermenta 
tion certain. This first working igs 
caused by the action of yeast changing 
the sugars in the cider to alcohol, and 
is often called the alcoholic fermenta 
tion, to distinguish it from the subse. 
quent vinegar fermentation. This fer. 
mentation will go on most satisfactor 
ily if the temperature is kept between 
65 and 75 degrees, Fahrenheit. The 
action will be very rapid for a time, but 
will gradually quiet down, and in a few 
weeks will have ceased. The barrels of 
cider can be kept in a sunny place 
while this fermentation is going on. 
Outdoor temperatures in September 
and early October are higher than cel- 
lar temperatures, and the fermentation 
will proceed more rapidly than in a 
cellar unless the cellar is heated 

When the cider is quiet, the clear 
liquid should be “racked” or siphoned 
off into clean barrels in order to get 
rid of the sediment. This sediment 
may not be harmful, but at times it 
does seriously interfere with the prop- 
er behavior of the cider, and it is al- 
ways best to be rid of it at this stage. 
If the cider has been kept outdoors, 
this racking gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for getting it into the cellar by 
easy stages in pails and avoiding the 
handling of heavy barrels. The clear 
liquid, now in the stage generally 
known as “hard cider,” should be run 
into sterilized or new barrels, filling as 
before not more than three-fourths full, 
and the bunghole closed with a cotton 
plug. Do not, under any circumstances, 
use a barrel which previously has been 
used for vinegar without thoroly ster- 
ilizing it with steam or boiling water. 
An old barrel commonly contains bac- 
teria and molds which may cause very 
objectionable flavors or actually de 
stroy the acetic acid of the vinegar, 
leaving a worthless liquid. 

At this stage of the process, the alco 
hol in the hard cider is changed by the 
action of vinegar-forming bacteria into 
acetic acid, which gives the character: 
istic sour taste to vinegar. To secure 
the best results, the liquid shot 
kept, as before, at a temperatur 
tween 65 and 75 degrees, Fahrenheit 
The formation of acid goes on more 





rapidly at these higher temperatures 
than would be the case if the cider 
were kept in a cold cellar, the finished 
vinegars commonly being ready for usé 


or sale within six months from press 
ing. If kept cold, the full strength of 
the vinegar may not be reached for 4 
much longer time. In experiments com 
ducted at University Farm, vinegar of 
standard strength (4 per cent acetic 
acid) was frequently secured in two 
and a half months. Long storage is not 
@ sure means of securing standard 
strength, as some varieties will not 
gain vinegar strength in this way. 
The change from alcohol to acetl¢e 
acid may be accelerated also by add- 
ing to the cider a small quantity of 
good quality vinegar as a “starter. 
Authorities differ somewhat as to how 
much vinegar to use, but from two to 
four quarts for thirty gallons will sem 
erally be sufficient, and good vineg@ 
has been obtained at this station bY 
using as little as one pint to thirty 
gallons, altho there is no evidence that 
this result was entirely due to the 
starter. The object in adding the vine 
gar is to be certain that some of the 
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yinegar-forming bacteria will be pres- 
ent in the barrel. Enough bacteria may 
get into the cider by natural means to 
cause a very satisfactory fermentation, 
put, as in adding yeast to the sweet 
cider, the Vinegar starter makes the 
proper fermentation more certain. 


Apple varieties grown in Minnesota 
naye been tested to determine their 
value for vinegar making, and it is 
now possible to group the varieties in- 
to classes on this basis. 


Varieties which can be considered 
dependable for vinegar making are: 
Anisim, Charlamoff, Cross, Hibernal, 
McMahon, Maiden Blush, Okabena, 
swaar, Talman Sweet, Utter (red), 
Virginia Crab, Wealthy, and Wolf Riv- 
er, All of these should produce vinegar 
of standard strength, used either sepa- 
rately or in & mixture with others of 
the group. 

Varieties which apparently will not 
produce standard vinegar in cask fer- 
mentation are: Duchess (Oldenburg), 
Excelsior, Florence (Crab), Longfield, 
Red Wine and Whitney (No. 20). Pat- 
ten Greening probably should be in- 
cluded in this list, as it has behaved 
very erratically, generally not produc- 
ing a standard vinegar. 

Antonovka, Gilbert, Northwestern 
Greening, Peerless, University and 
Yellow Transparent may produce vin- 
egar strong enough for home use, but 
not of marketable strength, and they 
are not safe variety to use if the vine- 
gar is to be sold. 

When the vinegar has reached the 
point where a test will show at least 
4 per cent of acetic acid, the clear 
fiquid should be racked off into clean 
barrels. This time the barrels should 
be filled full, the bung driven in tight, 
to exclude air, and then placed in a 
cold cellar. In this way any further 
action in the liquid is checked and the 
vinegar kept from spoiling. 

The vinegar may be sold at any time 
after the fermentation is complete, but 
if sold in quantity it should be tested 
to see if it has the proper strength as 
required by law. The law in Minne- 
rota requires that vinegars offered for 
sale shall contain at least 4 per cent of 
acetic acid. The tests may be made by 
the vinegar maker if he so desires, but 
the state dairy and food commission 
will test free of charge all samples sent 
to them, or deputized inspectors may 
call if a request is sent to the com- 
mission. There are provisions in the 
law specifying the amounts of solids 
and ash which the vinegar must con- 
tain, but any vinegar properly and hon- 
estly made will meet the requirements 
on these points. 

Considering all the items of cost, 
sweet cider can be produced for from 
164 to 24 cents per gallon, the exact 
cost depending upon the value of the 
apples, the cost of handling and press- 
ing, the yield, interest and depreciation 
charges on equipment, and the cost of 
marketing. Good management usually 
can keep the cost figure close to the 
minimum given above. With sweet 
cider generally selling for about 40 
cents per gallon, a fair margin of profit 
is possible from cull apples, which usu- 
ally are considered of little or no 
value. 

In vinegar making, the cost will run 
acent or two a gallon higher than for 
~ sr Ohiaaai but the product is more 

urable 

If vinegar making costs a cent or 
two more per gallon than sweet cider, 
itis evident that the advantage in sell- 
ing lies with the sweet cider, as the 
returns come more quickly and the net 
profit will be a little higher. Also, 
there will not be the necessity of 
Watching the vinegar-making process 
and guarding against unfavorable con- 
ditions in the cellar. However, to make 
the cider into vinegar gives the possi- 
bility of a sale when no market can 
be found for sweet cider. As sweet 
Cider can not be kept long, the mar- 


keting time is necessarily limited, and 
Ute more or less limits the quantity 
re in be produced with safety. In 
“Ontra 


t to this, good vinegar will keep 
for a long time if handled properly, so 
there js practically no limit to the 
marketing time. For this reason a 
much larger quantity can be made with 
reasonable assurance that all can be 
eold. The apple grower must decide 
Which product best meets his condi- 
tions, A ready market usually can be 
built up for either sweet cider or vine- 
far, and the grower can thereby secure 
4 profitable method of disposal for a 
boor grade of fruit that might other- 
Wise be wasted.—W. G. Brierley, Divl- 


"ion of Horticulture, University of Min- 
hesota. 
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Why Are Hudson Owners 
Indifferent to Other Cars? 


Isn’t It Because Contentment In 
Hudson Ended Inquiry Into Others? 


Thousands of Hudson owners 
know no other make of car. Their 
satisfaction in the Super-Six leaves 
nothing to tempt them to experi- 
ment elsewhere. 

Our experience gives confidence 
to count every Hudson purchaser 
as a permanent owner. 


Naturally we expect men of wide 
motor knowledge to select Hudson. 
But isn’t it a revelation of the con- 
vincing way Super-Six perform- 
ance overshadows the: field, that 
thousands who profess little me- 
chanical knowledge are just as 
unerring in their choice ? 


Can Any Endorsement 
Rival This? 


For nearly five years Hudson 
has outsold all the world’s fine 
cars. And today its distinction is 
so wanted that we see no curb to 
sales except the production limit- 
ations that fine, accurate building 
imposes. 

More than 100,000 Super-Sixes 
are in service. That exceeds the 
output of any car in its price range 
by many thousands. 

It is a verdict—100,000 strong 
—for qualities and abilities no 


other car can share. It fixes the 
specific reason for dominance of a 
type, unlike any other car. 


This chief issue is Hudson en- 
durance. And it is exclusive, be- 
cause it results from a patented 
principle. Others cannot use this 
invention, which by reducing 
vibration to within 10 per cent of 
vanishing, made Hudson's un- 
equalled reliability marks possible. 


Its Endurance Limits 
Still Undiscovered 


Years must elapse before we 
know the final limit of Super-Six 
endurance. We tried to establish 
those limits by test. Speedway 
trials, a double transcontinental 
run that no other car ever endured 
to finish, and the abuse of high- 
speed racing, failed to reveal the 
point at which Hudson endurance 
would yield. But they did estab- 
lish that the Super-Six possessed 
greater durability than any other 
car ever proved. 


The earliest Super-Sixes, built 
nearly five years ago, and still serv- 
ing with undiminished satisfaction, 
testify how car life is practically 
doubled through this invention. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Measuring Potatoes and Small 
Grain in Bins 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Please publish a fairly accurate 
rule for the measurement of potatoes 
and small grain in bins.” 

Determine the number of cubic feet 
of potatoes or small grain by multiply- 
ing the length in feet by the height 
in feet by the width in feet. This re- 
sult is then divided by 1.25, on the 
assumption that there are 1.25 cubic 
feet in a bushel of potatoes or small 
grain. For example, a bin 10 feet high 
by 10 feet long by 12.5 feet wide would 
contain 1,250 cubic feet, or, dividing 
by 1.25, 1,000 bushels. 





German 1920 Hog Figures 


In March 1, 1920, 9,000,000 hogs were 
reported in Germany, as compared 
with 7,000,000 at the same date in 1919. 
The normal number before the war in 
the same territory was a little over 





20,000,000. Without doubt, Germany 





would import large quantities of hog 
products if she were in position to pay 
the price. Even before the war, when 
Germany had nearly 25,000,000 hogs, 
she imported the equivalent of over 
1,000,000 hogs from the United States 
every year. 


Russian Olive for Windbreak 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of the Russian 
olive as a windbreak behind some ev- 
ergreens? I understand that they will 
grow quicker than evergreens. How 
far apart should they be planted, and 
when should they be put out?” 

The Russian olive is an exceedingly 
hardy tree, and altho it grows consid- 
erably faster than any of the ever- 
greens, it is not an extraordinarily fast 
grower. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent plant one row of Russian 
olives, putting the trees about three 
feet apart, and another row of Carolina 
poplars, putting the trees about four 
feet apart. Early April is the best time 
to set out a windbreak. 








Litters From Old and Young Sows 

The Illinois experiment station, in 
Bulletin 226, recently published, sub- 
mits the following table concerning lit- 
ters from sows of different ages: 























Eater ..00- 1 2 3 | 4 5 
Age of sows| 1.1) 2.0, 2.6; 3.2) 38 
Gestation | | | 

period .../114.7/114.5/114.3|114.7/115.6 
Pigs per lit- | 

ter ......s) 7.31 S.Ol S.Oi Saree 
Weight per | 

ii ee 18.9} 22.5} 23.1) 24.6] 23.6 
Weight per | 

ee | 2.3] 2.71 2.2] 2.7) 2% 





It will be noted that sows with their 
fourth litter average two more pigs per 
litter than sows with their first litter. 
Moreover, the pigs weigt one-fourth of 
a pound more on the average. It still 
is an open question as to whether this 
advantage is sufficient to warrant the 
expense of using old cows. 
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Chart prepared by Bureau of Chart Estimates illustrating the course of cotton and 
wool prices. Note that wool is selling now for less per pound than cotton. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention W allaces’ Farmer. This is manifestly an artificial and temporary situation. 
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cotton. It is right that it should sell 
for more because every one recognizes 
shat wool cloth is more desirable than 
¢ton cloth and moreover wool costs 
considerably more to produce than 
cotto! 
Right at the present time an extraor- 
nary situation exists. Wool is ac- 


elling for less per pound than 

situation which so far as we 

not existed since the time 

vil war. This situation may 

sil continue for a few months, 

; absurd that it should continue 
length of time. 





Sex Control 


For thousands of years man has 
hoped to learn some method of deter- 
mining sex, both in domestic animals 
and in the human race. Thousands 
men have claimed that they have dis- 
covered the secret, but nowadays we 
smile when anyone makes such a state- 
ment. Since the re-discovery of Men- 
del's law, about sixteen years ago, 
many have come to look on sex as an 
jllustration of that law. For instance, 
it is claimed that the character “fe- 


malene: is dominant, while “male- 
ness’ recessive; that the female 
carries in her germ cells both “male- 
ness” and ‘“femaleness”, while the male 


has a double dose of “maleness.” The 
Mendelian, in explaining this hypothe- 
sis, says: The female is heterozygous 
for the dominant “femaleness” and the 
recessive ‘“maleness”, while the male 
is homozygous for ‘“malene gs’. 


To illustrate, in one bowl put fifty 
red marbles and in another bowl put 
twenty-five red marbles and twenty- 
five green marbles. The first bowl we 
will call the male bowl, and the other 
will be the female bowl. Now shut 
your eyes and draw at random one 
marble from each bowl. Do this twen- 
ty times, and the chances are that you 
will get about ten draws of one red 
marble and one green marble, while 
the other ten draws will be both red. 
When you get both red you call the 
product a male animal, while when 


you get one red and one green, you 
call the product a female animal. You 


can readily see that this theory ex- 
plains very nicely how we get one-half 
males and one-half females, not only 


in our domestic animals but in the hu- 
Man race as well. 

The Mendelian explanation of sex, 
while plausible, has not been absolute- 
ly proved. If it is true it may readily 
be seen that no method of sex control 
will ever be developed. Jt is simply a 
matter of blind chance. 

In the old days there were many wild 
ideas about sex control. For instance, 
it was claimed that a female bred early 
in heat would produce a male off- 


spring; or male ova came from one 
ovary or testicle and female ova from 
the other ova or testicle. All of these, 


and many more like them, have been 
thoroly discredited, but now Doctor 
Riddle comes forth with some very 
careful experimental results which 
tend to prove that we may yet learn 
sex control. His work with pigeons 
and doves is reviewed in the Journal 
of Heredity. A pigeon is mated with 


adove, the eggs being constantly taken 
away and hatched in an _ incubator. 
‘nder such conditions mating and the 
Production of eggs continues week af- 


ler week from spring till fall, the birds 
Working constantly to reproduce them- 


belves rhe unusual thing about the 
Whole performance is that practically 
aii the spring and early summer eggs 
fateh into males, while late in the sea- 
on practically all hatch into females. 

Lt only this, but as the season pro- 
fresses and the parent birds are more 
énd more overworked, the eggs hatch 


With greater difficulty. “Femaleness” 


Seems to be associated with weakness 
Dut it d-season are produced some 
birds h are effeminate males and 
others ch are masculine females. 
Bi ts say that all the male germ 
Cells e bird family are alike, that 
Sex j rmined by ova. In pigeons 
a smaller eggs produce males and 
he la eggs females, and when 
ng re mated with pigeons, the 


4. are produced about half and half 
_ Jout the year. But when pigeons 
ed Mated with doves, something hap- 
tor: ‘o turn the large female eggs in- 
~ ae oitspring during the early part 
* e season, while during the latter 














Where Efficiency is Vital There You Will Find Commerce Trucks 
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The Commerce has made 


farmer. Its size and capacity meet every 
hauling requirement of the farm from trips to 


the city to work on the farm. 


Commerce Trucks provide 
rapid and dependable service. 
They get the load to market 
in a condition to bring the 
top price. 


Equipped with big pneumatic 
cord tires,a Commerce chassis 
will pull through anywhere 
that a team and wagon will 
go--soft plowed ground, 
slushy feed lots, bad roads 
do not stop a Commerce 
Truck loaded to capacity. 


Every Way Farm Body 








Sixty per cent of this factory’s output 
for the past two years is working on the 
farms of America today. 


In the United States mail and rural motor 
express service you will find hundreds 


of Commerce Trucks. 


In every large city Commerce 
Trucks are returning invest- 
ments to their owners. 
Swift—reliable—efficient 
Commerce Trucks completely 
meet the needs of exacting 
service. 


good for the Built by a company 10 years old who have 


concentrated on a chassis of one to two tons 
capacity—now the largest manufacturers of 


these chassis types in America. 





Open Express Body 1'/2-2-Ton Capacity 
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MOTOR CAR CO.,, 








DETROIT, MICH. 


Tenth Year Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 




















part of the season the smaller male 
eggs, as well as the female eggs, pro- 
duce females. 

It all sounds very confusing, but it 
seems to be evident that under some 
conditions sex may be controlled. Ac- 
cording to Doctor Riddle, the pressure 
of unusual circumstances may cause 
normal female eggs to produce males, 
and vice versa It seems that the 
strongest germs are males and the 
weakest females, and that there are 
several degrees of “maleness” and “‘fe- 
maleness.” Doctor Riddle thinks that 
we may yet learn to control sex in ani- 
mals and human beings, and also that 
we may learn to produce truly mascu- 
line males and feminine females, and 
avoid the intermediates. It is simply 
a matter of learning what pressure to 
bear on the germ cells. 

The subject of sex control seems to 
be just as mystifying as ever No 
doubt Doctor Riddle’s work will be 
found to have very serious limitziions 
in the near future. At the present 
time, the Mendelian explanation seems 
the most plausible. 





Judging a Horse’s Age 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me if wrinkles 
above the eyes of a horse are a sign 
of old age. Some people say they are, 
while others say they mean nothing in 
this respect. Kindly tell me how to 
judge the age of a horse.” 

The wrinkles referred to by our cor- 
respondent would not be a very reli- 
able guide as to the age of a horse, as 
these might vary greatly with individ- 
ual] horses. The teeth are the best in- 
dex, altho there are certain other gen- 
eral characteristics of age. In young 
animals, of course, size is a factor. As 
the animal ages, the joint become more | 
angular and the poll is more promi- | 
nent. Often there is a greater depers- 
sion in the sides of the face, and the 
hollows above the eyes may become | 








deeper. There is more prominence to | 


the backbone, which may begin to 
turn downward. In old horses, white 
hairs around the eyes, the nostrils and 
the temples sometimes appear. 

While a mature horse has twenty 
teeth in each jaw, it is customary to 
consider only the incisors in estimat- 
ing age. There are six of these in 
each jaw. After the age of about five 
years, the extent to which their sur- 
faces are worn indicates age, while up 
until this time their order of appear- 
ance is the basis for estimating age. 
In about two weeks after the colt is 
born, he will develop the central pair 
of incisors in both the upper and the 
lower jaw. The second pair comes be- 
tween the second and fourth weeks, 
while the third pair of corners appear 
during the fifth or sixth month. 

Two or three months before coming 
threes years old, the central pair of in- 
cisors will be replaced by permanent 
ones on both jaws. These are much 
longer than the temporary teeth, and 
have deep hollow cups. They are ready 
for use at the age of three years. By 
the end of the next, or fourth year, the 
next pair of incisors will have replaced 
the temporary set, and about one-third 
of the central pair of cups will be worn 
away. The corner pair of incisors will 
be ready when the horse is five years 
old, giving him a full mouth of perma- 
nent teeth. The cups of the central 
pair at this age will be about two- 
thirds gone, while the intermediate 
pair will have shown some wear 

A characteristic of a_ six-year-old 
mouth is that the cups of the central 
incisers on the lower jaw have nearly 
disappeared, and that more wear will 
be noticed on the intermediates as well 
as on the corner set. The cups of the 
intermediate pair in the lower jaw dis- 
appear at about the age of seven years, 
and they will be very shallow in the 
corner teeth. At this age the teeth 
become more rounded from the inside, 
and they meet at a sharper angle. A 


| 


notch also will be noticed in the upper 
incisor where it overlaps the lower 
one. The cups in the corner pair of 
incisors on the lower jaw disappear at 
the age of eight years, but are present 
on all the upper teeth. They show 
some wear, however 

After the horse attains the age of 
nine years, his age can not be esti- 
mated so accurately. Ordinarily, the 
cups on the upper central pair of in- 
cisors will have worn away when the 
horse is nine years old, and when he 
is ten, the cups of the intermediate 
pair usually are gone. At this age, the 
teeth begin to meet at a sharper angle 
and are more triangular in shape. The 
cups of the upper corner incisors may 
be gone at the age of eleven years, but 
sometimes they are found there until 
the twelfth or even the fifteenth year, 
if the animal has coarse bones. 

After a horse attains the age of 
twelve years, there is no very accurate 
way of estimating his age. As the age 
increases, the incisors become more 
triangular and the teeth of the upper 
and lower jaws come together at a 
greater anglit. Sometimes the incisors 
become so long that they have to be 
rasped before the molars will meer. 
The value of an old horse is really 
more dependent upon the individual 
than a matter of a few years one way 
or the other, and he should be judged 
by his activities and general appear- 
ance rather than by his mouth. 

Up to the age of about nine or ten 
years, the age of a horse will corre- 
spond quite accurately with the fore- 
going description of his teeth at the 
various ages, but there are exceptions. 
A well-cared-for horse, fed largely on 
succulent, soft feed, will appear to be 
younger than he really is, because his 
teeth will be in better condition, while 
the opposite applies to one fed on dry, 
hard food. When the teeth have been 
“bishoped” by horse dealers, it will be 
found almost impossible to estimate 





the age with any degree of accuracy. 
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Falling 


The following analysis of tt 1920 
wool market situation was pr nted 
fn the July issue of the Bulletin of the 
National 4 ociation ol Wool ianu 
facture! It will be of interest to 
sheep men as presenting the man 
facture! viewpoint 

From the gning of the a isti in 
the autumn of 1918, until the spring of 
1920, the general tendency of the wool 
market was upward It seemed to be 
the general impression that the end of 
rising prices was not near at hand and 
could not come so soon if there was 
an analogy between the conditions ex- 
{sting after the Civil War and those 


after the Great Wa 


The year 1920 opened vith the 
strong demand for fine wool ur rhated 
and the machinery of the United States 
ver ctive but 1 few montl later, 
with little warning, tl e conditions 
suddenly changed, a general inactivit 
starting in May ttling upon t wool 
market and machiner iddenly be- 
gan to ow dowr n response to slug- 
gish selling \ ite a Ist, there 
was little indication of the approach 
ing debacle At that time idle ma- 
chines were only slightly more numer 
ous than on Februa ’d, but a tend 
ency to curtail machine I ning l 
double shift was appearing [ 
ist, the tenden« to abandon doub 
time was a little more marked, as in 


dicated in the figures for the wool con- 


sumption in May, which showed a total 


smaller by 6,000,000 pounds than was 


consumed in each of the two preced 
ing months ty June ist, the slowing 
down of machinery was very percept 
ible, and prices for wool ranged from 
10 to 20 per cent lower The wool 
market was demoralized by many mills 


going on a three-day week and later by 
shut-downs caused by numerous can- 
cellations and by the unwillingness of 
wool dealers to pay the high prices de 
manded by growers when the market 
was steadily falling. 

Undoubtedly the market was affect 
ed also by the fact that many wool 
merchants had large resources tied up 
in coarse wools which long had re 
mained inactive Buyers were with- 
drawn from the western field, where 
there had been some contracting dur 
fing the winter months at high prices, 
and dealers at the wool centers were 
mot anxious to increase their loads in 
a sluggish market when buyers were 
fow 

The underlying causes for this un 


avy dr 























expectedly he 
among them 
ed for money, the 


op were 
high rates demand 
policy of the Federal 


being 


Reserve Board to restrict credit a 
much as possible to bring about a de 
flation, the difficulty of transporting 


freights by railroad the large stocks 
of wool held by dealers and 
turers in the 


supplies owned by British 


manufac 
country tremendous 


the 


this 
govern 


ment, and the accumulated supplies of 
old clips in South America and Aus 
ralia and elsewhere, which could not 


reach a market during the war, togeth 


er with the new clip in this and other 
countries soon to be shorn 
Early in June the wool growers of 


Texas and elsewhere, who had made 


large loans in anticipation of an early 
sale of their clips at prices which they 
expected to be fully 40 or 50 cents per 


pound higher than last year, were un- 
able to store their wool in warehouses 
already bulging with uppl ind 
feared embarrassment when payment 
of their notes would be requested by 
their local banks Tl condition was 
general in the Rock Mountain and 
Pacific stat« Early in that month a 
conference was called by Senators 


Walsh, 
vada; King, 
braska, and < 

to meet in Chic 
discuss the situation 
disaster to the wool 
At that time it 
banks of Boston 
Vance money 


of Montana; Pittman, of Ne 
of Utah: Hitchcock, of Ne 
nberlain of On 


izo on June 17th to 


ron 
on 


which thr 


growing 
alleged 


atened 
industry 
that the 
were unwilling to ad- 
to the wool merchants of 


was 














Prices in Wool Market 


oston to enable them to finance the 
coming clip, and much talk was start- 
ed tl assertion that if Chicago 
bank would raise a fund of $100, 
000,000 to furnish the aid needed, they 
would in all probability wrest thereby 
from Boston the wool market of this 
country and establish it in Chicago. 
When t! conference met in that city 
the expecte p from Chicago bank- 
e did not 1 rialize, and upon invi- 
tation of Chairman Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, members of 
the conference were asked to meet in 


Washington on June 21st to what 
could be done by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the banks thruout the coun- 


see 


try to relieve their necessities 
Fleece wool representatives appoint- 
ed on this committee were Messrs. 


Walker, Ohio; Foster, Wisconsin; 


Moody, New York; Coffey, Illinois; 





Warner, Iowa, and Tyler, Michigan. 
Western bankers and wool men ap- 
pointed were George M. Miles, Byron 
Storey, Frank Bogart and T. A. Mar- 
low, of Montana, and T. S. St. Clair, of 


Idaho. 


Dr. S. W. McClure and J. D. Holli- 


da wert ippointed a committee to 
prepare dat ind statistics to present 
to the meeting in Washington 

The official of the National Wool 
Crowers’ Association who had received 
an invitation to the meeting had also 
appointed a committee, consisting of 
Doctor McClure, Secretary Marshall 
and Mes Sproat, Campbell, Coffey, 
Austin, Rothrock, Noblit and Cock 

The Boston Wool Trade Association 


conference by 
President 
Jones of 


represented at the 
a committee composed of 
Charles P. Nunn, William E 
Hallowell, Jones and Donald, and Sam- 
uel G. Adams, of Adams & Leland. 
Professor Coffey, of Illinois, repre- 
senting the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Fleece Wool States As- 
sociation, and speaking for the Chicago 
asked the Federal Reserve 
Board to approve the following plan: 
“1. That banks in the growing 
states organize themselves into groups 
or combinations in such a way as to 
enable such banks to make loans on 
behalf of groups or combinations 
to the wool-producing customers of the 


was 


conference, 


wool-g 


such 


rene tive banks, to the extent neces- 
sary for finan ing such customers. 
“2. That the Federal Reserve Board 


devise or arrange for the making of 
such regulations as may be necessary 
to render eligible for re-discount the 
paper presented by the oe banks, 
based on loans to wool-growers, on bills 
of lading, warehouse receipts or other 
evidences of title and covered by notes, 
acceptances or other proper instru- 
ment 

“3. To mal this plan completely 
effective, there should be available to 
the lending banks a credit of $50,- 


000,000 

This plan has two 
tages over any other 
been discussed, namely 
will be initiated by the 
which are fully 
mndition (2) 


striking advan- 
plan that has 
(1) The loans 
banks, 
the bor 
loans will 


home 
familiar with 


rowers’ ¢ The 


be secured by the borrowers’ total as- 
sets 

“If the above is put into operation, 
it is held, the growers will be enabled 
to secu unds to continue their busi- 
ness, and will be willing to await and 
abide by the de lopments of the wool 
ma t 

After t od ussion of the situ 
ation, during which the views of all 
part V placed in record, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, with the approval 
of the co t rep enting the Chi- 
cago conference, decided upon the fol- 
lowing actio 

The wool grower may ship his wool 
to one of the usual points of distribu 
tion, obtaining from the railroad a bill 
of lading for the shipments. The grow- 
er may then draw a draft against his 
bank for such amount as may be 
agreed upon by the grower and the 


b ink, 


secured by the bill of lading. A 
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Joliet Man uri 

made nothing b it Cc r 

sey say Upc heomate t Ain 
take in buyin ig JOL IE’ 

farm, large or small. Cor . 








saving, time-savin efaic 
as in any other macnine. 4 * 
beaters warranted for 5 years. 


a century the 


ig, C ompany has 


Shellers—the largest 


vould. You make no mis- 
. There’s a size for any 


more superior power- 
‘nt shelling improvements 
only cylinder sheller with 


Farmers get higher prices at 


ines 


po mea for corn shelled with a Foliet, because it is shelled right. 


The JOLIET, Famous Wherever 


Corn Grows 


Any Corn Belt farme 


and make big profits shelling for 
é e ready to shell and marke 
» JOLIET, simplest an 
you notrouble. Any 8-16 Tra 
der “Joliet.””. Guaranteed to run lig] 





e . 1" 
for your particular needs to shell e1 


Write for particulars and our big illustrated catalogue. 


name of your nearest dealer. 


Attracti 








his net 
your corn whenever roads and markets 


tor runs a 6-hole 


rht 


can Saye money shelling his own corn 


Have your own JOLII 


ght 0rs. 

i strongest of all Shellers, will give 
spring or No. 1 cyli 

, work fast and thoroly. A size 


ther shucked or unshucked corr 


Give 


inoccupied terri- 
——— 








tory. Write. ? 
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At a Cost of wis ¢c Per Cord! 


Sead Today for Bi et Offer and Low 
Direct Price on the PPA A, The One Man 
Saw, the first made and sold direct from 


OTTAWA LOG SAW 


Saws Down Trees Saws Logs Saws 
Limbs 


















FREE 
Wee st once for 
Special Offer 
Factory L t Price. 







Saws 25 to 40 Cords a Day 


Factory to user. Greatest labor saver and 
money-maker ever invented. Saws any size 
log at the rate of a foot aminute. Does the 
work of tenmen. Aseasily moved from log 
to log or cut to cut as any wh 











it seer, OTTAWA MFG. Co., 





alk Sp Or ! 





4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine — 
over 3 H-P. Hopper cooled. il- 
lating Magneto; no batteries ever 
needed. Easy to start in any 
weather. Automatic Governor re- 
gulatesspesd. Uses fuelonly 
as needed. Cheap to oper- 
ate. Saw blade easily re- 
moved. When not sawing, 
engine runs pumps, feed mills 
and other machinery. Pulley fur: 


Cash or Easy Payments— 
30 Days Trial Shipped girvct from 


waiting 
no dela Let the OTTAWA, my oe aE, os and pay 
for itself as you use 10. YEAR GUARANTEE. 

See the OTTAWA at work on your farm once 


and you will never give it ap every 
it-saws 
















Cuts down trees 
level with the 
ground 
































2165 Hood Street, Ottawa, Kans, 








federal reserve act authorizes any 


member-bank to accept the draft se- 
cured in this manner at the time of 
acceptance, provided that the draft 
matures in not more than six months 
from the time of acceptance After 
such acceptance, such a draft is eli- 
gible for rediscount by the Federal Re- 


Bank that it has a 
maturity of not 
from the 
and provided that it bears the 
ment of a member-bank It was sug 
gested that the Federal Reserve Board 
Federal Reserve 
ut that the 


distribuiton 


serve provided 
than three 
discount, 


ndorse 


more 


months date of 


communicate with the 
Banks, pointing « 


of wool to points of 


shipments 
may 


} 


properly be 


financed by accept 








the above manner.” 

At this conference it was pointed out 
by Chairman Harding that the board 
had no authority to help sustain pres- 
ent price nd that all parties felt a 
sympathy for the growers who were 
caught in a falling market which would 
entail losses not only upon them but 
upon dealers as well who held large 


stocks of wool for which there was no 
ready market. The growers on their i; 








It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone - Shape @ 
grinders are the correct principle ‘'” 
in Feed Mill construction. They} 
mean larger grinding ‘ace 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
ee ane Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 
**Desire to express 9, . =| 
| iP, the long-lasting, trouble-proof 
mith long than na Dole per gent for 
repairs.” .W. Watt, Jasctebers. O.| 
10 sizes; 2 to 25H. P. Write 
for free catalogue. l 
N. G. BOWSHER CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. ce J 

















A WONDERFUL NEW 
Everbearing Strawbert) 


Pl: ants mow heavily loaded with fr: “= 
having a quart if all ripe at once. Write 4 ; 


my strawberry story—FREK, 
A. L. GALLUP, BROOKLYN, yowA 


GUARANTEED SEEDS fie eermon'ins 

Sweet Cl lover $15; Timothy $5; Rye $2 25 Sugars 
wt Bonds accepted. 

ME IER 8KED CoO. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Sept. 17, 1920 
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part disclaimed any desire artificially | 

to sustain unreasonable prices, but | 3 2 
«ney did not wish to be forced to sell 


their new wool on a falling market at 


w figures. They would be satisfied 
“ store their wool and await develop- ® orn us Yr ® 














hich they felt sure would re- 
cylt after a lapse of ninety days or six 
months, in renewed activity, and an 
approximate return to prices which 


ments 
men 






~eyailed a few months earlier. 


n an article dated at Chicago and 
printed in the Daily News Record of 





jyne 19th, Dr. S. W. McClure, former 

cecretary of the National Association | I | 5 | 

of Wool Growers, who attended the ; A ea ean — Ae | ZZ fn) 
Chicago conference on June 17th, is : pl tee | | oe mennigm = 
quoted as having said, respecting the an 4 Gott - - sO NY ZAG , {aati 
jower prices for wool then prevailing: reek =< me ae + 4g 





‘tT can not see that anything has hap- 





pened to depreciate the market value 
of wools. I believe an advance of 50 


cents may legitimately be expected, 
and not less than 40 cents on cross- 


preds, except on low grades.” Th 

Taking up Doctor McClure’s state- se 
ment, it will be interesting to note | at 
what did happen within three months 


prior to the meeting of the Chicago 
conference, to affect prices in the wool 
markets not only of the United States 


put also of Great Britain, South Amer- Putting a John Deere Elevator to work Another thing, when you have John Deere 

ica and Australia. means almost as much to you as one more husker in Elevator equipment it is much easier to get help, and 

In the first place, discount rates were your corn fields. Itshortens by days the time required usually you can get your corn husked for 1 to 2 cents 

advanced by order of the Federal Re- to get your husking done. _ Practically all ofthe time less per bushel because that hard job of scooping is 

serve Board in the hope of restricting ordinarily required for scooping the corn into your cribs eliminated entirely. A team of horses or a 3 to 6-H.P. 

7} “ve for speculative purposes ‘The is saved for actual husking in the field. farm engine furnishes ample power. 

cost of money was so high that many In 3 to 6 minutes’ time the John Deere Ele- In addition to the time and labor-saving fea- 
corporations needing money to finance vator delivers the biggest load of corn or small grain tures, the same high quality that has characterized 

: into your highest cribs or bins. John Deere implements for many years is built into the 


their business sold their Liberty bonds 
at a loss to get ready cash. The gov- 


ernment itself sold treasury certifi- John Deere Portable Grain Elevator 





— cates bearing 6 per cent interest, a 
higher rate by far than was paid on The John Deere is practically an all-steel elevator can make the wheel base as long or as short as necessary. 
; any bond issued during the war. Strikes —no warping out of shape to cause binding, wear and The overhead dump, too, has special features. The 
: causing freight congestion made it dif- breakage—no decaying. It gives you years of satisfac- raising and lowering of the wagon is under the control 
ficult to move supplies to the mills tory service. of the operator at all times. The automatic stop pre- 
=| and fabrics to market. Each sheet steel section is strongly trussed and vents the wagon fromrising higher than necessary. The 
The overall movement and the “Don’t braced. The John Deere Elevator never sags. Roller wagon is lowered by gravity under the control of the 
Purchase” campaign (the latter car- bearings, running in self-aligning boxes in boththe head operator—no power required. 


and boot sections, lighten the draft and are long-lived. You will need this equipment this fall more than 

The elevator truck will appeal to you because itis ever before. With the scarcity and high price of helpa 
not necessary to take the derrick apart every time you John Deere Elevator will make an extra good invest- 
store it. The derrick rises and lowers as the elevatoris mentthis year. But don’t wait—order your elevator now 


ried on under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Justice) had an effect up- 
on purchasers and gave expression to 


2 widespread feeling, created by a per- raised and lowered. It alsohasatelescopingreach—you from your John Deere dealer to be sure you will get it. 
sistent propaganda carried on by gov- 
ermmental agencies, that prices were Write for Our Free Elevator Booklet 
» hich a . . , 23e 
too high and should be reduced. These A post card will bring you our big elevator booklet that illustrates and describes the full line of John Deere Elevators. There 
were followed by 20 per cent cut price may be another type that will fill your needs better than the type illustrated above. Write today. Ask for Booklet EL-634 


sales conducted by retailers of dry 


goods and clothing, which, starting in 

Philadelphia and New York, spread 

rapidly thruout the country. These hap- perp, 
penings created uncertainty and a feel- S) we, 

ug that a break in the market for MOLINE. ILL 
fabrics was likely soon to occur. Can- 


cellations, a regrettable and unjustifi- 
Goetses SEGGME Taee Gece THE DE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


hI 
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able custom accepted in the American 
market, poured in upon the manufac- 

















dealers and manufacturers which had | day for ten weeks during the potato week, one-twenty-fifth of a pound of 











turers who, having covered their needs : P ‘ 

for raw materials, were obliged either | t© be added to the new clip about to | season, and will be paid at the rate of | butter, and one loaf of bread per per- 

to find at reduced prices new custom- be shorn. Great Britain had not been | 60 shillings per week. From February | son. Their food conststs mostly of po- 

ers for the fabric ordered and can- able to move as rapidly as had been | Ist to October 31st, the ten-hour day | tatoes. As a result, they are suffering 

celed or manufacture high-priced mate- planned the wools owned in Australa- will be in effect, and the rate of pay severely from tuberculosis and other 
once rials for stock. One large exporting | S!@ nor had it or the United States will be 36 shillings per week. From diseases which go with under-nourish- 
ret and importing corporation is said to been able to sell the vast stores of low November 1st to January 3lst, the pay ment. In the cities families are crowd- 
tans, have canceled with one company a grade wools they owned. will be 30 shillings per week. The ed into badly ventilated rooms. _Condi- 
— million dollar order because, as the The above were some of the things | foregoing applies to men who board tions are even worse in Austria, and 
ad ‘anceling corporation’s vice-president | that did happen and some of the condi- themselves. Wages for men who are are very similar in most of the Euro- 

is quoted as saying, he “anticpated a tions which affected adversely the woo} | boarded on the farm run 45 shillings | pean countries. 
3 trop in woolen goods and for that rea- | Markets not only of the United States, | Per week for the twelve-hour day, and | mecca — 

son got under cover.” Conditions in | but of the world. These were well | 24 shillings per week for the ten-hour | 

that respect are said to have been as | known to the wool merchants who, | ay, February Ist to October 31st, and | Dodder Problem 

bad as they were after the armistice willing in the early winter to buy wools 8 shillings oo for the ten-hour | An Iowa correspondent writes: 

was signed, when orders which would | in the west at what now seem high day from November Ist to January - : : aa ae 

have kept the mills busy for fiv prices, which were rejected by the | 31st. Overtime will be paid at the rate I have a fifteen-acre field of clover, 

nont} : ae ae ee ae ee icaldeat i are ako -. | of nine-pence per hour. Prices are also seeded last spring, on which I have 

\ ionths and on which reliance was | 8’owers, did not dare to make pur : ] as an excellent stand, but my neighbors 

f Placed, vanished over night. chases in large quantities in a falling | agreed upon for piece work in digging say that it is infested with dodder ina 
| While the machinery of Germany, market. | potatoes. An interesting clause in the | number of places. Some of this dod- 


agreement reads: “It must be clearly | der went to seed this year. Would it 
; understood that no farmer is required | be safe to leave this field for hay an- 
to furnish alcoholic beverages of any | Other year? This land needs the clover 


Austria 





+ France and Belgium was not 
ing operated to anything like its for- 


Se Ta 
c 








mer ca city . 
tee ob es, ho yey engi a as. The Eight-Hour Day and a description to his employes.” badly, and I — a to i to 
a, ee ee B 5 arm i | stand unless there is danger of pollut- 

j “ ka bine curtailed by 11 or 12 ’ F ers’ Union | ing the land with dodder.” . 
—_ Working ply Bs agen hae ered - ae — “ ~ ne Conditions Abroad | We suggest that our correspondent 
: \ nt into effect | clipping from the Isle of Jersey. It | allow his clover to stand, and cut it for 
| ah February, 1919. This condition | seems that they have a regular farm- | Reports which come to us from hay next year before the dodder goes 
ae a te increase the surplus stocks | ers’ union over there. The clipping | trustworthy sources indicate distress- | to seed. He can pasture the second 
erly tat which had been piling up in | gives the agreement between this Jer- | ing conditions in Europe. For exam- | growth for several weeks, but should 
ns sal icing countries during the | sey farmers’ union and the farm labor- | ple, we have a report from Germany, rt gg to plow as soon as the dodder 
ants ‘re than four years of war for lack | ers who belong to the dock workers | from which it appears that food condi- ; 8/VeS Signs of blooming. Dodder seed 
ace £0 @ ships t carry it to the consuming | and general workers’ unions. It is the | tions there are bad. There is very lit- will live —o in the ground for several 
Marke rad i = age ; | ; years, and in order to be on the safe 
4, 1OWA ao, ermitted by Great Britain to | customary agreement between employ- tle sugar, butter, bread and fats. Most | side it is wise to manage the clover 
ha _— use it. ers and employed, agreeing On prices. | of the people are suffering from under- ; hay crop with the object in view of 
— © all these was the large | Able-bodied and capable agricultural | nourishment. The Germans are al- | preventing the dodder from producing 

* of wool held in this country by | laborers are to work twelve hours a lowed only half a pound of meat ai seed. 
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| HEARTS AND HOMES 




















T ar was esta ed by Mra nry W ice ctr phere subjects of interest to 
Hea and Homes readers are rine f prefs i f iter w e published. d- 
ress all ing es and letters HH arts coal Shousne ti partment, Wallaces’ Farmer Des Moines, Iowa. 
One Woman’s Way | panions than the children. We have a 
‘ r, good visit every day, and the wheels 
When newspaper report ire given of life are running much more smooth- 
an assignment to cover, the peak of ] for the oil of mutual understand- 
it as “getting a story.” ing 
' We “got a story” the other day that 
interested us and we hope will inter- 
est you. The heroine—a farmer's wife | The Kitchen 
lives in Polk county, Iowa, but there | 
7 then ike her anywhere ia the In the modern farm home no room 
ik@leweat, She got up early in the has undergone a greater transforma- 
etalk . a | tion than the kitchen. In our grand- 
morning and worked cheerfully until | mother’s days, when the kitchen was 
after the dinner dishes were washed, | algo the dining room, living room and 
and went on working at odds and ends | often the bedroom, a large kitchen 


of ironing, or cleaning, or sewing, or 
canning fruit, always subject to the 
interruptions of the three children, un- 
til supper-time. Then she dragged thru 
the dishwashing after a late supper 
and got the children’s feet washed and 
put them or sent them to bed, and fin- 
ally got off to bed herself, so tired she 
hated to take off her shoes and dread- 


ed to feel the sting of weary feet 
She knew if she went on as she was 
going, she would never get the joy 
out of*life which a happy wife and 
mother should have, despite hard work. 
She knew, furthermore, that relief 
must be of her own devising. The sub 
ject didn’t even seem of great impor- 


tance to her husband. 

After thinking and praying over her 
troubles, she decided that what she 
needed was company to bring a new 


interest in r life, and that that com- 
pany was at hand in the personality 
of her own husband and children. John 
must be made to talk to her about 
some topic other than the work, and 
she must interest herself in the mental 
as well as the physical make-up and 
welfare of her children 

As every intelligent woman is doing 
nowadays, she wanted to be informed 
on our political organizations and gov- 
ernment. So she got book from the 
library without John’s knowing or car- 
ing what they we and she found fun 
in posting herself on the side opposed 
to her husband, and auestioning him 
about why he thought thu ind so 
when this and that were true, etc., ete. 


The fifteen minutes a day she spent in 


reading civics and civil government 
bore fruit in the topics of the table 

about the only time she saw her John 
and the husband became both proud 


that his wife was 
interest in her 


to know 
intelligent 


and pleased 
taking an 


coming responsibility as a voter 

Half an hour of each day he closed 
the door on the house and went out 
with the children to get acquainted 
with the farm. It is three months since 
the first of tl half-hour and life 
has broadened nd deepened for all of 
them since that dats They have 
learned the nu r of varieties of oal 
trees on tl farm, and their differ 
ences; the wild vers and shrubs, the 
birds that frequent their home place; 
the difference in the 1 of different 
fields, and how thei father reat It 


They have played croquet, and tossed 


the medicine ball, and the boy of nine 
has taught mother how to throw a ball 
like man throws a ball 

And then they have been singing to 
gether Mothers used to sing so much 
more than they sing now. Do you sup- 
pose it is because we can't bring ow 
selves to utter the words of the mod 
ern jazz without the catchy music that 
disguises their nothingness? 

This mother and her children sing 
more than the “first and last verses of 
America,” more than “the first verse 
of the Star-Spangled Ban They 


got a book and studied 


lullabies of diffe 


on folk songs 


rent lands 


Some days they only sat on the 
@rass and day-dreamed of what each 
would do if a fairy should give them a 


thousand dollars 


“Life is so much more worth while 
now,” this mother said, “and do vou 
know, I have never found better com 








was a necessity. Many older people 
will remember some kitchen where a 
bed, curtained off in a recess, occu- 
pied one corner, and the family always 
gathered around the fireplace in the 
evening. But while many pleasant 
memories may cluster around the old- 
time kitchen, it is mostly a thing of 
the past, and the small modern kitch- 
en, with its convenient equipments, 
has taken its place. Today the large 
kitchen is not necessary, and the 
small one, if properly arranged, saves 
the housewife many steps. 

Not all women may be able to have 
the small modern kitchen as snugly 
and conveniently arranged as a steam- 


ship’s locker, but even the large 
kitchen in the old-fashioned farm- 
house, may be made more convenient 
to work in by the proper arrangement 
of its furnishings. And not every 
woman is able to have all the best 


modern equipments for her workroom, 
but every women can plan to get the 
best, one at a time, and so little by lit- 
tle furnish her kitchen with the labor 


savers and conveniences that will 
lighten her labor, save her miles of 
travel each day, and give her a new 


lease of life. 

Every woman who does the cooking 
for her family is entitled to a good 
range. There is no great need of a 
great clutter of cooking utensils, but 
what one has should be of the best, for 
the convenience of the cook and the 
health of the family. Aluminum cook- 
ing utensils are light and convenient 
and easily cared for, but they are not 
everlasting if banged and burned and 


scraped and misused. The brown 
stoneware casseroles and ramekins 
with the cream white lining are very 
convenient, as when used for pud- 
dings, custards and casserole cookery 
they may be placed on the table, but 


these, too, need care in the handling 
It will pay any housewife to get a few 
pyrex cooking dishes. A large pyrex 
cake dish may also be used for small 
roasts, and for baking bread and 
beans, and altho these dishes are 
rather expensive, if bought one at a 
time, they are not beyond the reach of 
the average woman, and are prac 
tically unbreakable. 

All kitchen furnishings should be 
assembled to save and for con- 
venience in doing the work. The work 
table should be placed near the range, 
with shelves and hooks above for arti- 
cles needed in baking. If there are 
plenty of built-in cupboards and clos 


steps, 


ets a kitchen cabinet is not necessary, 
but if one is needed it should be se- 


lected with care It should have an 
enameled interior, and not too many 
small compartments to be kept clean 
and sanitary. 

At the present time ice seems to be 
a necessity in the farm home, and 
the selection of the ice box should be 


given a good deal of thought There 
are some excellent ice boxes on the 
market, and some that are not so 
good, and it pays to get the best. Of 
course, a porcelain ice box is desir 
able, but they are expensive, but a 


good hardwood ice box with enameled 
interior will be found satisfactory, and 
if kept clean and sanitary will answer 


every purpose. The back porch is an 
ideal place for the ice box, as it can 
be filled without tracking into the 
kitchen. But if it must be placed in 
the kitchen, it should be set as far 
from the range as possible. The ice 
box needs to be kept scrupulously 
clean in summer, and no _ hot food 


should be placed in it to cool. It is 
a good plan to put such food as cooked 
onions, cabbage and turnips in glass 
fruit cans and screw down the covers, 
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before placing in the ice chest, as this 
prevents the odor from tainting such 
articles as butter, milk and cream. 

Running water and a good kitchen 
sink is something that every woman 
who does her own work is entitled to. 
Almost any farm home can have wa- 
ter piped in at a reasonable cost, and 
no matter what the cost, this is a la- 
bor saving convenience that should not 
be neglected. The time is past when 
any woman should be compelled to 
pump and carry water into the house 
for daily use, for too many women 
have already worn themselves out and 
lost their health by this very work. 
In all new, modern homes this matter 
of running water is attended to, but 
surely it is too often neglected in the 
home that was built before modern 
conveniences were to be had as easily 
as they are today, but it is in this 
very home, with all its old-time incon- 
veniences, that these new labor savers 
are most needed. 


BETTY MORGAN. 


What to Buy in Yard Goods 
for Underwear 





Heavy Materials, Width 27 to 36 inches 
—(1) Loose weave medium thread mus- 
lin: (2) seersucker; (3) longcloth; (4) 
pajama nainsook. 

Lighter Weight, Width 36 to 40 inches 
serkeley cambric; nainsook; dimity; 
barred muslin; crepe. 

To judge quality ,observe the size and 
uniformity of the threads comparative 
size of warp and weft ,the firmness of 
the weave and the amount of dressing. In 


all goods the width of the material is an 
item for consideration both in estimat- 
ing cost and from the point of view of 


economical cutting.—Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College. 


A Reader’s Recipe ™ Whole- 
some Pancakes 


For two or three persons take: But- 
termilk, 24 ounces; one egg; flour, 11 
ounces Thoroly beat these together, then 
add one level teaspoonful. of soda, one 
level teaspoonful of salt; beat again. Bake 
on a hot griddle greased with pure lard. 
After the cake is turned, let it remain on 
the griddle till it puffs up and is thoroly 
cooked. Too many pancakes are only half 


baked. Serve with butter and syrup made 





























with sugar. Poorly cooked food is re- 
sponsible for indigestion. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 

44 4 al 
4 z. 
STORIES 
From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
\ Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. a 
Y 
How Mr. Weasel Was Made 
An Outcast 

Chatterer the Red Squirrel peered down 
from the edge of an old nest built long 
ago in a big hemlock tree in the Green 
Forest, and if you could have looked into 
Chatterer’s eyes, you would have seen 
there a gre fear. He looked t way 
he looked that way Little by ttle the 
fear left hir and when at last he saw 
Peter } coming his way I gave a 
little sigh of relief and ran down the 
tre Peter saw him and headed straight 
tow i him to pass the time of day 

Peter,” whispered Chatterer is soon 
is Peter was near enough to hear, “have 
you seen Shadow the Weasel 

It was Peter's turn to look frightened 
and he } tily glanced this way and that 
way No,”” he replied “Is he any- 
where about here?” 

“IT saw m pass about five minutes 
ago, but he seemed to be in a hurry, and 
I guess he has gone now,” returned Chat- 
terer, still whispering 

[ hope s My goodness, I hope so!” 
exclaimed Peter, still looking this way 
ind that way uneasily 

I hate him! declared Chatterer, 
fiercely 

So do I replied Peter I guess ev- 
erylt do It must be dreadful to be 
hate by everybody. I don't believe he 
has a_ singl friend in the wide wide 
world not even among his own rela- 
tive I wonder why it is he never tries 
to mal ny friends.”’ 

“Here ¢ s Jimmy Skunl Let ask 
him He ought to know, for he is Shad- 


Chatterer 
ambling up in his 


ow's cousin,” said 
Jimmy came 
lazy way, for know he never hurries 
It seemed to Chatterer and Peter that 
he was slower than usual. But he got 
there at 
“Why is it 
Shadow 
any 


you 


last 
Jimmy Skunk, that your 
the Weasel, never tries 
friends?” cried Chatterer 
as Jimmy was near enough 


cousin, 
to make 
as soon 





- 19% 
‘I’ve never asked him, but [ any, 
it’s because he doesn’t want them» ™ 
plied Jimmy. 7 
“But why? asked Peter. 
“T guess its because he is ar ast” 





replied Jimmy. 
“What is an outcast?” demanded Peter 
“Why, somebody with who nobod 
else will have anything to d testi 
replied Jimmy. “I thought rybody 
knew that.” 
“But how did it happen that — 
} an outcast in the first plac: rsisted 
| Peter 
“He’s always been an o ever 
since he was born, and I su; e is 
used to it,’’ declared Jimmy 3 father 
was an outcast, and his grand! und 
his great-grandfathers, away } to the 
days when the world was yo 
“Tell us about it. Do tell t itm 
begged Peter 
Jimmy smiled good-natured Well 
seeing that I haven't anything els to de 
just now, I will. Perhaps ows 
may learn something from t ry.” 
said he. Then he settled hims com- 
fortably with his back to an old stump 


and began: 
“When old King Bear ruled in the for. 









was then. No one suspected an 
of meanness, for with 


yone elge 


est long, long ago, and the t-great. 
ever-so-great grandfathers of al! of ug 
and of everybody else lived in peace and 
happiness with each other trim, 
spry Mr. Weasel lived with the rest. fp 
was small, just as Shadow is now, and 
| he looked just the same as Shadow does 
| now. He was on the best of terms with 
| all his neighbors, and no one had a word 
| to say against him. In fact, he was rath. 
| er liked and had quite as mar friends 
| as anybody. But all the time he hada 
| mean disposition. He hid it from his 
| neighbors, but he had it just the same 
| Now mean dispositions are easily hidden 
| when everything is pleasant and _ there 
| are no worries, and that is the way it 


plenty to eat and 


nothing to worry about, there was no 
| cause for meanness. 
“With his mean disposition, Mr. Weasel 
| was also very crafty. Being small and 
moving so swiftly, he was hard to keep 
} track of. You know how it is with Shad- 
ow—now you see him, and now you don't.” 
Chatterer and Peter nodded. They knew 


that it is because of this that | 
Shadow. 


S called 


“Well,” continued Jimmy, didn't 
take him long to find that were 
careful, he could go where he pleased, and 
no one would be the wiser. They say 
that he used to practice dodging out of 
sight when he saw anyone coming, and 
after a while he got so that he could dis- 
appear right under the very noses of his 
neighbors Being so slim, he could go 
where any of his four-footed ghbors 
could, and it wasn’t long before he knew 
all about every hole and nook ar orner 
anywhere around. There were no secrets 
that he didn’t find out, and all the time 


no one suspected him.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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Name ‘‘Bayer’”’ en 
'genuine Aspirin introduced t 
physicians in 1900. _ Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TAB 
oF ASPIR 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu!s 
Monoaceticacidesier of Salicylicacid 
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Women 


Tf you are planning new dresses our bea 
tiful 80-page style book will give you mau 
valuable suggestions you cannot get else wrING 
Gont Free. Write {OWA BUTTON & PLA 

» Dept. No. 1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, 
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Style Book 
Absolutely 
Free! 





S@eupunmpgqeemtspeepeuaan & 
eese@ueaevegaeepeeawa Fs, 
S@Sgaegcsemeaemwnetias 
Beeue wp aeaatss, 
eageepeepupaeevsp 
Buesgueaeaeane 


NE copy of this Style Book is reserved for each reader 
of ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.” 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book is indeed the Book of 
LOWER PRICES. It quotes all the new and lower 
prices on thousands of bargains in everything for Men’s 
and Women’s and Children’s wear. 

One copy of this Book of Lower Prices is yours free— 
but you must write for it today. 

Prices are lower—in this 


New *“‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 


And just to have you see the NEW prices—to see for yourself 
the saving the “NATIONAL” offers we have reserved one 510-page 
book just for you. 

510 Pages —and every page offering you a saving of dollars! 

The latest New York Styles are shown—the new dresses dollars less 
than last spring, the new suits at dollars less than the average of today’s 
Prices. There is everything a woman wears—at the new prices. 

For men there are suits and overcoats and shoes and shirts, sweaters, 
underwear, hats —everything for men’s wear—at the very latest prices 
the newest and lowest prices. There is everything for boys and girls, 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 200 West 24th Street, New York City 
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for infants’ wear, everything good and wearable and becoming— 
and always priced at a saving. 


See the Newest Prices 


The Lowest Prices—the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Offers 


As a reader of ‘‘Wallace’s Farmer,” we want you to have your 
copy of this 510-page Style Book—the new book of the new prices, 
the Book of Lower Prices. 

We want you to see this book and to know our policy of doing 
business. 

First: Everything guaranteed satisfactory to 
you or your money back. 


Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed 
price—we always offer a saving. And we 
try always to offer extra quality. We try to 
add value, to put extra service and the 
greatest possible satisfaction into every 
penny of the price. 

But to repeat—One copy of this book is yours—is here waiting 
for you. You only need write on a post card your name and address 
and the new “NATIONAL” Style Book, the Book of the New Prices, 
will be sent you free. 


Our New 


MEBRASHA 
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In One of These States? ‘ini: tine em on Kansas City House 
—_— Ne . tony semvice PEO 3 O serve you quicker, we have built in 
Oklahoma a Joav seavic ican a Kansas City a new $2,200,000 home for 

Nebraska yo seen = soued the “NATIONAL. 

Kansas Louisiana tig i e Y ho li , a ee hi 
Missouri Utah mz Eon ssa AW i — © 10 live in the weetee shown on this 
Colorado Rosalia i pe J n Map can now order from Kansas City and get 
aaa ce 2 your goods quicker. You will get the same 
THEN write for your Style Book to Kansas a goods as in New York, the same styles, at 

City, Missouri. exactly the same prices—only quicker. 

: Texas 
Our new Kansas City House is 1,350 miles When writing for your new “NATIONAL” 
LOvisiana 


nearer you than our New York House. So write 
to our new Kansas City House. One copy of 
the “NATIONAL” Style Book is held for you 
there—waiting to be sent to you free. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


5457 Independence Ave., 


Style Book, be sure to write to the Kansas City 
home of the “NATIONAL.” 


Address your letter or post card to 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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My , ow The Very 
Lig Mite, 4 Latest 
Always in 
Glover 
Sweaters 





Ay 


Each season the five big mills 
producing Glover Sweaters are 
first to turn out the newest, snap- 
piest sweaters. Somany mills are 
necessary because new styles 
require new machinery too costly 
for a single mill to install fre- 
guently. 


GOODWEAR 
CG, le GOODS 


GUARANTEED 































You'll realize the advantage of buying Glover Sweaters when 
you know that there is a choice of 220 up-to-date styles and 
over 600 color combinations—for men, women and children. 


There is always a Glover Sweater for the occasion, whether 
you want a knock-about garment or something especially fine. 
And at whatever price you buy, you are certain of the very 
best for the money. 


Long experience in making Glover Sweaters has developed 
the selection of yarns to anexact knowledge of kinds that give 
best wear and hold their shape. You can be sure that a 
Glover Sweater will not bag or sag, that it has correct fitting 
arms and shoulders and highest perfection of workmanship 
throughout. Yet, you pay nothing extra for added value. 


Other High Grade Glover Garments 


There's just one standard for Glover Goodwear Goods—the 
best from the customer’s standpoint. Let us prove it. Next 
time you buy, ask for Glover make—in gloves, mittens, 
Gloveralls, caps, work shirts, dress shirts, underwear, hosiery, 
furnishings, leather sleeve vests, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 74 | Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg, Dyersville, la.; East Dubuque, 
Savanna, Ill.; and La Porte, Ind. 


DEALERS . Write for information about 
e the popular Glover Line 
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| ot oofing Products 
Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
for farm buildings or city construction. 


APOLLO-KEY&TONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
celled for Culverts, ewes Silos, Roofing, Spouting and al! ex- 
posed sheet metal work. Look for the Keystone added to brand. 
~ Sold by leadingdealers. Ke yvsTone Copper Stee! ix also superior 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings’ booklet. 


ut’ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























{Our Sabbath School Peso 


By HENRY WALLACE 


a 





the quarterly reviews 








———— 

Except when announcement ie made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabtarh cor, 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch7nges as may. 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwuys 4 ly ra 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be « 
- duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Review 
(Netes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 26, 1920.) 


The lessons of the quarter afford a 
comparison of the characters of the 
first three kings of Israel, immediately 
following the period of the judges, and 
should include the last five lessons of 
the preceding quarter, telling of the 
choice of Saul as the first king, the vic- 
tory of Jonathan and his armor bearer, 
Saul’s failure and the anointing of Da- 
vid as king in his stead. The first les- 
son of the quarter takes up the com- 
bat between David and Goliath, the 
Philistine giant, and tells the story of 
David’s growing popularity at the 
court of the king and among the peo- 
ple, and the consequent jealousy of 
Saul and his attempts to take David’s 
life. 

Thru his continued brooding, Saul 
becomes almost insane in his jealousy 
of David. Jonathan is no traitor to his 
father, instead standing by him to the 
end, and unselfishly dying with him. 
But he also remains Joyal in his friend- 
ship with David, and warns him that 
Saul intends to kill him. He binds 
himself by a solemn oath to be true 
to David, and in return exacts an oath 
that he will protect Jonathan all his 
life and stand by his children after his 
death, when David shall be king. Da- 
vid in his war song describes Jona- 
than’s love for him as “wonderful, 
passing the love of women.” He, how- 
ever, forgot his promise to Jonathan, 
and allowed his nephews and _ half- 
brethers to be killed, and it was not 
until many years afterwards that he 
sought out Jonathan’s lame son and 
took him into his home as a pensioner. 

(Lesson 3.) Thru the persecution 
of Saul, David became an _ outlaw. 
Saul hunts him as tho he were a wild 
beast. David has him in his power in 
a cave in which he is hidden, but 
spares the king's life. Later on, when 
Saul is sleeping in his cainp, David 
again spares his life. In this transac- 
tion David appears at his very best. 
He knew that Saul deserved to die, but 
he recognized that vengeance belongs 
to God. Also, Saul was the anointed 
of the Lord; therefore, his person was 
sacred. His course makes Saul thor- 
oly ashamed, and he admits that he 
has sinned; but his repentance is not 
sincere, and his insane jealousy of Da- 
vid continues until the death of Saul 
and Jonathan at the battle of Gilboa. 

David asks Divine counsel as to 
whether he shall attempt to secure the 
kingdom by returning to his country, 
and when told to do so, as to the best 
place of settlement. He shows kingly 
qualities in his treatment of the fac- 
tion which, under the leadership of 
Saul, had persistently sought his life. 
In the Song of the Bow he extols the 
virtues of the Saul of other days and 
passes over his mistakes. He blesses 
the men who took care of the bodies of 
Saul and Jonathan, and promises to re- 
quite them for this kindness. While 
he had long realized that it was the 
Divine will that he be anointed, he 
does not attempt to force matters. He 
waits over five years and does not as- 


sume the crown until he is chosen by 
the elders. (Lossen 4.) 

The ark was the most sacred sym- 
bol of the Jewish religion, and to be 
touched by no one save the high priest. 
David seems to have forgotten this, 
and it was his attempted removel of 
the ark in an unwarranted way that 
brought upon him the disapproval of 
God, as shown in the immediate death 
of Uzzah, as he put his hand on the 
ark to steady it. For three months the 
ark was left in the house of Obed- 





edom, and was then moved to Jeryss, 
lem on the shoulders of the price. 


I Sts, 
David was a very happy man they, and 
after he had set the ark in the miqy 


of the tabernacle, he offered pb nt of. 
ferings and peace offerings betoye the 
Lord. This was probably aft: David's 
repentance over the wrong done to 
Uriah. (Lesson 5.) 

When a sincere Christian has fallen 
into sin and is again restored to egy. 
munion thru repentance, and begins ip 
clean up his life, he is apt to make 
thoro work of it. Therefore, David ps 
gins to inquire if there is any of the 
posterity of Jonathan left, thru king. 
ness to whom he can fulfill his ath, 
He learns of the lame son of Jonathan 
and sends for him. He comes jy ap. 
ject terror. David turns over to hin 
the inheritance of Jonathan and o¢ 
Saul, and takes Mephibosheth into ths 
court. Later, when David w fleeing 
for fear of Absalom, Ziba, who hag 
taken possession of Jonathan's land. 
tells David that Mephibosheth is play. 
ning to take the throne. When \ 
phibosheth comes out to meet David, 
with every appearance of sinc 
grief, he tells David of the trick Ziba 
had played on him. Without inguii 
into the truth, David orders t} 
land be divided between the two me: 
thus betraying his promise. (Le 
son 6.) 

David never recovered his old-ti 
influence with his people. He was 
soon to realize the truth of the proy 
ecy that because of the murder of Ui. 
ah the sword should not depart from 
his house. The sons of his various 
wives were rivals for the throne, and 
all of them jealous of his latest wife 
and her son _ Solomon. Absalon 
planned a revolution. David had evi 
dently been so absorbed in his grief 
that he had given little attention | 
administration. He evidently had lit- 
tle control over Absalom or the rest 
of his children. In the battle between 
the forces of David and those of Al 
lom, the latter were routed with gr 
slaughter. David had given 
tions that Absalom should not 
touched, but while he was caught by 
the hair in the branch of a 
was killed by Joab and his 
David’s grief over the death of Absz 
lom was very great. (Lesson 7.) 

David's prayer for pardon in th 
fifty-first Psalm is one of the most 
remarkable passages in the Bible. The 
prophet Nathan shows David that his 
double crime is known. This prayer 
is a confession and a plea for mercy 
for all his transgressions. He recog 
nizes the fact that he has sinned 
against God, and that the root of his 
transgressions is iniquity in the heart. 
So he prays that the Holy Spirit may 
remain with him, that he may enjoy 
his religion, thru realizing that ht 
one in spirit with his God. The! 
he teach transgressors the way of the 
Divine, and convert sinners. David 
was forgiven, but he was not exellpt 
from the natural earthly consequences 
of his sin. Nor are we, even ¢! 
are forgiven. (Lesson 8.) 

Nathan tells Bathsheba to g0 
David and remind him of his p! 
that her son Solomon. should res 
after him. The old king renews 
promise and Solomon is anoint 
of Israel. Solomon sought the D!¥ 
favor at Gibeon, affering sa 


lowe 





and at night Jehovah appeared to }! 
in a dream. He asks for an unde! 
standing heart to judge the people 
that he may discern between & od and 
evil. His desire was to be 2 great 


ruler and statesman, not for the & 
nor the money, but as duty 


been called upon to perform, And 6 
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send 2c for generous trial tube. 
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gave him all that nw asked for and 
much more besides. He became known 
as the wisest of men. He was prom- 
ised a long life if he would walk in 


the ways of God, live a clean life. 
He no doubt meant to do so, but pros- 
perity was too much for him (Les- 
son 9.) 

Before Solomon was born it had 
been the long-cherished desire of 


David to build the temple, but he was 
not allowed to build it, but was given 
the promise that his son would do so. 
He had spent the closing years of his 
life planning it and providing material. 
Four years were spent in its construc- 
tion. When the elders and princes 
were gathered together, and the priest 
came out of the holy place, and the 
“cloud filled the house,” Solomon of- 
fers the consecration prayer. He de 
scribes the character of Jehovah, a 
covenant keeping God, and prays that 
he will keep his promises to David 
He then gives his conception of God, 
and pleads that he will have respect 
to his prayer and unto the prayer of 
all worshiping people. He prays that 
God will hear when strangers pray to 
ward the temple. He prays that when 
they go to battle and in their distress 
call upon Jehovah, he will hear them 
and maintain their cause. He asks 
that God will hear their supplications 
when they repent; that He will never 


leave them. He prays that Jehovah 
will incline all their hearts to keep His 
commandments; that He will maintain 


their cause, that “all the peoples of 
the earth may know that Jehovah, he 
is God.” Then follow sacrifices. (Les- 
son 10.) 


The conquests of Israel opened the 
way, and the genius of Solomon in wis- 
dom, literature, business and _ state- 
craft, made Israel suddenly a _ world- 
power in those days. His various en- 
terprises brought the Jews in touch 
with other nations. Voyagers would 
tell of the wisdom of their great king 
so that his fame spread thruout these 
lands. Many rulers came to see and 
hear for themselves. One of these 
journeys is recorded, that of the queen 
of Sheba. She was profoundly im- 
pressed with the high civilization of 
the Jewish people as evidenced by Sol- 
omon’s magnificent style of living and 
the splendor of his court. But she 
complimented the people not on this, 
but on the opportunity they had of 
hearing the wisdom of the king, and 
on their knowledge of the true God. 
to whom Israel owed its greatness, 
and on the justice and equity of Solo- 
mon’s administration of public affairs. 
(Lesson 11.) 

The temperance lesson is part of a 
set discourse to young men on the con- 
duct of life. Evidently Solomon here 
gives the result of his ripe experience 
and observation of the evils of glut- 
tony and drunkenness. He urges young 
men to honor their parents, to be dili- 
gent seekers after truth, to be clean in 
life. In the same class with those who 
fail to do this he two of the 
great sins of his time and of all times, 
drunkenness and gluttony Soth bring 
poverty. Drunkenness brings woe in 
the home, it brings sorrow, and 
reling and fights. He gives the 
way to avoid it: Do not form 
habit; leave it alone. (Lesson 12.) 
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“With soft coal selling for around 
$15 a ton, what would be a fair price 
for green wood cut in stove lengths in 
ton lots delivered at the home of the 
buyer? This wood would be mixed 
oak, ash, hickory, elm, iron-wood and 
box-elder. What would be a fair price 
for the same wood when seasoned?” | 

On the average it will probably take | 
about two and one-half 


tons of green 


wood of this type to furnish the 


amount of heat as one ton of ordinary | 
soft coal. A ton of seasoned wood | 
should furnish about 30 per cent more | 
heat than a ton of green wood. Ordi- 


narily, the labor cost of cutting up the 
wood is so great that it can not com- 





pete with coal. 
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The Cow Race at the Missouri 
State Fair 


The rain and mud spoiled the horse 
race i the auto races, but it did not 
int with the cow race. It took 
place » big tent between the dairy 
parns. There cows were milked three 
and four times a day for butterfat 
production. This race attracted al- 
mo uch interest as a horse race. 
Creat crowds streamed thru the tent 
da watched the bulletin board 
where the daily production and rank 
W d. This race was conceived 
nd promoted by E. G. Bennett, state 
dairy commissioner. He induced the 
creal and some of the agricul- 
tura vers of the state to put® up 
$500 f ich of the two breeds, Jer- 
st Holsteins. This was_ in- 
crea by $500 each by means of en- 
try 

First place was won in the Holstein 
breed by Pettis County Holstein Com- 
pal Sedalia, Mo., and in the Jersey 
breed by Longview Farm, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo. Neither breed made any very 
high records, owing to the season and 
the abnormal conditions under which 
the « were kept. The crowds going 
thru all the time would not let the 
cows rest, and a part of the time it 
was very hot. While this was not a 
breed contest, it aroused a great deal 
of interest among the lovers of each 
bre 

The highest butterfat record was 
made by a Jersey, but it was only .68 


of a pound higher than that made by 


the Holstein. In the second, third, 
fourtl fth, seventh and ninth places 
the H teins exceeded the Jerseys. 
The nit high Holsteins produced 4 
per cent more butterfat, and 46 per 
cent e milk than a like number of 
Jer The contest was conducted 
under the rules of the two national as- 
sociations and was supervised by the 


Agricultural College 


New Holstein Calf Clubs in Towa 


The organization of boys’ and girls’ 
pure-bred Holstein heifer clubs has 
been going along very rapidly in Iowa 
since the start was made a year ago 
in J iry During the present sum- 
mer three new pure-bred clubs have 
been organized and the calves dis- 
tributed 





Early in June the first club was or- 
ganized by the Kossuth County Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, cooperat- 
Ing with the Farm Bureau. Twenty- 


four pure-bred heifers between six 
mont} ind a year old were distrib- 
uted. They were an exceptionally well- 
bred bunch of calves. All were pur- 
cha in Waukesha county, Wiscon- 
Sin, al ll sired by bulls out of offi- 
Clally tested dams with records as 
high > pounds of butter in seven 
a This club will prove a decided 


because it has back of it two 


rf isiasts in W. T. Maakstad, 
t ty agent, and C. E. Fish, the 
count ib leader. 

Ir tion to the twenty-four Hol- 
Rioair 


x excellent type Guernsey 
re distributed The Guern- 
a lers are not in as large num 


be Holstein breeders, but are 
eq enthusiastic, from which 
mu ch development work can be 
exp 

Bin es will all be brought in to 
the f uth county ‘fair, held in Sep- 


tember 


it which time a boys’ and 
Girls’ calf show will be held The 
Calves will all be judged and prizes 
‘warded to those who up to date have 











COMPARE 


—Then Buy 


Play safe. Compare several of the leading 
makes of cream separators, point for point— 
before you act. Any dairyman can choose 
right if he follows this plan. The danger 
comes in accepting claims which do not 
“square up” with performance. 

If you start in to seriously consider comparisons, 
here are some of the commanding features that 
you'll quickly note about the United Statest—the 
separator that holds and sustains the world’s record 
for close separation: 

1—Perfected Disc Bowl a marvel of close skims 
ming, easy cleaning and assembling. 

2—Crank or power can be attached on either side. 

3—Fewer revolutions of crank make turning easy. 

4—The only practical and reliable Bell Speed In- 
dicator. 


Be your own judge and jury—you are the 


. 



























» one 
who pays. We'll be glad to send you all of our 
booklets; write 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


New York City Chicago, III. Salt Lake City, Utah 
277 Broadway 53 W. Jackson Blvd. Portland, Ore. 








made the greatest growth and develop- 
ment. 

Fayette county, thru the leadership 
of Clyde Combs, the county agent, has 
come to the front in club work in 
Iowa. The first club, which was dis- 
tributed a year ago, was brought toa 
brilliant and successful finish with the 
sale on May 26th. The majority of 
these calves were re-purchased by the 
members and they are going ahead 
with the avowed intention of becom- 
ing real up-to-the-minute breeders. To 
prove that the work is carrying on, a 
second club has been organized, and 
about sixteen heifers distributed 









Loss Space, More Comfort 
/ andMoeProfit i 


b bry can handle more cows 
in less space, less time and 

Dubuque county has for many years \ with more proiit if your dairy barn 
made a great deal of its annual dairy Mi LK is CLAY equipped. Lolting only 3 
dav celebration Within the last few parts together completes a sanitary, 
permanent stall of strong, smooth 
steel tubing —no corners. Fits any 
space. Clean, convenient, safe. 
CLAY 2-WAY Swinging Stanchion 


years they have felt the need of some 
one definite project to which their an No Flies or Germ-laden insects can 
get into a Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy 


nual celebration might be tied The 
Pail. Dirt and foreign substances 


3? rirls’ ‘e-bred eifer clul H - . © i 
boys’ and girls’ pure-bred heif es cannot get through the closely gives pasture comfort and insures 
ras decide yon as furnishing the : : ean ui 
Ww lecided upon a nishing th woven brass sieve top with the non- quiet, 


Jens ar ic ‘ suecessful 
nucleus around which a su ful splash rim. The milk goes into the CLAY 
Sesey » . fair mi be LY sloped 


dairy day or fair might deve pail clean and free of impurities. 


In accordance, a club of fifteen mem- These sanitary features of the new Barn Equipment 





bers was organized, consisting of thir- ideal non-spill 4 protect the oe 
teem Ealetaine and two Guerusers health of your family saves feed and labor and eliminates 
: trouble and expense. Stanchion instant! 
The calves were put out for a period The Non-Spill Pail is a dairy need ee ao gee ro ae hand. 
: : angs straightin center of sta no sure- 
of three years, with the understanding on every farm for clean and sanitary stops needed. Quickly adjustable — fits 
that they are to be brought in each milking. The non- epill fe: iture alone either cow or heifer Gives pasture comfort, 
Ry. glee” cae woke will pay for the pail several ‘dine standing or lying. Cow-proof lock. CLAY 
year at the time’of the dairy day cele I I equipment is fully guaranteed. 


over in one summer season by sav- 






























bration and are thus to form the nu- ‘ : 

F P ing the milk when the cow kicks. P Our archi- 
cleus of this ever-growiug organiza N sili can be spilled when the Free Barn fans tects will 
ton NO MUK Can De Spilie ” plan your alterations or barns free. We can 

2 | pail is overturned help you make more cow money. Send nameon 
| postal for catalog and Free Barn Plan Blank. 
The Safeguards for the Health of Ww ATE COMP 
Mis iA Dz . S | your family are worth more than the ets G E CO ratio 
Missourl AS a airy « tate pail costs. The pail holds 3 gallons, + hen : Pee 
The University of Missouri. thru its and is made of heavy charcoal tin 7 AEE RS ame 
> 41 - : F 2 
. late. It isa good investment—not 
dairy department, sent out men dur- f 1U fee B be R 
oe . vad a luxury. MILLWORK 
ing the past year to conduct official ' 
tests of the production of dairy herds Yout local dealer sells it or will get a dime Pesala: Sela H 
The breeder is charged only the actual! it for you. a iW and millwork cheaper 
9 ry a lest ‘ rices Our enormous pur 
cost of the work. The usefulness of , , 
F : It's a Schlueter metal produc = chases of lumber at last 
this work was demonstrated by 1 dis year's lowest prices—and our 
rsi e where i Registe f I WW for our special propo- improved facilities for manu- 
i — sal Sape p ae R ait sue 93 ” Vou ustom te ‘il. se ant facturing millwork, enables 
Merit cows sold for $2,445, or an aver- Non-Soill Sanita Dairy Pail us to ship promptly, best 
are f ¢ 7 HY oubtful if ) ; qualities for much less than 
age of $407.50 It is doubtful if cows # present market prices. One 
without records could have come near N S ill S ° a ! trial will convince you 
lemageonten on-Spl anitary = sf | 





Free Estimate Blanks Furnished 


Advanced freight rates will advance 
prices. Therefore, write NOW 


this pric 









Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 


During one month there were eleven 
cows that in the two days 





East Side Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., 
2033 Tt oe? 






ficial test produced over three pounds 


of fat During a later month there 














Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“The Freie Jar of the Field”’ 


BR ¢ t 


ea 


was the same number of cows, which 
produced over four pounds of fat, and 
forty-seven cows owned by sixteen dif 
ferent breeders which produced over 
three pounds. Each succeeding month | 
has seen an increase in the number of | 
cows on test, which is an indication of | 

| Established 1585 


what may be expected from Missouri 
aa og i eas : ; Kanoas City, Mi i : pe 
as a dairy state in the future. ad sarees ?lease mention this paper when writing, 








conf and save 


ney, time and worry 








Send for asi No. 4 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
































to contribu 


poultry wi. 


Poultry raisers are invited 


te their experience to this department 
be cheerful 


r HE POULTRY 


Questions relating to 
ly answered 














F attening Young Stock 


ne larine who fatten 8 young 
stock before selling is doing a favor 
to his customer as well increasing 
his own profits, for the quality of the 


flesh is much better on a fattened than 
on an unfattened fowl. Unle he ha 
a demand for milk-fed, specially-fatted 
fries, the farmer will probab not 
bring his chicken to the finel fin 
ished point the packer reaches, but he 
can put more meat on their bones by 
shutting them up in a quiet, cool place 
for ten days to two weeks, and by lim- 
iting their exercise and giving them 
plenty of food put on a pound or more 
with advantage 

Fattening coops are built with an 
open floor thru which the droppings 
work down and out. The coop is pro- 
vided with a roost, and a trough in 
front of the coop holds fresh water or 
sour milk—the fowls need both If 
this coop is placed where the fowls 
see their mates at libs they won't 
flesh up well. Contentment in confine 
ment has much to do with the fleshing 
process When the prisone have 
plenty to eat and drink, and only an 
empty room, or an elmpt open space 
before them, they are not restlessly 
seeking to be out with the flock, and 
thus losing flesh. 

Fattening fowls is interesting work 
It will be found that some fowls fatten 
easily: othe will not put on flesh 
Where the parentage of the fowls is 
known, it will be noticed that speedy 
fattening is a characteristic of some 
fowls, the reverse of other Some 
fowls seem to have sense, others make 
of themselve nervou wreck when 
confined 

Fattening fowls must be free from 
the annoyance of mits nd lice, and 
they must have grit a f the ere 
on the range 

Chickens to be fattened yall 
starved twenty-four hou before the 
first feeding the food moved be- 
fore they are quite satisfied. They are 
fed three times a day on ground grain 


and buttermilk 


Chickens and Cash 


No doubt about it, a season of pros- 
perity for the poultry business is in 
the air. We see the signs in the coun 


ty papers in the reports of culling the 


farm flocks by poultrymen sent out 
from agricultural college To read 
the reports from culled floct telling 
of the egg vield after the flock was 
culled, is to want to get the same poul- 
tryman and the same admiring crowd 
of onlookers eagerly questioning the 
culler to “come and cull our flock 
and give us a chance to feed only work- 


ers and no star boarders.’ We couldn't 
do it half so well even if we had the 
same judgment—and we don't—be- 
cause we are guilty of sentiment about 
our hens We still feed and harbor 
four generations of Beauty. Beauty 
No. 1 won a sweepstakes in strong 
competition She hasn't laid an egg 
for two vears: we are afraid none of 


her eggs had fertility to warrant keep- 


her past her second vear, but if the 
poultry culler came to our place, Beau- 
ty would be smuggled out of sight 
The number of reasons he would find 
for discarding her from the laying 
flock would hurt our feelings, for, after 
all, is to us just Beauty, and that 
justifies her existence 

We have hens that have been won- 
derful mothers The poultry culler 
might order them to the market: likely 
then we would consider the trouble 
they have saved us, and they, too, 
would stay with Beauty. 

However, this is a digression. There 
is no doubt that the culling of flocks 


of poultry and the publicity attached 








e been a strong force in making the 
poultry busine look up. 

There are different ways of going 
nto the poultry busines some breed 
f were born into it; they learned 
how to feed a oon as they could 
toddle out with mother to feed the 
chickens. Others plunged in because 
it figured out well on paper. Still oth- 
f stepped in, cautiously as a would- 
be wimmer, feeling the water. This 
is the safest wa The old joke of 
money being in the poultry business 
because it was lost there is only part 
true. Money is not lost in the poultry 
business; it is invested in the purchase 
of experience. 

To avoid heavy losses, take advan- 

ge of all the poultry literature freely 


distributed by the government, and 
hecome ifficiently interested to learn 
ght method 

Viake anv change in the breeding 
flock lowly. Get vaccinated, as it 
were, against a sharp attack of hen 
feve which is likely to leave marks 


on the pocketbook if indulged in to the 
extent of a new flock at one swoop, by 
taking a pure-bred male of one’s cho- 
en breed for grading up Or, if the 
pocketbook permits, get a pair, a trio 
or a pen. Better to put money into a 
few good birds than into many indiffer 
ent ones To jump from Leghorns to 


Cochins, as one breeder did, is to make 


peedy recovery from the chicken 
lever However, as we said before 
the germs of chicken fever are in the 
air, for as soon as the word goes round 
that there is money to be had from 
well-cared-for chickens, there is going 
to be increased demand for chickens 
Diseased Head 
An Tilinoi ibseriber write 
Can vou tell me what is the matter 
ith mv chickens? I bought some 
vosters last spring from a= poultry 
buver, and after I had them about a 
onth T found one of them with a sore 
head It head wa covered with pus 
acs all over o 1 killed and buried it 
at once, but about six weeks after I 


had the 
all that 


noticed several her 


of trouble. I } 


same sort 


lled off showed 


igns of the disea and sold all the 
rest, but T had quite a few little chick- 
ens left, and they are dving of the 
same thing When first taken, they 
get red and swell up around the eves 
Then pus forms and it spreads all over 
their head At the worst, the eyes 
come out: the tongue seems to rot off, 
and the mouth is in horrible condition. 
Can vou tell me what the disease is, 
if I can cure it, and if it will be safe 
to stock up again this fall?” 

This was a new disease to us. We 
sent the inquiry to the poultry depart- 
ment at Ame and received the fol- 
lowing reply from Professor Bitten- 


bender, head of that department: 
“IT am inclined to believe, from 
scription you give, that 
flock same as our 
was here at 
ago 
or 

that 
to 
m 


the 
which the 
infected t flock 
the about ten days 
It is an outbreak of chicken-pox 
The best method 
able to discover 


de 
he 


is 


college 


summer 
we have 
mix with 
ash one 
pound of epsom 
“If the birds 1 
let tl 
1 


made 


roup 
been is 
of 


one 


twelve 
sulphur 


soi ale 
eacn 


quarts 
pound of and 
salts. 

been regularly 
m have free 
in the 
up to ten days 
been 
ish, feed it every 
the 


in fifteen 


fed 


access 


have 
adrv m ish, 
to the 
tioned manner for 
“If the 
crumbly mi 


\¢ 


mash above men- 


birds have getting a 
other day, 
ish to 
minutes 
intestinal antise pti the 
We one 7.3-grain 
tablet of bichloride of mercury ach 
gallon of drinking water. You can not 
metal drinking for the 
mercury readily attacks metal. 
“If individual birds are worth treat- 


allowing m to eat all thev w 


consume 
“Use 


drinking water 


1 to twenty 


an in 
use 
to € 


use vessels, 


| 
\ 
| 
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He’s th i, 
es ft rowing stones corn 
b along 
at your barn too ro. ao 
Wh d bout it? 2m 
at are you oing about it: BB cow 
ill 0 
Day and night, the year | makes a cold c hill run up r 2 = ‘ 
around, Old Father Time | back. Happily for you, a or col 
throws stones at your barn. | ever, you can Atay by th 
Every stone he throws, hits it barn from the bigge a velop 
fairly and squarely czvery- | the old man wants “to ‘tl a js vel 
here. First thing you know, A film of Lowe Br ' you ¢ 
oul! 6nd a 4 tten board Paint, less than one one a leaves 
fr ar tit tones have dredth of an in “h thi k 7] smut 
hit. Then you'll wake up to a Pi paint will 2, d “a you ‘ 
é s : : rotection 3 st 
% the fact, that everywhere the P i a TOWS 
” build; : T > gives the most. We can 1 8 You 
building shows im Vez ss 
& uluding = siows mes wear it. Send for facts ond fig ey 
and tear. ; Lowe Brothers’ Paint 1 Se 
When you think what barns Varnishes are sold by 1 on on 
cost to build these days, it one best dealer in each tow: thing 
an but, w 
The a? ae 
C BIOLACTS company @ Bde 
. 513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO a —— 
> 7 * . - . : CK 
aN Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto a x 
yleid. 
| jl Py mm ee geo 
| ty HH 1 ers pic 
i INN i “p-9 
HH} i} } i of Sey 
HH il Hil} 1% 
|) HH i} ik " | ig gest t 
i Hil i ; fal qi My a 
i | | ee il i tl is 
i] ' il 
Hi i Wl iWin F | ile = H ‘— Hit | stalk 
met L At a mi tS. vhict 
BOSS VSOROR0 SOSOSCSCECR IN this « 
A NIN) | “en 
a = plot o1 
ing, the infected part should be thor- j year 
oly craped and painted with silver EGGS WILL BE VERY HIGH select 
nitrate. These pox areas or pus-infect- THIS WINTER and f1 
ed spots are oftentimes as bad within kind « 
: ohn Government reports show a shorta ’ 
the mouth as on the outside. The more 000 dozen on July Ist } have | 
} . S . September eggs are best to put d . 
thorol these place 5S are sS¢ raped, the your enge Fg ante and sd tical f 
more successful will be the results down fn or twe 
We wish to give a word of caution K&G Egg Preservative seed 1 
regarding the bichloride of mercury. Will Keep good eggs good a y« to the 
) ms rg ] ae ban A safe solution to put your egg wo in f row, 
One person only hould have charge dis iaaac, Wim eluate ninttey weet : B 
of poison A piece of adhesive tape taste. Eggs can be used for all pur } ears a 
. : i est One package in powder form suf! f | in gol 
or of sandpaper should mark the con- 30 dozen. Get a package from oe 
taine 1 . ' —_ order direct; 50c prepaid to your a lather 
liner, and this should be put entirely Agents wanted in every counts 
out of reach of children. The danger 4 
of using poisons js that of the general K & G LABORATORIES, Inc. ) Bel 
: il. 
run of people few know enough about | 338 East 51st St., Con? ears ¥ 
poisons to be sufficiently afraid of ae eS Saas stalks 
carelessness in their use. one si 
BOOK ON you 1 
—_—_—— DOG DISEASES} «i 
not n 
o Feed 
The Labor Problem And How t next 
Mailed free te any addresa by cn 
The labor problem in caring for the the Author s 
farm flock is not so serious when the H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., hag 
husband takes an interest in the poul- Medieines}118 West 31st Street, New ¥ ee 
try. Some details of the work must be taal 
done—the chickens must be fed and POULTRY. nay 
watered, the eggs must be gathered, eee ; 
an eye must be kept open for disease "Rose Comb Brown Leghorns si 
2 . ae en Se a » at Ps ng “The strain that always lays.” Early Apri! Da bed 
ut the watering may be simplified cockerels and pullets. G. M. WEST. Ankeny ows yea) 
in cool weather if water vessels are wo —— - ; fir 
arvea e : é : ; YEARLING hens—Brown Li ns in gow ae 
large enough. A five-gallon jug tipped | LOO ‘aying conaition, 9225 each )100 Brow chang 
to let the water out slowly in a shal- and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 8 s pes mane 
, 3 P P > make room for growing etock. RK 4 ’ MUCT 
low pan will last a long time. A man is Farm, Hampton, lowa ‘ the 
illing to carry five gallons of water, | ~~ ess * But af 
but he doesn’t want to be bothered nn eX CROCE becon 
with one, - BABY CHICKS Minot 
A storage bin for feed in the hen I corn y 
ae aaa , Me gg owest prepaid I 7 
house is a great step-saver: also a C Catalog a aha 5 Garde ger 
wire pocket for clover or alfalfa. big Grove, R, 1, Iowa. fat 
enough to last a week Grit boxes | mis... @n2..... ee time 
- Gri rels ’ 
should be large enough to hold a good Baby Chicks, Hens, Pullets, Cocke rt 
cs d re ble. Catalog! ’ 
supply and the walls should be so FARROW Hinol co. , PEORIA. ILt cted 
smooth that the work of cleaning is | —:- ae 7 Leghor t 
ax OF Cieaning 1 ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Lestow - 
minimized. baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars ' strain 
° ; ° Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lows, 
Men don’t like odd jobs; if bringing — =e wh 
the supply of feed for the chickens nee Bacio bim vn a peta mos' 
Was made a chore, they would get the RNAL everla 


habit of tendir 


RABBIT Read THE RABBIT rao se veri 
‘ s i nein Cor 
1g to it with the chores. Beat Wabecription, 25 ose rT 
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Corner 


ent is for beginners. We talk here 
nple things of farming; about the soil 
13 made; how plants grow in {t; about 
the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
eir feed and grow. We want to study 
F and many more, and any time any- 
to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
A us something which he has noticed, 
will write us. 




















Picking Seed Corn 
You can start with the kind of corn 
e on your home place and 


s ni g the right kind of seed ears 
ever) ll you can within ten years 
develop corn which carries its ears 
only a foot and a half from the ground 
or you can develop corn which carries 
its ears seven or eight feet from the 
ground You can, if you wish, develop 
oon whose ears point straight up 
alongside the stalk, or corn whose ears 
pend over at harvest time so that they 
point almost straight down to the 


ground You can develop corn which 
will mature by the middle of August 
or corn which will still be in the milk 
t of October. You can de- 


by the fi 
yelop corn with dark-green leaves that 
js very little infested with smut, or 


you can develop corn with light-green 


leaves which is very susceptible to 
smut. Of course, every one knows that 
you levelop corn with straight 
rOWS well-filled butts and tips. 
You can do almost anything with corn 
if you just center your attention 
on one or two things. Of course the 


h really counts is high yield, 
nately, high yield is caused 


thing whi 
but, unfortu 


by about hundred different things. 
Dark-g leaves, a sturdy stalk and 
a mod ely large ear with wide, 
thick | seem to make for a large 
yield. 

I hope all the boys help their fath- 


ers pick d corn during the latter part 
this year. Let sug- 
gest that whenever you find an unusu- 
ally good ear from an unusually good 
stalk which has dark-green leaves and 
which is free from smut, that you set 
this ear aside to plant in a special 
plot or at one side of the big field next 
year. Suppose you make a specialty of 
selecting for healthy, dark green leaves 
and freedom from smut or any other 
kind of di Avoid the stalks that 
have broken over. It may not be prac- 
tical for your father in picking the ten 
or twelve bushels which he needs for 
seed next year to pay much attention 
to the kind of stalks on which the ears 
grow, except to make sure that the 
ears are not carried too high. But you, 
i going thru the field in helping your 
father, can pay special attention to 
f these fine points, in an effort 

t five or ten extraordinarily good 


of Sept ber me 


ease, 


ears which come from unusually good 
al When you plant these ears on 

one side of your regular field next year 
mu 1 not be able to notice very 

uch difference the first year, but do 

not n it. Go to the field again 
next ys nd pick again for good ears 
Carri turdy stalks with dark- 
green 1k free from smut Keep 
Wis uy after }ear, and eventually 
uw i progress as surely as 

They have done this 

at the Illinios experi- 

for the past twenty-five 

1 result of their long 

ve erience they find that the 
fir following selection, the 


not amount to so 
the second and third years 
only barely able 
ve or six years the change 
marked. Today, at the 
on, they have one kind of 


is been selected for large 


very 


notic 





. contains twice as much 
corn and nearly five 

ues uch fat as another kind of 
has been especially se- 

od mall germs. By selection 
been able to develop a 

sain practically every plant 
wal has two ears. You can do 
nag ything with corn if you keep 


lastinoly 
A ngly 


at it. 
ich is picked late in Septem- 
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MULE- HIDE. 


“MOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—AND — 


SHINGLES 


\ > WOO 


y 
Mule Hide? 


When you roof your 
house or your barn or 
any other of your various 


w 
WA buildings you want permanence 


You want to feel that you’re through with that 
job for years to come. You want to finish it and 
forget it,—sure that you, your family and your 


\ 


possessions are safely protected. 


And you may, in all security, if you use MULE- 
HIDE, the roofing with the firmly established 
record—‘“‘Not a Kickin a Million Feet.’’ 


And why aren’t there any kicks about MULE- 


\\ 


HIDE? 


* 


Just simply because it’s built on a golden rule 
basis, and every buyer of MULE-HIDE Roofing 
and Shingles gets a big dollar’s worth, for every 


dollar he invests. 


Farm buildings, city homes, factories, public fh 
buildings, railroads are protected by MULE-HIDE 
because it has stood the tests of time and hascome ji 

te 


out with an unblemished reputation. 
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Ask Your Dealer 


MANUFACTURERS 
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THE LEHON COMPANY 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Ave. 
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ber and hung up in the house so that 


it will dry out quickly without freezing 
ordinarily will yield about ten bushels 
more per acre than corn which is hung 
up in the barn or crib. In other 
picked latter part of 
September and fire-dired in the house 
about $50 per bushel 
than ordinary seed corn. Is there any 
way you can earn $50 easier than by 
picking a bushel of seed corn late in 
September and putting it in a 


Wo! ds, 


seed corn the 


is worth more 


plac e 


where can be protected from freez 
ing weather during the fall and winter? 
In deciding just what kind of corn 


you should pick for in the field, you 


must consider what kind of a variety 


you have already. If you have a big 
late kind which gets touched by frost 
every three or four years, you must 
pay special attention to early matur- 
ity. Pick ears from stalks which carry 
the ears just a little lower than the 
average, for that is one of the sure 
signs of early maturity. Also pick for 
an ear with a smoother dent and a 


It may be a good plan 
is just a little 


hornier kernel 
to pick for an ear which 
longer and not quite so big 
This may mean the kernels 
be broader and shallower, but that will 
not ordinarily hurt your yield. In fact, 
there several experiments which 
indicate that a deep, narrow kernel 


around. 


that will 


are 


| 





doesn’t yield as well ordinarily as a 


wide, shallow kernel. 
If instead of having a large, late 
variety, you have a small-eared early 


variety which is too small to use your 


season to the best advantage, you 
should pay special attention to pick- 
ing large, heavy ear In any case, it 


is a good plan to avoid rough corn, for 
it is not on the hands when 


shucking, but it is more susceptible to 


only hard 


disease and tends to be later than a 
smooth ear of the same size. So far 
as length is concerned, the ordinary 
ear eight to ten inches long is about 
right. The best circumference for 
most kinds of corn in this section is 
what the ordinary man can reach 
around comfortably with his hand. Of 
course, it is nice to have the rows 
straight and the butts and tips well 


filled, just for the looks of things, al- 
tho these things very little so 
far as yield is concerned. Don’t forget 
the things which make for easy husk- 
ing, such as a straight stalk with an 
ear which bends over with rather loose 
shucks, a dent and a rather 
small shank, so that the can be 
broken off One of the big rea 
sons why Reid’s Yellow Dent replaced 
Leaming in many sections was be- 
cause it husked just a little easier 
Can breed by selection a kind of 


mean 


smooth 
ear 


easily 


you 





corn which will husk even easier than 
Reid’s Yellow Dent? 


Keeping Plow Land in Pasture 
An 
write 


eastern Kansas correspondent 

“Do you think that it to keep 
good rich plow land worth $200 to $300 
per in blue grass pasture? This 
land is capable of raising 25 to 30 
bushels of wheat 10 to 65 bushels 
of corn per years of 
extreme crop failure.” 

Farm management investigators find 
that in most of 
the land plowed the 
most common mistakes made by farm- 
ers is to keep too large a proportion of 
their land in The men with 
a high percentage of good land in pas- 
ture almost invariably make a much 
smaller labor income than the man 
who puts only a small amount of good 
land in pasture. Of this has 
been especially true during the war 
years, when grain has been profitable 
and live stock often has been unprofit- 
able. But even in years it 
seems to be poor policy to keep any 
amount of good plow land in 
permanent pasture. The rule should 
be to keep just enough land in pasture 
to maintain the live stock 
and to conserve soil fertililty. 


pays 
acre 
and 


acre except in 


those sé ms where 


can be 


one of 


pasture 


course 


ordinary 


large 


necessary 
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Farm Engineering 3 < 
Br I. W. DICKERSON cae <—— 
L. - SSB J 
| ==" Prepare Now “== : 
Bubscribers are invited to avall themselves of Mr - aT; £ 
Dickerson sexpert knowledge. He will giadiyanswer if iff No 
inquiriee on farm engineering and mechanics. A if = 11h} N¢ 
9-cent stamp should eccompany each inquiry Ka | F Sh w- e . i ge 
———————_— | 4 For a Shortage of Help for Picking | 
: . - § | ex] 
Scaffold for Erecting Silo J : | 
An Oklahoma correspondent te } i" MEN will be scarce for com picking this Fall. The | ble 
“In answer to the subscriber who] |X farmer with a Sandwich cypress-built elevator will \oF ew 
ee as | ; get the help. Or he can get along with far less help. Gives }) 
out using a scaffold, will say that | . “ | ( 
cdl sold and erected silos for years, more hours in the field, Saves the hard shoveling. Makes Cu 
and I have never yet put up one with- | |} you 6¢ and 8¢ per bushel net profit. When you buy, be \ Ev 
out a scaffold. Safety first is my rule. | sure it is the easiest unloading elevator — the h 
It can be done, but look at the danger | : : 
and extra time it will mean. } be Farm Elevators am y th 
“The diagram given herewith shows | { ANDwW IC il ye 
the best wav to build such a caftold J - re! 
With care, the lumber can be returned | § Built Of Cypress a ) - 
‘iat - 
to the lumber vard with but very little | - ‘ ° = - 
anes The dimensions given are for | | The Sandwich is the everlasting elevator because it is built of cypress A Tt 
erecting a 12-foot silo, but with little | BY ~~ the wood eternal.” Weather won't affect it. Joints Stay tight. Wor't by > 
variation it can be used for any size. | = warp or rot. Bolts stay in place. Sixty-four years in making successful ” 
The corner posts should be set so as to power machinery insures Sandwich elevator construction to be mechani- | “A 
allow 12 inches on each side of silo cally perfect. Runs smoothly without friction, works rapidly, light draft. <a 
for working room.” ' Has overhead wagon dump — no horse-laming platform. Works per- i th 
We are very glad to get these sug fectly with any kind of power and equally well for small or large grains. we 
gestions, and ars giad to Nhave one } 
. * * * set 
| A Perfect Combination with the Sandwich Excess-Power Engine f or 
Use the Sandwich elevator with Sandwich Excess-Power Gas Engine Ai ke 
: and you will have a perfect outfit. The Sandwich engine develops 25% we 
to 40% more power than rated. Then you have a powerful engine for ot 
all other farm work. Costs less to operate. First cost,no more than others. 
' 
| ile Get Your Order In Early 4 th 
| j\e . 801 
The car shortage will be worse by fall. It will be hard to get any ma- 
| chinery then. Go to the Sandwich dealer today. Give him your order to 
at once. Have him reserve a Sandwich for you now before his stock is pa 
\\4 all spoken for. If you don’t know the Sandwich dealer in your terri- ste 
, tory, drop us a postal. We'll send you his name and valuable elevator po 
f and engine books, free. Prepare now! — 
| . e aD) 
1 {fy Sandwich Manufacturing Company, |27 Rush St., Sandwich, III. { the 
| 1 Builders of Quality Corn Harvesting Machinery for 64 Yeare i) Th 
| | Branches: Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, Sioux Falle, Kansas City, Peoria GD A ing 
3M of raters, __________________ ——_ a ener col 
Al 294-8 Posts, |g Paoces i: ED | ED.) ED ED ~ . - > Spse— leg 
61 2%6* 4 Suggpot ts. A-_ 2. ny 
-~€ | 144-6 "Araces , aa } agi 
| 2 42 °2-# 2affald plarrhs a a. pla 
O149 Write For Valuable Sandwich Books 
tur 
with so much practical experience sup FREE! pis 
port our statement that the use Of @ Write today for valuable books dos 
scaffold is better and safer. In speak- which tell you what you should it 
ing of safety our correspondent no sons. Theraivn en taeny Ong un 
doubt has in mind that of the silo as gestions for cribbing corn, crib ee 
an ° +} ae alt} t] lat- plans, etc. Every farmer should : 
well as of the workmen, altho the la have these books, Write today! So, 
ter is of more importance, of course. They're free! et 
To have the silo about half up without 
a scaffold and then have a stave fall sat 
against it or a puff of wind come along thr 
and tumble it down is more serious Sendwich is 
than it might at first appear. You will eg luc! 
be pretty sure to find several staves mu 
twisted and broken or at least have the | wh 
tongues or beads taken off, which will last 
almost mean that many new staves, | sup 
with the consequent delay and ex oe 
pense wor 
On many farms good, substantia) 25 to 40% extra power De 
poles can be found to use for the cor- | : ll oan as f 
mer posts, and fencing boards oF | the cost per day of fuel, oil, grease, | roots growing between the ground and Placing Hog House Windows Is ¢ 
sheathing boards can be used for the ' water, his own time and the wages of | the wall, rather than to the small root- : : ? tent vate 
braces | his hands, and the cost of board if he | lets finding a crevice in the mortar a northern Missouri correspondent are 
——$—$ $$ — urnishes tha “his will give hir y joint and ening it up. If this is the rhe ' - ‘ gro} 
| total cost per day. ‘To this he should | case, it will be difficult to repair the | _“E aM building a hog house for far (o 
| Otalt Cos rer Gay ( 1s e sno ( case lil ye ilicuit' to epall 7] : : > 1f_mor re 
- - ; a etal rowing sows. It is of the halftime : 
Proper Charge for Hulling Clover | add about 10 per cent, to cover profit brick cistern so as to make it perma- itor om with two rows of pens 7 and 
An lIowa subscriber writes: and lost time. Then he should divide nent, as this root pressure becomes | feet by 8 feet, and with a 4 foot alley: gro 
ai \, ty s} e e proper charge | the total cost per day by the average enormous. About the only thing I can way thru the center. How hig! shou d T 
What should be the proper charg ' i . \ 
for hulling clover?” | number of bushels of seed threshed see for you to do is to dig around the I put the upper row of windows 7 mer 
This question would be difficult to out, to get his fair charge per bushel. | outside of the cistern wall, cut out all wed ime and bn ne i aging yea 
answer without knowing whether the | In figuring cost of board furnished, he | the outside of the cist rm wa 1, cut out ai Sain ta Wiieaae aad March?” wel 
inquirer furnished all equipment, all | should not forget the overhead charge all the roots, clean otf the outside of Our correspondent is in latitude 4°. bron 
labor required, boarded his laborers, | ©” the cost of cook wagon, dishes, fuel, | the wall in good shape, wet the wall | 1) order for the sunlight to reach into _ 
etc. Also, it would be necessary to | COok’s wages, et thoroly, and then build a five or six- | the northern part of the northern row mu 
know whether he was hulling red clo- = ee inch concrete addition to the outside | of pens in late February and early Plat 
en Ral ee a eA a mynd erga seakaawe for the past 
ver or sweet clover, how thoroly the r . Ne. ‘ of the brick wall, putting in some re March, it will be necessary fi ; 
clover was cleaned, ete Keeping Roots Out of Cisterns inforcing rods where the roots are of the upper row of windows to a Just 
I k | ¢ et from the ground . 
About the fairest way would be for An Iowa subscriber writes likely to exert pressure again. J think mg Reng =a il he > hag pce a to e 
the inquirer to figure up his overhead We have a cistern built of brick this will hold against the root pres- sauak pe saggy ag te eg part “of the “nah 
cost per vear, in< luding interest on his and the roots of trees have cracked it; sures, southern row of pens it will be neces ab 
average investment (one-half total first | can it be repaired permanently? Also Yes, I would advise you by all means | gary for the top of the lower row of he 
cost), depreciation divided by the num we wish to build a new and larger one to make your new cistern of concrete | windows to be about 6 or 7 feet from . 
ber of years the outfit will last, cost in such a way that the roots would not and to put in some reinforcing rods. | the ground. At latitude 42, which ‘. le : 
of repairs (about 4 per cent of first be likely to crack it Am thinking of | It will pay to spend a few dollars extra | the latitude in north central Iowa, or “tg 
cost) and cost of shelter, with taxes | building it of concrete reinforced with | and be safe, and I should advise about | NOt necessary for either row of ™! oo 
and insurance. Divide this for his teel. Do you think such a cistern an eight-inch wall with considerable — > = “~ which may ie 
tractor by the number of days he will | would be practical, and where can I reinforcement. Write to the Portland be poten am te United States ( me 
use it per vear, and for the huller by | get instructions for doing the work?” Cement Association, Chicago, IL, for Department of Agriculture Washin& “y 
its days’ use per year. This will give The cracks in the brick cistern are | final directions for building your con- | ton. gives quite full information along oe 
him his overhead per day. Add to this | probably due to the pressure of the | crete cistern. this line. nt 
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Native Legumes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Native legumes? What do you mean? 
Aren't clover and alfalfa good enough? 
No, they are not good enough if we can 
get S ymething better, and I will try to 
explain why. 

In my locality the land is mostly a 
plack “jack wax,” somewhat hard to 
cultivate. The beet and corn area is 
as these crops on the average 
are profitable than small grain. 
Cultivating time is a very busy time. 
Even two-row and four-row beet culti- 
yators do not always give the right 
chance to get both the cultivating and 
the clover haying rightly done. Some 
years ago I started trying to find a 
remedy, a way to get haying out of the 
pusy season. I have tried soy beans, 
three kinds of vetch, sweet clover, etc. 
They were a bigger nuisance than the 
red clover. The melilot was much more 
to my purpose. If conditions are right, 
it makes a nice hay crop about the 
first of September, when planted in 
wheat. This means the hay crop comes 
the same year as the wheat. I don’t 
want the second-year crop unless for 
seed. It is mostly plowed up for corn 
or beets. My neighbors like this wrin- 
kle and are doing the same. They also 
will nearly all plow theirs up and send 
away for seed. This sweet clover 
stunt is fine. But the area of wheat 
and barley is hardly large enough so 
that we can depend on it as our sole 
source of hay. 

So for some time I have been trying 
to get a legume to take the place of 
part of the oats and come to the hay 


large, 


more 


stage about oats harvest time; or if 
possible even later. The newcomer 


should be a biennial or perennial cap- 
able of starting when planted between 
the corn rows at the last cultivation. 
This would give more time the follow- 
ing spring for planting the remaining 


corn stubble to oats. Also the new 
legume would have a better chance 
against annual weeds than a spring- 
plant crop. 

Tl unknown forage plant I pic- 
tured as growing wild in some far-off 
country—perhaps Siberia. Maybe it 
does, but I am now almost persuaded 
it is liable to be springing up right 


under our noses. .I wasn’t able to get 
seed of the far-away species I wanted. 
So, in order to be prepared with inocu- 
lated soil for an assortment of hoped- 
for foreign species, I got a number of 
native legumes: Most of these were 
thru the kindness of Professor Pam- 
mel, of the station at Ames, Iowa, who, 
luckily for me, had some seeds. Not 
much was expected of these natives 
when they were drilled in garden rows 
last 


spring American legumes are 
supposed to be weakly plants, too ten- 
der and gentle to survive in this harsh 
world. But they did surprisingly well. 
Desmanthus illinoensis grows nearly 
as f ind as tall as a soy bean. That 
is doing rather better than any culti- 
vated perennial. Remember, soy beans 
are annuals and have to do all their 
growing the first year. Petalostemons 
(pra clover), desmodium dillenii 


and astragalus canadensis make a good 
g£rowt!l 


These plants seem not without other 

merit The ones that bloomed this 
year generally get seed wonderfully 
well Their crowns are below the 
grour ind they have a forked root 
System. This is on the order of the 
much-bragged Siberian yellow alfalfa, 
Plants of which I have frown in years 
Past. The roots of native legumes are 
just as firmly braced for baffling winds 
aS yellow flowered alfalfa and should 
hever “get hooved out” by the most 
trying winters. They also appear more 
resist than dry-climate legumes 
when hot weather comes. 
Saal likely some of our American 
“ay are subject to drawbacks I 
— ' found out yet. Has anyone 
op srow them separately? If so, 
What happened? The plants occur very 
_— in prairie hay. If you have 
Fag such hay, cut pretty late in 
the nm, there is likely more or less 
of the seed of various legumes, 


espe- 









































1OWA. 
Burlington.......... Hodges Battery Works, 405 Valley St. 
Cedar Rapids...Electrical Service Co., 412 Second Ave. LB. 
Davenport. .Johnson Motor Service Co., 106-114 Brady St. 
oS SPerreere ....Kerper Electric Co., 16 Eighth St. 
Mason City....Mason City Battery and Electric Co., take days off. 
MTPTCCCE Tee rer er ; note 24 First st S. W 
Ottumwa...... .Electrical Parts Co., 101-3 W. Main St 
Shenandoah.....United Electric and Battery Service Co 
Sioux City..Automotive Electric Service Co., 609 Pearl St 


Waterloo Central Battery and Electric Co., 318 E. Fif 


ILLINOIS. 


Bloomington. .Hackett-Harvey Co., 410 W. Washington St 


Champaign....Fred Swanson Co., 12-14 E, Washington St. 
GRIGKSGE ...... 0066 American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
...ot00 Michigan Ave. 


Chicago. .Northern Ignition ‘Company, 1211 Diversey Pkwy. 


Decatur... Decatur Battery Service Station, Inc 
Seer are ee eee eee ee kx. Main St. 
EVANMUON. «2606 .. Washington Garage, 811 ¢ cago Ave. 
Galesburg....P. & M. Accessory Co., 170 S. Seminary st. 
Pn Seon fee ....Zinser Bros. & Co 314 Scott St. 
FESNKAKOS. 6.000 c000% Fortin Bros.’ Garage, 151-9 Station St. 
EMMONS . 606600056 Chapin Electric Garage, 413 Broadway. . aryl 
OtCAWA..0 0 cccccees Ottawa Elecaric Co., 306 W. Main St. ful, dependable service. 
i SEE EO Ce ..Graham-Seltzer & Co., 517 Fulton St. ® 
Quincy. .Illinois Battery and Electric Co., 316-20 Main St. Be Satisfied 
Rockford......... ..Eric J. Gustafson, 417 Winnebago St. 
Springfield...... Chapin Electric Garage, 407 Jackson St. 
SYCAMOPE....cccescceees Butzow Bros.’ Garage, 330 Elm St 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louls..Holthaus Saddlery and 


AMERICA’S SUPREME 


MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS = AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS 





Auto Supplies Co., 
----d2e0 Locust St. 





Branches: 


cially in the trash at the bottom. If | Fahrenheit winter average tempera- 


you send a handful of this trash to 
me with an assortment of and 
pods in it, I may be able to pick out 
a number of various legumes. These 
I will send back labeled as well as I 
can guess the names. All this on the 
supposition that one or more readers 
will want to grow a few native legumes 
and get the work started. All I am 
doing now is to grow a few feet of each 
kind in the garden, so as to note their 


seeds 


separate qualities and get a further 
supply of seed. Nearly all I have 
grown appear to be edible. At least 


the pony and the calf appreciated the 
specimens offered. 

It may be thought that the depart- 
ments of agriculture, state and na- 
tional, are looking up these natives. 
But in point of fact they are not—at 
least not in this particular line. I have 
carefully gone over nearly thirty num- 
bers of the S. P. I. bulletins. 
are hundreds of new (agriculturally 
new) acquisitions for the south, the 
arid west and the frozen north, but I 
could find hardly a one from any re- 
gion having between 32 and 20 degrees 


There | 





ture and over 25 inches annual rainfall. 
That is, there are no new species for 
humid central states conditions, ex- 
cept a few northwest Europe plants 
that won’t stand our hot summers 
well. I have made many inquiries in 
various quarters and can not find that 
any work has ever been done on lines 
I am attempting. It is not likely one 
farmer can accomplish much, but if a 
number of us grow a few late-maturing 
legumes we can stir up interest in the 
matter. The hope is for the govern- 
ment or corn belt to take 
up the work 
ing this matter is the seed 
In many sections the seed crop of red 
clover has been a failure for years. 
The crown borer kills the plants after 
the hay harvest is taken. The authori- 
ties can suggest no remedy except to 
plow up the clover. Perhaps some of 
the native or untried legumes will 
prove good seed yielders. ., 

Please do not send any money for 
seeds. I have nothing to sell. It would 
take years of investigation before a 


some state 


situation. 
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HIGH ‘TENSION MAGNETO 


SERVICE STATIONS Farm Hands and Engines 


When hiring a farm hand, you try to secure one you can trust 
—one that works hard and is steady and regular in his habits, 
You have little patience with men who loaf, waste time and 


Use the same judgment in buying an engine. Select one 
which is powerful, efficient, and economical—one which will 
do its work when called upon,without trouble or delay. 
an engine equipped with a Bosch High Tension Magneto and 
you’re sure to be satisfied, for ignition is the most important 
factor in engine performance. With the extra big, hot sparks 
of a Bosch Magneto, every bit of gas in the cylinders is fired 
instantly even though low grade fuel be used. That insures 
maximum power, economy and dependability. 


Insist on Bosch Magneto Ignition when buying an engine 
whether used on car, tractor, truck or power plant. 
million Bosch Users agree thatit’s your best guarantee of faith- 


300 Service Stations in 300 Centers 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Werks: 
New York - Chicago « Detroit - San Francisco 


IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES — ETC. 





Another reason for push- | 


| 
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thing of this kind is ready for the mar- ! 
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Buy 


Three 


Specify Bosch 


Springfield, Mass. 


“> 
WV 


ket. It may never come to that. How- 
ever, if the government takes the work 
and tries legumes from both here and 
the far corners of the earth, we are 
pretty sure to get something useful 
to us. But the official attitude would 
have to change. It now appears to be 
about the same as on the sugar ques- 
tion. They pay us northern farmers 
on the basis of 12 cents for sugar, 
while Louisiana gets 18 cents. We beet 
growers are sore—even democrats—ags 
I am. 
BEN EDGERTON. 

Hicksville, Ohio. 





New Community House Opened—Tho 
Rock Branch Methodist Church and Com- 
munity House at Rock Branch, near Cor- 
rectionville, Iowa, was recently dedicated 
at a meeting attended by over a thousand 
farmers. The Rock Branch church is 
strictly a rural church and is notable as 
one of the strong country churches which 
are specializing on community effort. The 
new building which is designed to take 
care of the church activities and the so- 
cial work of the community as well, is ex- 
pected to give greater impetus to the 
characteristic program of the organiza- 
tion 
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Co., Plymouh, Ws. 
is equipped with 
2 Diamond Chains 


This silo filler, 
butlt by Plymouth 
foundry © Machine 


“Makes the Ideal Drive 


for Ensilage Cutters” 


Able to fill their silos without delay when the corn 
crop is ready, hundreds of prosperous farmers are 
satisfied users of Plymouth Ensilage Cutters. 


On its 1920 models the Plymouth Company is using 
Diamond Chains as standard equipment. They say, 
“We use Diamond Chain Drive because it is most 
efficient, economical, dependable and the easiest to 
repair. It makes the ideal drive.” 

Due to fine quality and great strength this chain 
drive transmits power with high efficiency, reduces 
friction, absorbs sudden shocks and prolongs the 
machine’s life. 

Any power-farming machinery you buy will give 
better and longer service if it is equipped with 
Diamond Chain Drive. Write for special booklet. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of high grade chains since 1890 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


DIAMOND 


CHAIN < DRIVE 





Lime and Fertilizer 
Me D)iicalesticess 


Handles All Kinds of Lime Rock and Fertilizer 
Spreads 75 to 10,000 Pounds Per Acre. 


The only successful lime and fertilizer distributor—saves time, labor and money. Handle fer- 
tilizer only once by hauling direct from cars to field. Patented Auger Force Feed—attaches to 
ary wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 162 feet wide, on hilly or level land. Simple 
and practical; noclogging or caking possible. Built strong—will give years of service. Hopper 
is level with bottom of wagon. Low in price. 


Guarantee To Handle Wet, Dry or Lumpy 


Lime (In Any Form), Commer- 
cial Fertilizer, Phosphate, Gypsum, Wood Ashes, 


Crushed Shells, etc. 
Put this distributor to 
every test—you run no risk. 
The Moiden Lime and Ferti- 
lizer Distributor is guaran- 
teedto do all that is claimed 
for itor you may send it back 
and your money will a re- 
ded. housands now A = 
ao. io success in all CHARLES H. SCHWARM. 
sections of the country. Write 
TODAY for full particulars. 


Loogootee, 
Lilin 
DEALERS WANTED 


The Holden Co., Inc. 
119 Olive St., Peoria, i. 


HOLDE 
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and then it beats the two wheel box epreader three 
to one We spread three cars of lime this spring, 
spreading forty-two tons tn one day, run- 
ning five wagons one and one-half miles, 
and kept them going. We only put two 
tons to the acre, too. It saves 60 much 
bard work 


T use it to spread dirt, to Inoculate alfalfa 8180, 






















BOVEE FURNACES 






Pipeless and Regular Piped 
Both Upright and Horizontal 
25 years on the market 
Sold at Manufacturer's I’rices 
Upright Furnaces burn all kinds of coal. coke 


or wood, 


Horizontal }urnaces burn four foot wood. 
oors t rr ” 


Have 17x2l-in. ouble I Also 
soft ceal. 
Write us for full des prion and catalog 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 West Sth Street 
Waterloo, lowa 





Horizontal Furnace 


Upright Pipeless 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces' Farmer. 
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Methods of Storing Vegetables 


Irish Potatoes—This crop should be 
left in the ground until the middle of 
the fall, then dug and placed in stor- 
age. The tubers should be carefully 
handled, as bruises or cuts are gener- 
ally the starting points of decay. Any 
method of storage will serve for pota- 
toes, but the outdoor pit probably is 
the method most used in Missouri. 
Potatoes which have frozen in the 
ground should not be placed in storage, 
and potatoes should not be exposed to 
actual freezing in their storage place. 
If moist when placed in storage, and 
no chance is given for aeration, pota- 
toes may heat badly just after going 
into storage. If the storage tempera- 
ture ranges above 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the eyes will sprout before spring. 
This is undesirable, and can be pre- 
vented largely by keeping the potatoes 
dry and as cool as possible toward 
spring. Potatoes will keep well stored 
in bulk, or they may be stored in boxes 
or barrels. 

Root Crops—Many vegetables, such 
as parsnips, salsify, horseradish, ruta- 
bagas, winter radishes and celeriac, 
are included under this general term, 
and require the same general treat- 
ment. They should be kept cool and 
somewhat moist. They are not injured 
by freezing, and are usually left in the 
ground until after the first freeze in 
autumn. Another group of vegetables 
handled in the same general way as 
the foregoing, but which are more ten- 
der to cold, are beets, carrots, kohl- 
rabi, leeks and turnips. The first two 
mentioned are subject to excessive 
wilting or shriveling in storage unless 
they are kept moist. This is often 
done in the house cellar by burying 
the roots in moist sand which will 
keep them in plump condition until 
spring. This group should be harvest- 
ed before heavy freezing. To have all 
the foregoing crops tender and in the 
best of condition for table purposes at 
storage time, they should be sown in 
the late spring or early summer, ac- 
cording to the length of the growing 
All of the root crops should be 
dug carefully, and the tops should be 
twisted off some distance above the 
crown, instead of topping closely with 
a knife. The roots may be placed in 
storage in bulk or in smaller contain- 
All of the crops are good keepers, 
and are very desirable as winter vege- 
tables. Frequently it is desirable to 
leave a portion of such crops as pars- 
nips, horseradish, salsify and rutaba- 
yas in the ground over winter. In this 
case, harvesting is simply deferred 
until spring. 

Cabbage—Fresh cabbage from the 
home garden may be had easily until 


season 


ers 


late winter. Only solid heads of the 
late varieties would be stored. A sim- 
ple method of storage is to pull the 


heads with the roots attached and bury 
them upside down in a shallow trench. 
The loose outer leaves should be close- 





ly wrapped about each head 


three tiers are placed in th aaa 
with the second and third tiers ate,’ 
nating between the roots of first 
The pile is then covered with cart, 
and straw. Another method to pull 
the heads with roots on and in an 
empty cold-frame or hotbed. This Jay. 
ter method is also satisfa for 
brussels sprouts and caulif) 
Greens—Spinach, endive, and 


lettuce can be kept for sever veel 


in a cool cellar. Fall planting een 
crops are uninjured by slight eZ ne. 
but before heavy frost they d be 
cut and stored loosely in a box bar. 
rel in a cool cellar. 

Celery—Celery which matures late 


in the fall can be stored green 
blanched by the process of 
The stalks are dug with a 

a large portion of the root 
each plant. These are set sid 
in a shallow layer of soil o 
the bottom of an empty hot! 
a corner of a cool cellar. Ti 
kept moist, but the plants he 
kept dry; otherwise decay may set ip. 
The plants should continue growing 
slowly, and since the storage place jg 
dark, the stalks will soon become 
blanched. Celery is also stored ex. 
tensively in trenches two feet deep and 
three feet wide, the green plants being 
set closely on the bottom of the trench 


which is roofed over with boards and 
banked with earth. 
Sweet Potatoes—This crop differs 


from most others in being very tender 
to cold, yet it can be kept easily by 
maintaining suitable conditions. The 
tubers should be dug. before heavy 
frost, and handled with great care, ag 
slight bruises may bring about decay 
The tubers should be air-dried before 
going into storage, and a further cur- 
ing is desirable, if a well-ventilated 
room is available where a temperature 
of 85 degrees can be maintained for 
ten days. After this period sweet po 
tatoes should be kept at a temperature 
of 50 to 55 degrees. A warm house 
cellar or shelves near the heating sys- 
tem is the best place to keep sweet 
potatoes for home use. They should 
be stored in boxes which hold about a 
bushel, and should not be rehandled 
or sorted over in storage. Slight shriv- 


eling of the tubers is not objectionable. 

Pumpkins and Squash—Th¢ veg 
tables have the same temperature re- 
quirements as sweet potatoes, and 
should be stored in the same way. 


They should be ripened on the vine, or 
by leaving in the sun several days af- 
ter being picked from the vines. The 
Hubbard and Cushaw varieties of 
squash may be kept easily in perfect 
condition until the middle of Ma 


Onions—This crop requir ld, dry 
storage with free ventilatior It may 
be kept satisfactorily in a « cellar 


if the bulbs are spread out thinly 
are placed in shallow craté trays 
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said , '. . . - . d ins 
The bulbs should be thoroly air drie 10 MTT) 
N in the open, and a further preliminary eT IN! 
curing should be given by placing the a ; 
ut onions in shallow crates in an open 
h shed or corn crib until freezing weath- _—— : 
ae er comes on, When they should be rt 
"i placed in the cool cellar. Onions that 2 0 | 
es per , sets or transplanted > — r." 
th are grown from sets Or tr ANSP 08 N gee bid oa _ 
iants are poor keepers. Storage a : Te es 
~ Sen should not be topped until re- —— ae E:G Ee ee 
at moved from storage. Garlic and multi- mee S > , ean ” 
on plier onions may be stored in the same re - 1 = ee anne e, = 
way as onions, or they may be left ges : ; 3 i 
, the ground over winter. es, ; 
on Tomatoes—Just before or early in ; - ‘ a tae 3 2. aa 
sa the morning after the first frost in the —— uot? GS alata , pa P 
fall, all the green and partly ripened ‘ = Pa é = on SS 
sont yes should be gathered from the i \ eee : we Soe TB. me, 
sn ‘nes and placed in the cellar. These = vhs , 
ay. yines i 
will ripen slowly over a period of three — & 
ste or four weeks, depending on the tem- N he ’ 
nd norature. Another satisfactory meth- : = 
pe od is to pull the vines loaded with the 5 


nd unripened fruit. These vines are hung 


in a cellar or are laid in a hotbed or a ‘ 
cold-frame, where they will ripen the Ag " ron our or sor. 
fruit during the succeeding six weeks. a 


This fruit is of fair quality, and is es- 
pecially appreciated after the other 
fresh vegetables are gone.— University 


of Missouri. 
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The supreme duty of the tractor belt for your 
Fordson is to deliver in the greatest degree 
the full power of the tractor motor to the belt 


























































































ma Storing Vegetables for Winter a machine. 
eA ais Tallanag’ Tar ° be i “ ° 
nd To Wallaces’ Farmer: rept A considerable wastage of power through slippage, 
} ° c 7-1 H ' . . . 
ing I have found the greatest essential ‘§ baat often leads the Fordson owner to imagine his tractor 
~~ in keeping vegetables thru the winter ae] Pinay is not developing its rated horse-power. But the Little 
in - ponte ° ° ‘her ° 
{ rhtly moist, well-ventilated tem- eet ant Giant tractor belt, because it eliminates all this wast- 
ers perature evenly maintained, just a lit- tie L rit uh age, has been specially designed for the Fordson. 
aer hot the freezi j 4 2 Ww > ' ee A . +, . . ° ° e ° 
. : tle above the freezing — Phe —— — nytt First, it is designed to maintain a clinging grip on the 
keeping veret: Ss a4 ‘ +P ° 
he kee ping ve gC " les : age i ' HAA pulley, because the slip-proof belt not only prevents 
ndition in storage is to prevent al- i 
vy aang eer na Pn i | eat - loss of power through slippage, but also the serious 
. ernat freez aoe awing. re , Vimeo T) a . 
ag - - ‘ ‘ ‘ 
; are several practical ways in which to my Lae i wear to the belt that slipping causes. 
: \ AE ‘ . , 
ore store vegetables. If one has a cool, tee Second, it is built to withstand the effects of rain, 
ad s~allar ~ 21 wO . > ate 
Ir ventilated cellar, the storage problem my Bi snow, heat, cold and the abuse that every farm 
ted is easi arranged, but in many homes 1 ene peat tractor belt must meet. 
ure no provision for this purpose has been v' ee, ; eee Wy f 
oo made. Then outside storage should be a’ 1 Y it wae It is an endless canvas belt, made of four folds of a 
)0- : ‘ . . . . ° 
L used ‘I ar yan single piece of highest grade, heaviest weight canvas 
1Té ‘ . . 
he Among the outdoor methods of stor- ‘ duck, stitched as a belt has never been stitched before, 
ye ing vegetables, the one usually used is and specially treated to give increased toughness and 
eet pee. Sitar he gee - rape ages wearability. Double stitching at the edges, an ex- 
ald ee ee a eae Sener ee clusive feature of this belt, eliminates edge wear. 
Ita an excavation a foot or more in depth ; 
led and of a size proportionate to the vege- Your Fordson dealer has a stock of Little Giant 
oe tables to be stored, is dug in a well- belts in three lengths—50 ft., 75 ft. and 100 ft. If 
10. 7 : ° ° ° 
“ drained place where water will not you are buying a Fordson, get a Little Giant belt at 
re stand. A few feet from the north side the same time—if you are now a Fordson owner, 
and wie ea ae 5 baat en oan insure your tractor’s maximum performance on the 
vay ion, and 1ave found tha ne tem- : : : 
pe using a Little Giant. 
, or perature can be more evenly main- belt by ga 
| af tained there than in any other place. ° 
Ge TE fity.-cound, wethannigeed: eugeiabtes wnt United States Rubber Company 
f should be selected to be stored. Line Cee | 
fect ) ‘ § . 4 rae +a th bee 
the barrel or pit with several layers NS \ Distributed by 
any of paper, pack in the vegetables until nana Woe 
may heaping full, forming a mound over the By HERRING MOTOR CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
1) top. Cover with straw or other coarse 
material to a depth of seven or eight For eale by all authorized Fordson Dealers 
Inches, to protect from early frosts. 
— When hard freezing begins, throw sev- 
eral inches of soil over the top. Nearly 
ves es keep splendidly in a pit, 
ist atmosphere keeps them 
a el 9: hee iiiiniiitins tens alka Pull Brussels sprouts after the first | Christmas, Bean vines pulled with the _ 
i V on e obiectio Oo otter A 4 " 
ae ee hard frost, leaving the roots on, and | roots and hung in an airy place will kd | iN Tr 4 
<i { my eet vente seein place on end in soil. Cabbages are also | keep for some time. ec a ICS 
‘ l severe yeatner e vege- . m - . ~ : ry 
baka <piee improved in flavor by frost, and a Leeks and celery should be stored EF a 90 “ay 
table ifte ret ; Tor a ; aa Gack : : 
Secon prefer an otdoor salar. | MR", femeing wil no tnare, chem, | green wih the lean and rots let | fade 
an outdoor cellar, dig: an kal gee on and aan close together or soil. If a few bunches of celery are = =. po Se ee 
PY two or three feet in depth zi h nace m : ple “ih f ue , ‘ “me ° ha Se on 3 w 2 Se 1 of Auto, T: 
and t eibliehianls Ko ankk-the eitidne. with heads down, either in the pit or aken up before rost anc put In an b> rechong es 
ment the ide witt aes : an outdoor cellar. They can also be kept | open shed, it may be used till Christ- the world. Pack your grip 
lnthtes. ond ren acaaaaae ae by placing them in a heap in the gar- | mas, and often if well banked will last ~aid trike ot for tn big 
| Pee eetnartn ies ; on al -otecti 2 4 ‘event | into the spring. a 
MERA these whonid exkend o little arer a na “ ne enone 4 on ve - ito the spring oe a Eight Weeks of the 
| the'ton of the ni ase _, | sudden freezing and thawing. Kale is .EN, . AHLERS. Sweeney System trains 
le pit to permit the boards | . ....., hardy plant. and c sually be Illinois young men mechanically inclined 
being laid on them to form a gable a very hardy plant, and can usually be Inois, to make and repair autos, tractors, gas 
roof. “rege ance the P I left in the garden without protection. —_—_—— Fe eae Sree ae, eee 
‘ en ne srior o 1e -ellar Tt ’ : 
lo #t. : The leaves may be picked whenever : : Send name for 72- 
finished, and a door has been made hasan Ptar Salsify pe bs -- wil) alse Argentine-American Bank FREE dreds of ictures’ 0 men working in 
} at one end, carefully pack in the vege- : f  apemmiaggi cae asin eats A lgamusios palo San cael Pte 
tab] C ' ith f T} winter in the garden, but a few should Arrangements have just been made je misrepresentation. Emory J. Sweeney, Press c<4 
war i I [Over With a root, 1e 7 ; : 
oar . tie be dug and stored for use whe t is e est: g e : wings tend 
board ufficiently protect the veg- isin Rcamaicad eunaanel ig kor Che establishment in: Argentina-of LEARN A TRAD 
etab 1 hard frost, when litter . “| a powerful Argentine-American bank. 
sh 1; thrown over the top, and a Pumpkins and squash should be gath- | Among the American banks interested 
, of soil added. ered before frost, with the stems left in this project are the Guaranty Trust AG SWEENEY LOG. KANSAS CITY. MO) Pa 
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entire digestive tract of 
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WORM CAPSULES 
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ula containing pure santon he other pure 
droge wt have ade BO! ETT’S BIG B 
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50 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - + 34.50 
100 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - - 8.75 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 17.00 
500 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - - 42.50 


Bonnett’s Special Hog Treating Instruments, 
$1.50. Send your order today 


J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Company 
21 ain Street 
ecitebosem Illinois 
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Self aligning 


tHe .. 4\TENSION 
(lp ENCING SYSTEM 


40 Times Strongest, No Breaking, Buchling Etc 
Half the Cost — No Concrete 


v-* CARBO STEEL PRODUCTS Co. 26rswill?St Cnicace 
Bargains in Improved Farms 


Located at Meadowlands in St. Louls county. You 
can't appreciate the value of this Jand unless you see 
ft. Get one of our farms on small down payment and 
lo tow! 





Ob @asy terme On good roada, close no 
stone; good schools and chure hes Write today and 
we will tell you how to get one of these eplendid 
farms at a bargain price L. B. ARNOLD, 620 W 
via Bidg., Dult ith, Minr 

Silt loam, clay sub 
Hardwood Cut-over ‘Land pe agen aeny hater 4 
mor grave!) Close to town; good roads, good schools 


—in the come of the dairy country. You deal directly 





with the owners; no agents and no commissions 

Easy terms Also Improved farms. Write for mary 

and booklet No. 1( NORTH WE-TERN LUMBER 

COMPANY. Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 
FOR SALE NO _TRADES— FARM 
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J-room house siate roof 

40x80 feet, 28 feel to eaves 
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habitants. Buy of owner, no agents 
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\ ISSISSIPP B Alfalfa and Graz 
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ers, where land lantiy at one-third 
to one-half the enge in other states. For 
information a : ite A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank 3 ig., Macon, Miss 


Good tmpr wed tas ri $125 to 
lowa Farms oioiper acre. Get. large 
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Mr. Parker Answers Mr. Weld 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in your issue of June 4th a 
letter from Mr. L. D. Weld, of Swift & 
Co Ir. Weld says that it is un- 
fortunate that I have not “furnished 
substantiate this ex- 
charge against Swift 
& Company and the other packers.” 

Let me preface what J shall say in 
this letter by the statement that I find 
in a delicate position, and I 
find it difficult to express myself with- 


pany. 
‘ 
ome ‘facts’ to 


tremely seriou 


myself 


out using expressions which might be 
construed as personal reflections upon 
Mr. Weld some other person, and I 
desire, expressly, to disclaim any such 


intention. 





I haven't access to the books of 
Swift & Company, and I haven’t the 
time to go to their place of business 

race out their methods of keep- 
ing their accounts. I simply know, as 
everybody e! knows, that the pack- 
ers are becoming immensely wealthy, 
and that the farmers are shipping their 


k to the packers and taking 


vhat the packers are willing to give 
them, and that the consumer is always 
paving the highest prices, and that the 
packers crush out the small retailer 
who is an independent buyer, “cruel 
competition,” and then recoup their 
losses by boosting price: 

Ir. Weld savs that Swift & Com- 
pany made a little less than $14,000,000 
net in 1919 That means 7 per cent 

terest on $200,000,000. That means, 

fter } ng all of the salaries, all of 
the taxe all of the internal revenue 
taxe ll of the depreciation, and I 
don't w how much is set aside for 

! fore determining the amount 
of net income. How long has it 
t n them to make $200,000,000? 

I don't think that 7 per cent per 
annum on the ¢ tal stock of the con- 
cern 00 much profit to make; but 
that, again, sl d be governed by the 

mount of expenditure for salaries, 
mprovement advertising, and all 
manner of other expenses. 

Mr. Weld si that I have furnished 
“no facts to prove” my suggestion that 

e price to and distribution of live 

ock among the packers is arranged 
by ar kind of agreement. 

I would ke to ask Mr. Weld wheth- 
r t would be possible for Mr. Swift, 
or al other member of that company 
to have at meetings with any mem- 
be or representatives of other large 
packing concerns, at which prices 

ould 1 fixed for certain days, or 
weeks, and understanding had _ by 

hich the stock coming to the differ- 
ent vards should be acquired If Mr. 
Weld answers that it would not be 
possible for Mr. Swift or any other 
member or employe of that firm to 
meet or have any such understanding 
with any member or employe of any 
other concern without his knowledge, 
then I would like to ask Mr. Weld, if 
he doesn't know that such meetings 
have been held, if he would have any 


furnishing the name 
person or persons who 


objection to my 


or names of any 


could furnish information in regard to 
these matters to the house committee 
on agriculture. Mr. Weld says: “No 
one had or can, for that matter,” fur- 
nish any such evidence. 

Mr. Weld says what he has stated 
“proves that the approximately con- 
stant percentages in the packing busi 
ness can not be accepted as evidence 
of agreement As a matter of fact, 
they result from active, open and 
watchful competition in big, central 
market places where each can see 
what the others are doing.” Our con 
tention is that while to the casual 
observer the competition appears to 
be watchful and open and active, that 
it is “watchful” that it doesn't go be- 
vond the limits set by agreement; 
that it is “open” to the extent that 

ch knows what the other is doing 
and that it is “active” to the extent of 
producing results favorable to the 
packers I would be somewhat sur- 
prised if the buyers in the market 
places actually know anything about 


the agreements between the managers 
of the packing concerns; it is my con- 


——— 
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tention that it is not necessary and not | 
for the best interests of the packers 
that the buyers know anything about 
the agreements. The fewer people who 
know about those agreements, the bet- 
ter for the packers and for their com- 
bination. 

Now suppose the packers are re- 
sponsible for the violent fluctuations 
in the prices of live stock, what are 
you farmers going to do about it? How 
are you going to help it? If you don’t 
want the packers to fix the price for 
your live stock, who would you rather 
have fix the price? 

Mind you, I am not charging that 
the packers have manipulated the mar- 
ket to their own advantage to a great- 





er extent than plenty of other men 
would have done if they could have 
had the same opportunity. I do charge 
that they have been responsible for 
the violent fluctuations in prices, and 
that they have profited by them. And 
that the prices have been fixed from 
day to day, or from time to time, in 
the office of Mr. Swift. And it is pos- 
sible to avoid these iniquitous condi- 
tions and impositions by a proper or- 
ganization of the farmers (producers) 


with the entire country districted, and 
close connection with a central com- 
mittee at the central market places, | 
whose duty would be to advise the 
date of shipment so as to keep the 
movement of live stock approximately 


constant 
h any- 
cepted 


whene ver 


Remember that any plan whi¢ 
body can propose 
subject to amendn 


hould be a 


nent occa- 


sion arises, just as the constitution of 
the United States is subject to amend- 
ment whenever occasion arises. 

I sincerely hope that a plan may be 
worked out by which the packers 
themselves, who have demonstrated 
their business ability, can and will ad- 
just their methods of doing business 


so as to avoid the violent fluctuations 
in the price of live stock reaching 
large central markets, and so as to 
avoid government, or quasi govern- 
ment, ownership of those utilitic 

It may be wise and it may become 
necessary for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to have the govern- 
ment appoint commissioners at the 
various large central markets, to in- 
form the county farm agents, or the 
secretaries of the local organizations, 
of the amount of and the demand for 
each kind of live stock at each market 
daily, and to take part in fixing the 
price, as the various “shop commit- 
tees” take a part in adjusting working 
conditions and wages in many of the 
large enterprises thruout the United 
States It might be desirable for the 
Farm Bureaus to appoint commission- 
ers themselves, just as they appoint 
their own presidents and other offi- | 
cers. 

If the packers could not make mon- | 
ey as rapidly and as_ spectacularly 
when they would no longer be able to 
manipulate the prices of live stock 
arriving at the central markets, neith- 


er would they be subject to any severe 
or spectacular losses. They would be 
sure of a reasonable profit; the pro- 
ducers would be assured of a reason- 
able price; the distributers would be 
assured of reasonable compensation, 
and the consumers would be assured 
that they were not paving more for 
their food products than was neces- 
sary to compensate the producer, the 
packer and the distributer for their 


services on a fair basis compared with 
what the consumers received for their 
own services, } 


C. L. PARKER. 





Grain Marketing 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your article in the issue of August 
27th, on “Must Have Information 
First,” on grain marketing problems, 
is, in 2 opinion, just what is needed 
to put the brakes on. We are going a 
little too fast, and if something is not 
done to slow us up a little we are liable 
to hit a bump. I think the majority of 
your readers will like that article. 


L. E. LOSH. 
Illinois. 
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Me 

\straw in soil is like an 
reservoir. ‘During hot, 
ths it gives ‘up inoisture 
owin lants as needed, 
pconntl as a mulch,’ prevents es 

caer moisture. \An Eagle 
ew 


C2. wa ae 
SPREAD) TRAW 


Straw is roduct of every 
geason’s ¢rop. D Fherk is $100 to 
$150 meyery straw pile. Spread 
it on your land with an\“‘Eag/e,"’ 
Spreading straw also prevents 

] winter kill—stops soil blowing, | 
‘—stops evaporation of moisture \ | 
—increases|crop production $5 \ 
to $25 per acre. 


“Eagle”: free klet tells iow Yo in- 
crease crops, anid is full of soil facts and 
ink ion. It's FREE. Mail a postal, 


autom 


















Dept. 2027 


MORTON 
ILLINOIS 








Siraw Spreader 


The Wonderful 
Attractions of 


British Golumbia 


Few countries possess all the co mnditions for 
happy, prosperous living as does British Co- 
fumbia. The varieties of climate and s i offer 
inducements for almost every branch of agr- 
culture. Whether in the warm interior valleys, 
the rich grazing table lands or the fruitful 
lowlands of the coast or Vancouver Island, the 
advantages offered for 


Dairying, Fruit Growing 
and Stock Raising 


are such as must appeal to those who wish to 
improve their circumstances and at the same 
time live in a country of delightfu! climate, 
magnificent scenery, varied resources, pro 
gressive people and abundance of opportunity 
for development. British Columbia—the play- 
ground of America—is already famous for the 
roduction of its orchards, fields and daines. 
ow is the time to 


fhearn about this wonderful Province 
and share in its possibilities. Its ind: dustrial 
life—mining, lumbering, fishing, manufactur 
ing, transportation—assures a ready market 
at good prices for all the farmer can produce. 
Schools, churches, railways, roads, te!ephone, 
all the conveniences of an old land await you 
this new Province of Opportunity and Success 
For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Depart 
ment of immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


« J. JOHNSTONE, 
205 W. Fifth Breen 


Room 200, 








Moines, lowe 





Omaha, Neb 





311 Jackson St., t.’ Paul, Minn 


Canadian Bianca Agent. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Buy now tn America's richest farming sec'o” 
All temperate zone crops grow here in at a 






























The only section of the U.S. producing ¢ 
of staple grains per year from the same lar 
tla nate, fine water supply, ample shipr a 









A great stock-raising country ! 
eel 40 acres and up, $100 to $226 per acr* 
unimproved land, cutover timber, $37.50 to $ 
per acre. No farm over 31 ao from ma rke 
Come where riches are waiting. See these 
farms judge for yourself, Write for fi 
lustrated bookand map. Address, 


THE C. F. BRUTON CO. 
Dept.p.45 Sikeston, Me. 


THIS BOOK 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Sept. 17, 


Rock Phosphate for Hogs 

A Florida correspondent writes: 
‘we frequently sell rock phosphate 
to people who use it to feed it to hogs. 
What use is ground rock phosphate to 


hogs? P : 
Rock phosphate is largely calcium 


phosphate, which is the same thing 
that bones are made of. Theoretically, 
theref either ground rock phos- 


yhate bone mea] should be a splen- 
Nd thing to keep before pigs at all 
- a Wisconsin experiment, one lot 
of pigs which was fed on a ration very 
poor in bone-building material pro- 
duced skeletons which weighed an av- 
erage of only 1.9 pounds, whereas an- 
other lot of pigs which was fed the 
same kind of feed for the same length 
of time, but which had in addition 
an ounce of ground rock phosphate per 











head ily, produced skeletons which 
weighed nearly twice as much, or 3.3 
pounds. The pigs getting the ground 
rock phosphate didn’t gain so very 
much more than the other pigs, but 
they had larger and stronger bones, It 
took nearly twice as much force to 
break the bones of the rock phosphate 
pigs after slaughter as the pigs which 

did not get rock phosphate. 
As a practical proposition under 
corn It eonditions, pigs which are 
and tankage or which have 


good pasture, ordinarily get 
plendidly without anything in 
such as rock phosphate or 


> meal. 


What Kind of Hogs? 


An Iowa subscriber writes that he 
is going to move to South Dakota, and 
wants to know what kind of hogs we 
would advise him to raise up there. He 
gives us no further information. 

When moving into a new country, it 
is a very good plan for the stranger 
to study the customs of the best farm- 
ers in his new neighborhood, and fol- 
low them. This applies to methods of 
farming, and to the sort of live stock 
raised. As he gets accustomed to his 
new conditions, he may wish to change 
his methods somewhat; but it is a very 
good plan to go slow at first. As arule 
the customs and practices of the best 
farmers in any neighborhood are safe 
to follow. 

In general, it is wise to raise the 
kind of hogs that are most generally 
raised in the community, and _ this 
holds fairly true whether pure-breds 











or grade In the one case it is easier 
to buy breeding stock that may be 
needed, and in the other easier to sell 
because there is a larger number of 
customers 





Fertilizer Value of Corn Cobs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Should I spread my corn cobs on 
the land for fertilizer, or sell them at 
the rate of $1 per load of 70-bushel 
measure? The buyer would send to 
my home to get the cobs.” 

Corn cobs contain in each ton about 
five pounds of nitrogen, four pounds 
of potassium, and one-fifth of a pound 
of phosphorus. In other words, they 
contain a little less than one-half as 
much fertility per ton as manure, and, 
moreover, are decidedly slower in de- 
caying than manure. We do not know 
just how much our correspondent’s 70- 
bushel load of corn cobs will weigh, 
but are inclined to think that it will 
be a wise thing for our correspondent 
{0 sell these cobs at $1 per load, rath- 
er than use them as fertilizer. 


Red-Cobbed White Corn 


An Illinois :orrespondent writes: 








: 1 no ice ina daily paper reference 
rd ‘0. 3 red-cobbed white corn. Where 
Be + red cob come in? I raise 
co unty White, and ‘try to keep 
av When I select my seed in the 


am very particular to see that all 
ars have white cobs, for it has al- 
Ways been my understanding that a 
red cob in white corn is a serious dis- 
erticati m. Please set me right on 
ho Point, for if red cobs make better 
ite corn, I am anxious to know it.” 
of our leading varieties of white 
oa such as the Boone County White, 
\ nson County White, Silver King 
‘owa Silver Mine, have white cobs. 
is 8 one notable exception to this rule 
the St. Charles White, which orig- 
ae in St. Charles county, Missouri, 
Wien, from St. Louis. This variety, 
of Mi is very popula: in many sections 
‘ssOuri, has blood-red cobs. Be- 





1920 


cause of its large, leafy stalk, the St. 
Charles White is highly valued as a 
silage corn. Aside from its red cob, 
it is really very little different from a 
late-maturing strain of Boone County 
White or Johnson County White. 

There really is no reason whatever 
why a red-cobbed white corn should be 
either better or worse than a white- 
cobbed white corn. It is true that so 
far as show purposes are concerned, a 
red cob in most white varieties is a 
disqualification. 





Handling Gumbo 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest how to handle seven 
acres of gumbo. Altho the field is 
pretty well tiled, we failed to get much 
off this field last year on account of 
the wet weather. The tiles don’t seem 
to work very well. I have thought 
some of seeding this gumbo land to 
oats and sweet clover.” 

Of course, the first thing to do in 
managing gumbo is to put in plenty of 
tiles, and see that they are working 
right. The second important step in 
management is to plow in the fall as 
largely as possible, plowing when the 
land is neither too wet nor too dry. 
Fall plowing exposes the gumbo to the 
action of freezing and thawing, put- 
ting it in condition so that if the har- 
row is put on at just the right time 
the next spring, it will crumble up and 
work just as nicely as any soil. 

If, in spite of everything, our corre- 
spondent is unable to handle this gum- 
bo soil satisfactorily, we suggest that 
he seed it down to alsike and timothy, 
or possibly sweet clover. We have 
seen this type of land produce splen- 
did crops of alsike and timothy. 





Measuring Round Hay Stacks 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a round hay stack which has 
a circumference of 85 feet and an 
overthrow measurement of 45 feet. 
How many tons are there in it?” 

For rough work, the government rule 
is probably as accurate as any: Divide 
the circumference by 4 and square; 
multiply this result by one-half the dif- 
ference between the overthrow and 
one-fourth the circumference, thus se- 
curing the number of cubic feet. To 
determine the number of tons, divide 
by the number of cubic feet which are 
to be allowed per ton. With ordinary 
mixed hay, 450 to 500 cubic feet is not 
far wrong at this time of year. With 
wild hay, 350 cubic feet per ton is 
about right. 

A stack 85 feet in circumference, 
with an overthrow of 45 feet, contains, 
according to this rule, 4,363 cubic feet. 
If 500 cubic feet are allowed per ton, 
there should be 19.7 tons. If 350 cubic 
feet are allowed per ton, there should 
be about 15.3 tons. 





Bushels of Corn in a Round Crib 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the rule for measuring corn 
in a round crib?” 

To find the number of cubic feet in 
a round crib, square the diameter and 
multiply by .7854, and multiply this re- 
sult by the depth. For instance, in a 
round crib 10 feet in diameter and 10 
feet deep, there would be 785.4 cubic 
feet. 

There is some variation as to the 
number of cubic feet which are allowed 
per bushel, but a fair average is 4,200 
cubic inches, or 2.43 cubic feet On 
this basis, a crib 10 feet in diameter 
and 10 feet high should contain about 
323 bushels of ear corn. 


Russian Thistles 


the Russian thtle, 
we 





When we had 
some twenty or more years ago, 


believe it was Professor James Wil- 
son, later Secretary of Agriculture, 
who suggested that these thistles 


would make good hay. The western 
Kansas experiment station, at Fort 
Hays, has been making some tests of 
Russian thistle hay. They find that 
when cut at the proper time it is just 
about as valuable, pound for pound, 
as alfalfa. They do not recommend 
that Russian thistles be sown for hay 
instead of alfalfa, because the yield 
is not as high per acre; but they do 
recommend that in western Kansas 
and Nebraska, where the Russian 
thistle grows so plentifully, the farm- 
ers should cut it for hay before it gets 
too mature. 
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Just Out! 
Strout’s Fall Catalog 
Fully Equipped Farms 


Everything inc!uded with practically every one of 
the money-making farms tn best farming sections 33 
states and three Canadian provinces described in big 
illustrated 100-page book. Chance of your life to get 
the farm you want with horses, cows, hogs, poultry, 
wagons, {mplements, tools, hay and grain for stock, 
vegetables and fruit for your family, household fur- 
niture and fitted wood; big winter income from val- 
uable wood lots; low prices for quick settlement 
estates, etc. See page 26, 368-acre farm with horses, 
17 cattle, crops, equipment, fine buildings, close to 
world’s greatest markets, for $8,400, with only 63,000 
cash required; wonderful bargain page 6 of 150 acres 
with cows, produce, 450 fruit trees, good buildings, 
all for $1,800, only 8500 cash; or page 34, cozy equipped 
near-village farm for $800. Hundreds of others, all 
sizes, all prices, almost anywhere. More than a 
million farm buyers will read this big, new catalog. 
Get yours now and have first chotce. Call or write 
today for your free copy of this book of wonderful 
bargains. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922-R Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
FARM 


I have 960 acres all in one body. Will sell part or 
all. Would make a fine stock ora good grain farm 
All can be farmed with a little tile; 320 acres of it is 
all tiled out and fenced good. No better farm in 
southern Minnesota. Land is 20 miles from lowa 


line. Land is priced right. 
ROY O. BEAVER, Owner, Sargeant, Minn. 


524 ACRES FOR SALE 


in Grundy County, Mo. 80 miles from lowa line 
Land all tillable, all up land, no timber. 160 acres 
of corn will make 60 bu. to the acre; wheat made 
Over 20 bu.; 40 acres of clover, 200 acres of blue grasa 
pasture never been plowed. Nearly all fenced hog 
tight. 12-room house, 3 large barns, 2 silos and other 
buildings. Price #200 per acre, $36,000 will handle 
Write owner, FRED PEDERSON, enton, Mo 


COLORADO FARMS 


We have for sale 160 acres, best of soll; 100 acres 
is good level bottom land; 100 acres will be put in 
wheat this fall; price only $40.00 per acre. 680 acres 
only 44 miles to town, partly irrigated; best corn, 
alfalfa, beet and grain farm itn Colorado; price only 
690.00 per acre. Other farms at lower prices. 
Wagner Land Co., Long Island, Kansas 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Never again will there be such opportunities for 
purchasing cheap lands as are now offered {n South 
Dakota. Every acre that is new selling for 625 up 
per acre will soon sell for @100 or more. Write to 
IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT, Capitol F-81, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


10 4% 


FARMS forsale ortrade. We offer ten 

well improved farms {n the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WlIl take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soil, and the lay of the land ts perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. Shekieton Bros., Lawler, lowa. 

















Missouri Farms for Sale 


Two first-class farms for sale—200 acres and 130 
acres respectively. Located just 24 miles from two 
good towns and within? mile of school. State high- 
way runs right by these farms, and there are good 
roads all around. Land is leve! prairie land and elther 
farm has excellent improvements. Write the owaer 
today for full description and particuiars 
J. R. BROOKS, R.F.D.2, Catro, Me. 


Special Number jast 
out containing 199) 
facts of Clover Land 
in Marinette County, 
PAOLA BANA I 


Wisconsin for a 
home or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 
farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for this special 
number of LANDOLOGY. It 1s frees on request 


SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wise, 
ACRES, 10 miles west of city of Syracuse, 


>»*s 

183 N.Y. in the heart of alfalfa belt, on mata 
state improved road to Buffalo; 14 miles from R. R. 
town, high schools and churches. Farm bas been ia 
same family over fifty years. Never bas been rented. 
Excellent buildings with running water, acetylene 
gas. For particulars, price and terms, address owner, 
A. E, STEVENS, R. D. 2, Camillus, New York 














ees . 
120 ACRE improved stock and dairy 

ra farm with 22 head of cattle, horses, tools, 
etc., located on trunk highway, 4¢ miles from excef- 
lent town, 4 mile from school; good bulldings, good 
loam soil, all fenced and croas-fenced; fine dairy 
proposition, Price with everything complete, $15,000. 
Terms. For sale by owner, CHARLES A. A. NEL. 
SON, Prentice, Wisconsin, 


FOR SALE—SMALL FARM 


Four miles from station; near schooth suffi - 
clent buildings; orchard started; fir 1eighborhood; 
in the health-giving climate of Michigan 
For further information, address 
Cc. W. EASTMAN, Glennie, Mich, 
that cost $400 an acre and will not gain over 8% on 
the Investment? Many of our farms costing 635 to 
$60 per acre will pay for themselves in 5 yeara of 
careful farming NEW YORK FARM 
AGENCY, Westfield, N. WY. 


The Land of Opportunity 

In central Florida, 15,000 acre frult, sugar cane 
farm land and stock ranch. Price $100,000, payable 
$5,000 cash, Interest 5% and 85,000 yearly Excelleat 
land on raltlroad, lake and river. Genutne bargata. 
Owner. DR. W. D. REA, Minneapolis, Minn 


ouse; 








Boz land where it will increase {n value—along 
> a new rallroad Buy direct from the owner. 
Good !tmproved farms, cut-over land and timber 
land. What you pay out In big rents will pay for a 
farm before you realize it. L. L. SPAFFORD, 
Rabey, Minnesota 





UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
( are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falls, Minn 





For Rent-—Three Hundred Twenty A. Farm 


H.W. Spaulding, Grinnell, lowa 











temperature in every room? 


nace construction, 


Chaser is installed as planned. 


1333 Locust Street, 


Also makers of the CAMPBELL 
FURNACE, for those who are interested 
Pipeless Furnace.” 








Your Winter’s Comfort 


These cool fall mornings and evenings remind one of the cold winter weather 
that will soon follow when you will need heat in every room 24 hours a day. 


Are you going to try again to live in comfort this winter with stove heat in one 
or two rooms, or are you going to be sure of a comfortable home with uniform 





Furnaces are solving the heating problem in thousands of homes every winter 
and doing it successfully because they embody all the best features of steel fur- 
Let a Winter Chaser solve your heating problem—keep 
your entire home at 70 degrees the winter thru—with only one fire to care for. 


Campbell’s Winter Chaser Furnaces are guaranteed for 
ten years against the giving oul of any part, except the y 
grate and smoke pipe. / 


If your dealer can’t show you a Winter 
Chaser, fill out the coupon and mail today. 


CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY |”, 
Des Moines, lowa .- 


STEEL 


























Do not delay if you would be prepared for the first coldsnap. Our En- 7 
gineering Department will gladly furnish you with complete heating — 
plans for your home and guarantee satisfactory heating if the Winter 


/ 
rk Campbell 

’ Heating Co., 
.” 1333 Locust St, 
Des Moines, la. 


Please tell me 
more about Camp- 
, bell’s Winter Chaser, 
PIPELESS 7 also tell me about your 
a “Better y house-heating plans 


/ 
- Name 


, 








+’ Address 
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Bacon and H Hog Prices that in his prosperity the southern ne. a 
gro substitutes one pound of Armop Cr 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: Star bacon for three pounds of dry en 
In your issue of June 4th, an Illinois | yjps? a 
subscriber requests information as to of 
the reason why hog prices have fallen —_ . a 
‘s | without the price of smoked meat fall- British Live Stock oa 
Ears Contain 63 ni | ing in proportion, as compared to six If I may I will add a few romart. for 
weeks previous. While we can not to J. J. Newlin’s valuab ut le big 
i Telelel la vv Ly AA | profess to know the conditions under | Other things being equal, a tr ted sal 
which this individual groceryman- area where elimination takes place of 
farmer operates, we feel that his fig- | perforce will arrive at bett; tocks ps 
ures as to increases of price in six than one where expansion i 12 ryle a 
| weeks, from 41 to 51 cents for Break- _ but that is not the main ry n ter I 
| fast bacon (best quality) exaggerates | the eminence of British live stock. A <s 
| the general condition. For the middle , long grass season and the contin lation We 
f April our price on the best grade of | on bulky succulent feeds su tur. wil 
Breakfast bacon to our branch houses | nips insure the health of the animate Ing 
eh a + k was 451% to 49 cents, while on June | and high priced grains have pa his 
re ip had 1S ea Ist the top was 3 cents greater or 52 militated against overfeeding exer = 
ve] on cents. It would seem that the com-_ by fanciers. yi rte 
bf Only a small part of that 37% of your corn crop is ever parison between this season and 1919 Not until the advent of silage coulg ~y 
| \\ used under the old way of handling fodder. About one- would be more suitable for study since the American stockman command the oe 
J} \ third of the entire crop is blown away, washed away, hogs average about 6 cents lower on , same succulence. With that he Se as | 
=) leached out in the weather or trampled under foot. Thou- foot than they did in 1919, while the | winter time much more nearly on ay shit 
¥/ sands of corn growers, however, have learned that the best quality hams and bacon sell for equality with English breed ais. gra 
about the same price or even slightly | ing cattle that can carry on 1 suc. nor 
higher cessive generations withou ick ¢ ae 
Appleton Husker and Shredder NIN 6: k ot Mra 
f saves every pound of the crop last part of the editorial explanation, | The tyro will always resort tu the 
vi : . y we do agree with the first three sen- ' corn crib to produce a pa r excel. 
Hf \\\\ By shredding the stover into your loft, or putting up tences and are glad to offer our fig- | lence rather than to legun $ and F 
Ade! \ Stover Silage, you utilize 100% of your corn, raise the ures in substantiation. The cash mar- succulent feeds. To his unt d ey 
77 manurial value of your crop, improve your land and ket value of the following quoted cuts | fat can replace muscle and f . At 
increase your profits. } and of lard were as indicated below, | tion. The real breeder is lo WZ far “| 
The Appleton was the first successful husker, and the | on June 1, 1919, and June 1, 1920: POS AS SNe, Vermee, t able wl 
Appleton Husker and Shredder continues to take the lead. TT | qualities. In fifty years th ss of a tl 
: + | H stock has varied but little in stial a 
It carries the Appleton Guarantee of “More-and-better- 2 Ps creatine, ulieaiaiali tap. thsiet) — Ca 
work,” fully explained in our free book. The Appleton | & c: ie tee: te Seeiatidie of x ae ubs 
husks clean, and elevates the corn into the crib or wagon. | +4 | | compel that stock be less pampered 
Very little corn is shelled, and the machine cleans and os |e | if they are to ‘ulfill the purpose of 
| VA sacks what it does shell. It either shreds or cuts the | 58 5 5 | paying the rent. Cattle too much shel 
i \. fodder into desired Jengths. If you raise thirty or < Prime steam lard... = 3315 19 | tered or pampered can not stand to 
sf dg more acres of corn, you need a husker and shredder. 1 vd salt short — eens ai 285% | 17% ge neared ag ‘¥ pring or 
by 4. | Dry salt clear bellies, 18- 2 ¢ sudden changes of early sum- 
1 oe Book and Data Free V4 We S| ew ING 5.5 iso e's ahs 0c | 291%, | 18%4 | mer. Their wintering must be adapted 
The free booklet describes the Appleton line of Huskers | le Dry salt fat backs, 14-16 a | to their after handling. Yet it is pre 
and Shredders. We will alsosend, if desired, some inter- JE pounds coeeececcssecces 27% 16 cisely in the bleak north generally and 
esting data on stover silage. Ask for either or both—free,Z | Dry salt plates.......... “4 14%4 | in Aberdeenshire particularly that tbe 
Address Dept. 24, care of nearest branch. a salt b att BRIN DEE DAD 22% i . Shorthorn, sometimes considered soft, 
Y . is 1S an average decline of 1 has come to the greatest r 
F iit \ Apotion es vn iis Brceeeetoe pean - these amportant nence. In fact, it ean the 1 not She 
+ w \ ~S nha Nebr, : ired } penn ts of the hog In bees in the cradle of the race fa 1th, An 
. Minneapolis, Minn. dition to this, pork loins are elling ha e evs "as , i ag . ow 
Columbus, Okie | about 8 cents lower than they did a ie Rel gecesi Prien gre e of valua 
year ago, leaving the high quality | cattle after family feud i pan shoul: 
| cured products to carry the price. Un- | pering had almost put th weig! 
til recent years, it was not profitable background elsewhere. el 
| for Armour & Company to make the The Scotsman, besides t g the The 
| Star hams and bacon (our best grades) | Jondon market, has alway a popul: 
| but at present it is impossible to satis- | ¢Jose communion with his b r who good, 
fy the demand that exists for them. A | was outspoken regarding eal weigh 
elatively high percentage of laborers fleshing quality of the beef that he show 
and southern negroes are refusing tO | produced and dead set aga simila 
eat the cheap meats such as the dry | yberance of fat and bone. [1 tland =o 
salt cuts, snouts, melts, livers, ears, | they do not listen to the tenet that age 
pigs feet, etc., which they had eaten | flesh only comes on big boned ai al 
previous to the war and in increasing | mals. It is a fact a load of t w that wool | 
numbers they now demand Star grade | qemands this and not a well developed the Ra 
products. On this account, best qual- | muscular frame formation 
ity ham and bacon are bringing rela- ports and cushions a mediu 
tively higher prices than ever before, | formation. 
and the other cuts are moving more In the poor land districts farming 
J y r 4 slowly in the trade channels than in | jg purely supplementary to stock keer 
App E ON previous American meat history. This | jng, whilst the heavy arable is can as 
makes the valuable cured cuts carry ‘ only be continuously farmed with the enact 
the burden of the draggy ones, and | supplement of live stock in h dis. Shoat 
H TRY 42 RS AND SH RE DDE RS since they run about 12 per cent of the | trict. Without feed very small breeds braska 
total hog kill (34,048,047 pounds out of | of sheep may live the year round with that sn 
302,566,488 pounds of hog carcasses | put little loss, ,but the product of especie 
for Armour’s 1919 fiscal yeal ), it is not wool and mutton is small \ little slate, 
surprising that their price has not re- | farming enables a larger breed to tg t 
duced in the face of the greatly in- | carried and tho the farming itself they h 
creased demand. This modification in | js carried on at a loss the bige tock ithe 
| public taste has been so great that nakes the holding more profitable. 2 more 
On Friday, October Ze 1920, at 10 o’clock A. M. |} Armour & Company have had to tank = ee yen land he k feeding leep, 
At the east front door of the court house in Kearney, Neb., | many cuts that formerly moved read- many years shows a conside! e Ge . tt 
I will sell to the highest bidder the PUTNAM FARM in Buffaloco inty. Nebraska, ily on the market. Not long since 15,- icit, yet big crops being 1! ssibi a 
described as the Northwest Quarter of Section 8, Township 8 North, Range 13 000 pounds of melts valued at 414 without it it is still kept up. 
West, consisting of 160 acres, with about 90 acres under cultivation, 85 in pas- : e . ’ = 7 : 5 
ture and 30 in meadow. Located about 3 1-2 miles from Gibbon on U. P. Ry. cents per pound when attractively these and other conditions Utiliz i 
and 2 1-2 miles from Lowell on C. B.&Q. Ry. Among improvements are two- packed in pasteboard cartons, proved been produced that has a IZ 
story house, summer kitchen, barn, two granaries, corn crib, chicken house and aaa } : » ° al 
hog shed, all frame; windmill and water tanks nearly new Fifty-nine acres unsalable and were rendered for fer- } nomic value—stock that can ve and 
additional can be purchased from adjoining owner on terms. | tilizer. Some time before that, at an- | thrive on bulky foods and by | ducts eon 
JOHN N. DRYDEN, Referee, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA J | °‘her plant, above a million pounds of | not immediately fit for hu r “Wha 
For further information inquire of CHARLES A. PUTNAM, Gibbon, Neb., or cured fat backs had to travel the lard sumption. Utility is the — the cat 
T. O. PUTNAM, care Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Omaha, Neb ; route. Further evidence of the lack of | matter. Zn. &,-( sii shredd. 
demand for other than the best qual- Colorado. “orn sta 
ity products seems unnecessary S— pur F 
n EDWARD N. WENTWORTH. | __ Sioux County Live Stock Shipping Ass made 
anred Seed Wheat and Rosen Rye Armour’s Bureau of Research and ciation—A new live stock s J in se 
, : jation has been formed in § “48 in tt 
Economics. | farmera tn the vicinity of Vale be glad 
KHARKOFF, TURKEY RED AND RED ROCK, TIMOTHY SEED, ETC. | ley. Rock Valley already has me People 
Remarks: 3ut why it it that the ful elevator company, a cooper f {iatio 
DEHNER SEED & SUPPLY co., BURLINGTON, IOWA net result of the prosperity of the la- ber yard and creamery. The ‘ : ahed Corn fod 
—_— - scant aten boring men and southern negro makes | ae _ ange ees ne te t e cor of the 
| the district thoroly committed 0 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces? Vase for lower hog prices? Is it a fact ° éperative idea.  Weath 
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Crossing Shropshires or Oxfords 


4 Missouri correspondent writes: 

“[ have raised sheep for a number 
of years, and have always used pure- 
bred Shropshire rams, but have been 
told that if I use a Hampshire or Ox- 
ford ram that I will be able to raise a 
pigger and better lamb, and at the 
, time produce as much wool and 
da grade. What I want is 
y-pound lamb in June if I can 
well as a good fleece of 


same 
of as & 






Roth the Hampshire and Oxford are 


bigg type than the Shropshire. 
We suspect that our correspondent 
will be very much pleased with cross- 
ing a Hampshire or Oxford ram on 


his Shropshire ewes, especially the 
first year of the cross. In sheep, as in 
hogs, the first generation cross often 
does exceedingly well, and in the case 
of this particular cross we would ex- 
pect a somewhat bigger lamb. So far 
as the wool is concerned, the Hamp- 
shire and Oxford wool ordinarily 
grades about the same as the Shrop- 
shire, altho it is often a little coarser, 
and in the case of the Oxford it may 
grade just a little lower. 


Flour and By-Products From 
Buckwheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“t wish you would inform me thru 
the columns of your paper as to the 
usual recovery of flour and by-products 
in the milling of buckwheat.” 
our readers give 





Can some of our 
riber the information asked for? 


subscr I 
d also like to have your ex- 





We shoul 

a ein working out the best meth- 
ods of harvesting and threshing this 
crop, and whether, as many people 
claim, it is more effective in keeping 


down weed pests than other crops. 
There is much valuable information 
concerning buckwheat in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1062, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which can be obtained free 
by writing to the address given. 





Sheep Breeds for the Corn Belt 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Which do you consider the most 
valuable breed of sheep? How much 
should a really good Shropshire ewe 


weigh? Are the Oxfords coarse or fine 
wook sheep? How much do_ they 
weigh?” 


The Shropshire is probably the most 


popular breed in the corn belt. A 
good, mature Shropshire ewe will 
weigh 175 pounds, or even more in 


show condition. The Oxford is quite 
similar to the Shropshire, except that 
it is somewhat larger and with a 
longer, coarser wool. Both the Oxford 
and Shropshire rank as coarse wool 
breeds, as contrasted with the fine 
wool breeds, such as the Merino and 
the Rambouillet. 


Smooth Corn Outyields 
Rough Corn 


At the Ohio station, as an average of 
seven work, they found that 
smooth corn outyielded rough corn by 
about two bushels per acre. In Ne- 
braska, they almost invariably find 
that smooth corn outyields rough corn, 
especially in the western part of the 
slate. The Delaware station now re- 

experimenting with the 


ports that in 
Johnson ¢ ounty White variety of corn, 


years’ 


they have found that the ears with 
rather thi k, smooth kernels yield 
more than the ears with the rather 
deep, thin rough kernels. Nearly all 


of the 


+ 


tend to discredit 


show type of corn 


xperiments 
he extreme 


Utilizing Corn Stover by Different 
Methods 


A correspondent writes: 
— ‘t percentage of corn stover will 
— eat when fed as silage, as 
— ded stover, fed whole, and as 
rs Stalks Standing in the field?” 
nal an Ss is: Silage, 90 per cent 
egal shredded stover, 75 per 
ing < whole stover, 60 per cent; stand- 
be wing eld, 25 per cent. We would 
aie to have the guesses of other 
ten, There is unquestionably great 
in 2 m in the utilization of whole 
odder, depending on the fineness 


0 ~ 1 A 
. the stalks. time of cutting, amount 
» Weathering, ete, 


Guckiond Commonly Asked ‘by. 


Beginners With Shorthorns 


By F. W. HARDIN 


Secretary of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 


1. “How can I get an understand- 
ing of pedigrees, so that I can tell 
the breeding of an animal offered for 
sale, in order to be able to buy intelli- 
gently?” 

2. “What kind of cattle should I 
buy—that is, as to age?” 

A new man starting in the Short- 
horn business, of course, has some dis- 
advantages over the man who has had 
previous contact with the business 
thru acquaintance with breeders, or 
who has acquired knowledge thru own- 
ership. 

I will say in the first place that 
there is no short-cut for determining 
whether or not an animal is Scotch in 
breeding. In the January Ist issue of 
The Short-horn in America, the names 
of eighty-five leading Scotch families, 
so called, were listed. Take the pedi- 
gree of a Short-horn offered for sale, 
and refer to this list, which is quite 
complete, and note if reference is 
made in the dams’ column to one of 
these family names listed. It is al- 
ways possible, of course, that in any 
pedigree sires have been used that are 
not of Scotch breeding, but such in a 
herd of Scotch cattle would be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, for the 


Association 


so the prefix “Imp.”’ in the pedigree is 
no longer an accurate index of blood 
lines. 

The American Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association certificate of registry fur- 
nishes, I believe, the best key to the 
blood lines of the sires and dams in 
the pedigree that we have, thru the 
publication, as made, of the breeders’ 
names. There are few men to an ex- 
tent prominent in the Short-horn busi- 
ness who do not know who are the 
leading British breeders of Short-horns 
and generally the blood lines of their 
cattle. They know our own herds, too. 
These breeders are always pleased to 
give the information on pedigrees they 
are possessed of to anyone seeking this 
kind of information. The American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association is at 
this time preparing a pedigree guide, 
or it may be decided to call it a breed- 
ers’ guide, which will contain a three- 
generation tabulated pedigree and the 
principal prize winnings of a very com- 
plete list of Short-horn cows and bulls 
that have made history for the breed. 
It is the intention to publish this in- 
formation in handy book form, and 
have it ready for distribution in an- 
other two or three months. This work 





EMERGENCY HARVEST 
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in the evening. 
job except for the dirt. 








M. C. Vinton, of Missouri, couldn’t get help to harvest, so he got his 


fifteen-year-old daughter, Juliet Lee, to run the tractor. 
without a stop for trouble of any kind. 
left word every morning to have plenty of hot water for the bath-tub 
There was some rust on the wheat, but she enjoyed the 





She cut 125 acres, 
She put on a pair of overalls, and 








reason that men in possession of 
Scotch pedigree cattle usually know 
that they are Scotch, and follow on 
with Scotch pedigree sires. 

In using the term “Scotch,” I do so 
in the broad sense to include all Short- 
horns tracing in the main to animals 
bred in Scotland. Some of the great- 
est sires in latter-day Short-horn his- 
tory, notably Whitehall Sultan and 
Choice Goods, whose descendants now 
number up in the thousands in in- 
numerable herds in North America, 
were not “straight” Scotch—English 
breeding appearing well to the top in 
their pedigrees. No Short-horn pedi- 
gree is “straight” Scotch; to be this 
the origin of every animal or cross in 
the pedigree would need to be in Scot- 
land. For this reason the term 
“straight Scotch” is erroneous. Short- 
horns had their origin in England, and 
I do not know of a single living Short 
horn today that does not trace there, 
or somewhere else other than Scot- 
land, for its foundation. Until recent 
years, the abbreviation, “Imp.,” when 
it appeared affixed to the name of a 
dam in the maternal column of a cer- 
tificate of registry, indicated with a 
certain degree of accuracy that the 
pedigree was Scotch—not straight 
Scotch. This served for a period in our 
Short-horn history, where importations 
were being made exclusively of Short- 
horns from Scotland, but now during 
the past few years our importers have 
brought over a number of Short-horns 
produced in England, and of a class of 
pedigrees that we would term Scotch- 
topped if built by our breeders here, 


‘ 


will be followed with a yearly or peri- 
odical edition which will deal in the 
same way with the prize winners for 
the period. Were it not impracticable, 
on account of the vast number of cer- 
tificates of registry issued for Short- 
horns from the office of this associa- 
tion (at present an average of 450 a 
day), and the amount of work it would 
entail for experts to analyze all pedi- 
grees, giving the blood lines, it would 
be a service calculated to give the in 
formation that almost every Short 
horn owner seeks to know 

I believe that the liberal policy of 
this association in the matter of ap- 
propriating prize money has made the 
production of show cattle so important 
a factor in a breeder's operations that 
the tendency is becoming stronger all 
the time to produce prize winners and 
better cattle, with a consequent lessen- 
ing to fancies in pedigrees or adher- 
ence to any particular blood lines. 

I do not think that anyone engaging 
in the breeding of Short-horns is going 
to be successful just because he buys 
Scotch pedigree cattle, but taking our 
lesson from the show ring of the past 
decade, we find that Scotch pedigree 
Short-horns have dominated; but in 
buying I would not hesitate to buy any 
good individual that is well bred, and 
iby “well bred” I mean coming of an- 
cestry that has produced good individ- 
uals At the present time, Scotch- 
topped cattle will not cost the buyer 
as much money as will Short-horas 
that are Scotch bred and of similar 
quality. There is a demand for both, 
and, considering the investment, it is 


possible for Short-horns of 
topped pedigree io pay 
turns. Some of our association sales 
have demonstrated this. thoroly, be- 
cause of the demand that exists for 
good Short-horns and prize winning 
Short-horns. It will be found that such 
cattle are well bred. 

The American Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association has a staff of six field rep- 
resentatives, men who know the Short- 
horn business thoroly. It is the busi- 
ness of these representatives of the 
association to put themselves in the 
place of the man who decides to en- 
gage in the breeding of Short-horns, 
and advise him properly, and, when 
expedient, to help him focate and pur- 
chase reliable cattle for his founda- 
tion; also to keep in touch with him 
as time goes on, should he need as- 
sistance or codperation to make his in- 
vestment in Short-horns satisfactory 
and profitable. 

I have bought Short-horns nearly all 
my life, primarily to make money from, 
and I do not think there is any “best 
age” at which to buy. Valuations are 
placed on animals usually according to 
the degree of possibility of increase 
and profit. Sometimes a calf, because 
it has for dam a cow that is not for 
sale, because the owner regards her 
valuable to keep, is a better proposi- 
tion from an investment standpoint 
than an older animal in calf or with 
palf at side, that does not possess che 
proper merit; but for a quick turn, a 
young cow selling with calf by side 
and bred again, and the cow or neifer 
in calf to a proven good sire, has the 
greater possibility, the quality being 
which is desired. When selecting the 
foundation of a herd, uniformity in 
type and build, similarity of heads and 
horns, are of great importance. Thera 
is not much excuse for anyone duying 
a miscellaneous, mis-matched collec- 
tion for a foundation. If this mistake 
is made, you will almost need to start 
over again before real headway is 
made in constructive breeding 

rhe herd bull to be selected furnish- 


Scotch- 


good net re- 


es the greate problem. I would ad- 
vise that he nave some similarity in 
breeding to the females that he is to 


be mated with; then if he is good in- 
dividually, with a proper head and 
horn, 1t is reasonably safe that good 
calves of real merit will be produced. 

When this much has been accom- 
plished, the breeder has only arrived 
at the point where his Short-horn busti- 
ness turns out profitable or a loss 
and disappointment—all depending on 
whether he grows his young stock out 
well thru liberal feeding and proper 
care. There is a profitable market for 
good and well-bred Short-horns, prop- 
erly developed, that 1s not difficult to 
realize. {can not recall the time in 
the last twenty-five years when there 
has been an %ver-supply of good Short- 
horns in proper condition. 


oo 


Community Sheep Shearing 


One of the reasons why there are 
not more small flocks of sheep scat- 
tered thruout the corn belt is lack of 
experience in shearing and dipping. 
Competent sheep shearers are not 
nvailable here, as they are where large 
flocks of sheep are kept, and it does 
not pay to have 4 power shearer fora 
small flock 

The department of agriculture of the 
province of Manitoba, Canada, has 
solved this matter in what seems to be 
a very satisfactory way. They have 
fixed up a movable shearing station. 
They have a shearing machine and 
dipping outfit that can be carried ona 
motor truck. Two experienced shear- 
ers start out with this early in May, 
and make the rounds of the province. 
They do the shearing and dipping at a 
charge of 25 cents per head. 

This is something worthy of the at- 
tention of our agricultural extension 
departments 


Hambletonian 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the meaning of the word 
‘Hambletonian’ when used in connec- 
tion with horses?” 

Nearly all American trotting horses 
trace back to Hambletonian 10th, a 
very prepotent stallion of sixty years 
ago. He made no very remarkable rec- 
ord himself as a trotter, but he gired 
sons with wonderful records, and, best 
of all, his sons perpetuated their abil- 
ity. Most of the good trotting horses 
of today trace back time and again to 
Hambletonian 10th. 
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ae Built-In Bosch Magneto Insures Hot Spark 
have been better Inquiries and orders fo UlI-In DOSCH Magneto insures Mot par 

have been better quirte and orde for 


lard and dry salt meats. On the whole ‘Z” Engine ignition—positive—from Bosch high tension 
, ton trade ' ant magneto, built into every “Z’’ Engine, insures intense hot spark that gives 
navia utmost power from fuel. 


The high tension system is simple — just a high tension 
magneto with spark plug—no complications—no moving parts. Magneto 
is high grade—has interchangeable parts—is as accurately made as a fine 
watch. It gives the “Z” added power — quick starting — smooth, steady 









lower prices of grair 
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Producer undoubted oa ‘ ted was 
the spre hetwe Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; more than ntfs 
~y ¢ ~ on ac . u . ne decreased j rated power; parts interchangeable; clean-cut design; long life. ear 
rf) ides an V-product These decrease p 
in the case of cattle are equivalent to ap- | Call on your nearby dealer today and he will show you why you should Mint 
proximately $2.50 y ires ight o bavea “Z." 
the basis of live weight For example 
a! wali the encker obtains - ‘Le ene ..$ 85.00 

, = a PRICES, 3 H.P.. Ch EE 135.00 } An F. O. B. Factory 
dressing range ste : (6 H.P. ERS ssecieint . 220.00 ; 
1,200 pounds alive and ng the pre was 
ent market around $11 to $11.50 per ! = = 3 There 
dredweight, costs him just as much as did Ea meena . Holste 
the beef from similar als f laninaiamnnaantn ford 
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The agricultu wa R 
re not. quit = the 
nary times. The notable i of opt otal ire i per cent above @ who are growing potatoes for seed. About | ther investigation the experime cat 
is ame ibly due more to the nf orable rop, | ndications are that rye forty men have ed the college of agri- extended to the problem of | 
i probably 1 be 10 per ee below the culture to inspect their fields for the pro- ment for producing the gas on 4 sca" and 
sransportatior eCaEENA sciatica . ; great oOrnis set rns iro. wede! snow the duct on of certified eer ! it yr Oog sufficient to allow the farmer I 
grain producing region of KR nd | wheat, rye, barley and oats crops slightly | bushels of certified seed ostly Tri- } light and heat for his hou 
western Europe than to ppreciable | " ¢ e averag h sugar beets and umphs, will be proudced in western Ne- stationary engines and, possil . “pad 
falling off of cr Q ntitat est potatoes shght eK In Belgium the braska this year tractor, from a small individu I Reh 
mates arm ; vet not avi ble 1 the crops continue to ow good prospects, ues = Bae suitable unit can be constru j » that Minn, : 
majority of European countri: In Juge the acreage of wheat being estimated at the farmer's initial cost will ! all, it Cahill 
Slavia and Czecho-Slovs rospects are | 304,000 acres, against 329,000 for 1919. In Make Gas From Straw seems likely that the straw } y hi & Ca 
excellent In France the arvest pre Ruls the « t f moisture from a certain economic value in t ue Ned 
? lay } ¢ - . « . oe . . 4 , A wae vu h is obtained 1 the deety = . terial Josep! 
ceeding under favorablk ditior d e rains « the i iD o \pril was \ £ ‘ 1 t of the country where the 1 lowa 
is roughly estimated ¢ the cere S wilt | ficient for a good nm oO wheat t ‘ e from which the gas is made One F 8s 
approximate 70: the y 1920, 7,150,000 and spring cereals, \ e in Hungary the | ctyaws is ov being prod ed or a sidered as waste and burned left rs Ww 
short tons, against 0,0 , 1919 Om excepuions heat i i drout had bad P ; +t the experime? i aa rot in the fields In some sect o! aa 
cial estimates from Switzerland place the effect on the progress of cereals Unites - country the straw is used } ke 
production about the same s that of last tates Burei f Ure stir tes } the United State De riment ol \sri but in the west and northwest t - R 
year. The harvest i: de way in Ger- ti > 1 « ture t Arlington. \ Altho auto- unlimited supply available for D 
many nad The Prospec e gener y 7 mobile has been operated t the new into light and fuel for the fam 
good for all cereals. The crops of Great Nebraska Potato Crop | combustible, and it has be 1 for 
Britain and Ireland } ‘ ffered some- ; : | minating purposes as well ; for cooking o 
what owing to drouth and cold winds I. O. Werner, secretary of the Nebras | the possibilities of straw g: re not yet A Profitable Investment—T 
appearance of wheat £o0d Barley 1d ka Potato Improveme \ssociatior oO fully determined the de rtment ays ence of J. C. Dibrell, of Texas, 
rye are fairly satisfactor d both pro ‘ ’ In order to determine t) exact commer- esting as showing the increase 
ise about verage viel Italy present . ‘ : oe rae cial value of the gas, D 1 J. Price, engi- | cow during a period of thirty-two 5 
prospects for the corn cr e good, but isang aiginataronens lt ig sie neer in charge of the new Office of Devel- | In 1887, Mr. Dibrell’s father pu 
reports of the wheat harvesting ‘ te ‘ the state this } be close to opment Work, a subdivision of the Bureau pure-bred Hereford bull and a 
a poor crop both in quantity and q ty nor 1 The acreage is below normal, but of Chemistry designed to help commer- Hereford cow. The cow prov s 
In Roumania the yields are good t : nereased yield per acre is expected to cial and industrial concert to use new regular breeder, and most of 
the probability of ne wheat | .* ne t tot productio up to near processes and discoveries developed in the were females. In 1903, she 1 lb. oF 
ported. Fair quantities « rley are €X- normal Potato growers in the dry-land bureau, has placed H. E. Roethe Jr ! secendants, and up to 1920 the I i 
pected to be a ble for export, while Sections of the state | e had good luck charge of a series of produ ly had recorded not fewer than 
prospects for a large corn crop are favor this vear, Mr. Werner d Rains have the experimental apparat | of pure-bred Herefords, all 
able. In Spain the acreage of wheat is come about the right time and pest trou The work can be carried on but sk | descendants of the one cow pur 
estimated at 9,511.000 aere 1920 is bles have not been great The big ques owing to the limited funds available | 1887. Mr. Dibrell estimates that t 
against 1‘ RR ’ 1919 The prospects tion that the growers now face and about present, but it is planne« to d much | returns from the sales of cattle 
of cereal crops in the Netherlands range which they are greatly interested is that that will determine the quantity and na- one cow have amounted to $27! 
from 5 to 15 per cent above the average of price At present potatoes are selling ture of the gas that may be obtained from | annual gross income of $8,450 . a 
Reports from Luxemburg indicate that all for a good price, but digging will not be- wheat, oat, barley, rye and rice straws, | original investment of $100, paid for © 
cereals with the exception of oats are xin in western Nebraska until the latter and from cornstalks, corn cobs and other | first pure-bred cow. He adds: “A 
slightly below the average In Finland | part of September While in the west vegetable matter usually burned as waste. | tiful marble shaft marks the restné 
the condition of wheat, barley, oats and Mr. Werner inspected fields for farmers If the results of these tests warrant fur- | place of our family cow.” 
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ae er, two leading presidential 
aida » good live stock show and 


lent special attractions, all 
sether to make the Minnesota 






Seate 1 success. James M. Cox, 
Demo candidate, spoke to a large 
diet Monday, the big day of the 
‘air, 2 Warren G. Harding, Republi- 
niger ite, spoke to an even larger 
crowd ¢ ednesday. 

~The crowd of Monday, which was 
Labor ! , made even the grounds of the 
air be so congested that it was al- 
most impossible to get from_one exhibit 
to anot The Minnesota Fair has not 
peen as fortunate as some of the others 
in having oon room to spread out as 
th air I eus. 

the tor the new features ofethe fair this 
var was an immense eattle barn which 
as partially completed by time of the 
ir, I estimated that this will cost 
$500,000. will cover 100,000 square feet 
of space d house 1,090 cattle. It is a 





ng in some respects than the 


jowa cattle barn, but will not house as 
many cattle and costs considerably more 
none a 2 

Th agricultural exhibit was a credit to 
the state Minnesota is rapidly becoming 


orn growing state, as was indicated by 
. big exhibit of ten different varieties 
the central area of the Agri- 





ef cor 

kural \ilding. Twelve county exhib- 

« were put on by different county or- 

, tions. Morrison county, of the 
’ ection, was first, Beltrami, in 

the northern section, second, and Ren- 


the southern section, third. 
ultural building showed that 








Minnesota is a great vegetable growing 
state. I toes, carrots, celery and other 
yegetable crops in abundance filled up 
large portion of the building. <A special 
apple ex jit grown in Minnesota was 


banked « yne side of the building, show- 
ng that fruit raising is also becoming 
n some sections of the state. 

building was full of interest- 
and dairy machinery. Cow 
ations also had an excellent 
exhibit [wo cows, a mother and daugh- 
ted a strong argument for bet- 


popular 1 
The Dairy 


ing exhibits 


‘he mother was from a good 
ng bull, and gave 9,161 


nilk in a year, while her daugh- 
e ir y a scrub bull, was only able 
to produce 4,491 pounds of milk under 
the same conditions. 

The boys and girls’ club work receives 
prominent attention thruout Minnesota. 
Canning teams and cooking teams were 
in special contests in the Agricultural 
building thruout the fair. The Farm 
Boys’ Camp, which held about 175 boys, 
consisted of a special dormitory on the 
grounds. The girls were taken care of in 
a similar fashion at the University of 
Minnesota, which lies just adjacent to the 
fair 


The live stock was one of the big cen- 





ters of interest. The excellent pavilion 
was filled every afternoon watching the 
excellent herds of both dairy and beef 


cattle. The hog men are hoping that 
they will soon have better showing quar- 
ers for their stock, for hog raising ine 
Minnesota is rapidly coming to the front 


The Cattle Show 


The cattle show at Minnesota State Fair 
was a distinct credit to the institution 








There were about 300 Shorthorns, 300 
Holsteins, with a good showing of Here- 
ford, Ang Milking Shorthorns, Red 
Polled, Jerseys, Guernseys and Brown 
Swiss 
SHORTHORNS. 

he Shorthorn classes, lowa and Min- 

s w battling for the top The 


nd Stock Farm bull, Cumberland 
lampion of the Iowa Fair, was also 
on of the Minnesota Fair 
sveland heifer, Villager’s Myrtle, 
mewhat of a favorite of the crowd 
wo-year-old heifer class, but was 





the thick-fleshed heifer, Sim- 

th, shown by Eliason, which was 

nade grand champion of the show, 

ilso | Smith & Sons’ thick heifer, 

R which stood second. ll of 

rn classes were well filled and 

on was very keen all down 

Exhibit 4. B. Amundson, Dawson 
Minn.; Bade & Johnson, Wabasha, Minn.; 
Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa; Carpenter 
& Carpenter, Baraboo, Wis.;: John H. 
Coyle. Harmony, Minn.; J. C. Crever, St 
Josep} { Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, 
iowa; S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn.; 
Fosse Sto Farm, Sauk Rapids, Minn.; 
N. W. Freese, Marshall, Minn.; French 
& Smith, Redwood Falls, Minn.; Wm. 
Ha Sons, Balaton, Minn.; Wm. Her- 
ae: Iwood, lowa; Eben E. Jones, 
Me . Wis.; F. C. Landon, Winona, 
vinn.; J. 1. Laurence & Son, Litchfield, 
~inn.; Loveland Stock Farms, Mt. Pleas- 
\ » towa Otto Luehmann, Lewiston, 
_ E. F. McCarthy & Sons, Madelia, 
“yee Chas. McKay, Harmony, Minn.; 
kee picKay, Delhi, Minn.; Stanley Mc- 
bine’ Harmony, Minn.; J. E. Mann, Wood- 
Palle lowa; Qlarence March, Redwood 
Plea. Minr Wm. Milne & Sons, Mt. 
fasant, Iowa; Jas. O’Hara, Lanesboro, 


Han. Owen O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn.; 
‘oy Perry, Fountain, Minn.; B. P. Reese, 


farshall, \iinn.; Reynolds Bros., Lodi, 
CB Andrew Rouse, Simpson, Minn.; 
Siutie wab & Son, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Smith '® Bona ge eg Wis.; Leslie 


dal Cloud, Minn.; Spring- 
ule Live Stock Co., Rogers, N. D.; H. P. 
Preavor Altura, Minn.; Chas. H. Utley, 


Judge—Duncan Marshall. 


AWARD. 

onthe bull—First, Loveland Stock Farm, 
on Trice Oetiand Gift; 2, Bade & Johnson, 
Raise Poplin; 3, Wm. Milne & Sons, on 
Mone... Freese, on Village Champion; 
Two ey & Sons, on Armenian Count. 
on Cu tt -old buli—First, Milne Bros., 
Son umberiand Marshall 14th; 2, Amund- 
“igs inthus Knight; 3, Skutles 
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Bros., on Silver Marquis: 4, 
Conedale Stamp; 6, Carpenter & ¢ 
ter, on Little John. 

Senior yearting 
Brave Lad. 

Junior yearling bull—First, Eliason, on 
Clara’s Archer; 2, Smith & Sons, on Mer- 
ry Lex; 3, Smith & Sons, on Archer Cup; 
4, Loveland Stock Farms, on Villager’s 
Last; 5, Eliason, on White Cornerstone. 

Senior bull calf—First, Dubes & Ohlson, 
on Village’s Marshall; 2 and 3, Smith & 
Sons, on Royal Orange and Marmion; 4, 
Eliason, on Nonpareil Victor; 5, Carpenter 
& Carpenter, on Master Broadhooks. 

Junior bull calf—First, Jones, on Hill- 
shade Commander; 2, Schwab & Son, on 
Moresby King; 3, Haack & Son, on Bees- 
wing Standard; 4, Milne, on Cumberland 
Joffie; 5, McCarthy & Sons, on Maxwal- 
ton Viator. 

Aged cow—First, Carpenter & Carpen- 
ter, on Maxwalton Queen; 2 and 4, Milne 
& Sons, on Crimson Lass and Meadow 
Flower; 3, Schwab & Son, on Dora Duch- 
ess 2d; 5, Charles McKay, on Alexandria 
8th. 

Cow any age with own calf by side 
catved since Jan. lst—First, Carpenter & 
Carpenter, on Maxwalton Queen; 2, Jones, 
on Cumberland’s Marvel; 3, McKay, on 
Alexandria sth; 4, Skuitley Bros., on un- 
named; 5, Utley, on Aikbank Flower 3d. 

Two-year-old cow—First, Eliason, on 
Simplicity 9th; 2, Smith & Sons, on Royal 
Ruby; 3, Loveland Stock Farms, on Vil- 
lager’s Myrtle; 4 and 5, Milne & Sons, on 
Marsh Lily and Missie of Oakdale 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Loveland 
Stock Farms, on Silver Miss 2d; 2, Elia- 
son, on Lady Clara 16th; 3, Smith & Sons, 
on Victorine; 4, Canpenter & Carpenter, 
on Collynie Sultana 3d; 5, Smith & Sons, 
on White Heather. 

Junior yearling heifer 


on 
rpen- 





bull—First, Coyle, on 


First, Jones, on 


toan Goods: 2, Loveland Stock Farms, 
on Queen of Gloster; 3, Eliason, on Sim- 
plicity 10th; 4, Smith & Sons, on Ma- 


tilda of M. L.; 5, Milne & Sons, on Golden 
Queen 

Senior heifer calf—First and 4, Jones, 
on Hillshade Violet and Hillshade Claret; 
2 and 5, Smith & Sons, on Princess of M. 
L. and Lady Mina; 3, Milne & Sons, on 
Village Nonpareil. 

Junior heifer calf—First, Jones, on Hill- 
shade Gloster; 2 and 4, Smith & Sons, on 
Miss Lex and Lady Lex; 3, Carpenter & 
Carpenter, on Colhynie Maggie 3d; 5, 
Mann, on Dainty Dagmar 

Senior and grand champion bull—Love- 
land Stock Farms, on Cumberland Gift. 

Junior champion bull—First, Elfason, on 
Clara’s Archer. 

Senior and grand champion cow—First, 
Eliason, on Simplicity 9th. 

Junior champion heifer—First, Jones, on 
Roan Goods. 

Graded herd—First, Loveland Stock 
Farms; 2, Milne & Sons; 3, Carpenter & 
Carpenter; 4, Herketmann; 5, McKay. 
Young herd—First, Smith & Sons; 2, 
Eliason; 3, Carpenter & Carpenter; 4, Mc- 
Carthy & Son. 5, Mann. Calf herd—First, 
Jones; 2, Smith & Sons; 3, Dubes & Ohl- 
son; 4, Loveland Stock Farms; 5, Car- 
penter & Carpenter. tet of sire—First, 
Eliason;: 2, JOnes: 3, Smith & Sons; 4, 
Loveland Stock Farms; 5, Dubes & Ohl- 
son. Produce of dam—First, Eliason; 2, 
Smith & Sons; 3, Milne & Sons; 4, Carpen- 
ter & Carpenter; 56, Mann 





HEREFORDS. 

Cassady & Sons, of Whiting, Iowa, won 
the majority of firsts in the cow classes, 
together with the championships. There 
was a stiff battle for champion bull be- 
tween Prince Rupert 28th, owned by 
Phipps, and the junior champion bull, 
Clinton Lad 2d, shown by Schermerhorn, 
with the younger bull finally winning. 

Exhibitors—E. M. Cassady & Son, Whit- 


ing, lowa; Clinton Falls Nursery Co . 
Owatonna, Minn.; Heath & Peirson, Vil- 
lisca, Iowa; Wm. H. Phipps, Atwater, 


Manhomen, 
Minn. 


Schermerhorn, 


Minn.; J. B. 
Balaton, 


Minn.; C. P. Sorenson, 
Judge—James Price. 
AWARDS. 

Aged bull—First, Phipps; 4 Clinton 
Falls Nursery Co Two-year-old bull - 
First, Schermerhorn; 2, Sorenson Junior 
yearling bull—First, 4 


Schermerhorn; 42, 
Phipps; 3. Heath & Pearson. Senior bull 


ealf—First and 3, Clinton Falls Nursery 
Co.: 2, Cassady & Son. Junior bull calf— 
—First, Sorenson 

Aged cow—First, Cassady & Son; 2, 
Phipps; 3, Sorenson. Two-year-old cow 
—First, Sorenson; 2, Heath & Pearson; 
3, Phipps. Senior yearling heifer— First, 


& Son: 2, Phipps; 3. Chnton 
Junior yearling heifer 
Clinton Falls Nursery 
Senior heifer 


Cassady 
Falls Nursery Co. 
—First, Phipps; 2, 
Co.; 3, Heath & Pearson 
calf—First; Cassady & Son; 2, Clinton 
Falls Nursery Co.; 3, Phipps. Junior 
heifer calf—First. Cassady & Son: 2, 
Heath & Pearson; 3, Clinton Falls Nurs- 
ery Co 

Senior champion bull—Phipps, on Prince 
Rupert 78th. ‘ 

Junior and grand champion bull—Scher- 
merhorn, on Clinton Lad. 

Senior and grand ehampion female— 
Cassady & Son, on Lily Stanway. F 

Junior champion heifer—Cassady & Son, 
on Queen Stanway. - : 

Graded herd—First, Phipps: 2, Soren- 
son. Young herd—First, Cassady & Son; 
2, Clinton Falls Nursery Co.; 3, Heath & 
Pearson. Calf herd—First, Cassady & 
Son: 2, Clinton Falls Nursery Co.; 3, 
Phipps. Get of sire—First, Cassady & 
Son: 2. Clinton Falls Nursery Co.; + 
Heath & Pearson. Produce of dam— 
First, Clinton Falls Nursery Co.; 2, Cas- 
sady & Son. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. : 
The Angus cattle were largely shown 
by Minnesota men, with some other good 
herds from outside states. Fay Bros., of 
Wisconsin, won the grand champion bull 
on Ensign of Page, a very thick bull. 
The female classes were unusually & 


running somewhat more uniforr{ than th 

bull classes. 
Exhibitors—P. 

Minn.; E. S. 


Abrahamson, Lanesboro 
Bishop, Wellman, Iowa; 


Campbell Bros., Utica, Minn.; Campbell 
Bros. & Raddatz, Utica, Minn.; Wallace 
Campbell, Utica, Minn.; Fay Bros., Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis.; H. E. Hansen, 


Montevideo, Minn.; Hartley Stock Farm, 
Page, N. D.; R. M. Miller, Prosper, Minn.; 
Cc. A. Ryan, Canton, Minn.; Edward Scan- 
lan, Lanesboro, Minn.; Earl E. Thompson 
Dexter, Minn.: Jeohn Ward, Chatfield, 
‘Minn. ;: . Wilford, Canton, Minn.; Es- 
cher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 


Judge—Stanley R. Pierce. 
AWARDS. 
Aged bull—First, Fay Bros.; 2, Camp- 


bell; 3, Miller. Two-year-old bull—First, 
Willford; 2, Miller. Senior yearling bull 
—First, Hanson; 2, Hartley Stock Farm; 
3, Campbell Bros. Junior yearling bull 

First, Bishop; 2, Hanson; 3, Willford. Se- 
nior bull calf—First, Hartley Stock Farm 
2, Willford; 8, Campbell Bros Junior 
bull calf—First, Bishop; 2, Escher & Ry 
an; 3, Thompson. 

Aged cow—First 
3, Willford. Two-year-old 
and 2, Hartley Stock Farms; 3, Campbell 
Bros. Senior yearling heifer—First and 2 
Bishop; 3, Willford. Junior yearling heif- 
er—First, Hartley Stock Farms; 2, Fay 
Bros.; 3, Campbell Senior heifer cal 
—First and 2, Hartley Stock Farms; 
Ryan. Junior heifer calf—First, Bishop 
2, Willford 


Campbell Bros.; 2 and 


heifer—First 


Senior and grand champion bull—Fa 
Bros., on Ensign of Page. 

Junior champion bull—Hartley Stoc! 
Farm, on Endymoin of Page. 

Senior and grand champion female 
Hartley Stock Farm, on Blackeap Bessie 
of Page. 

Junior champion heifer-—Hartley Stock 


Page 


‘arm, on Ensign's Eline of ‘ 
2, Miller 


Graded herd—First, Willford 
Young herd—First, Hartley Stock Farm; 
2, Bishop: Willford Calf herd—First, 
Hartley Stock Farm; 2, Willkford; 3, Bish- 
op. Get of sire—First, Hartley Stock 
Farm; 2, Campbell Bros.: 3, Bishop. Prod 
uce of dam—First, Hartley Stock Farm; 2 
Campbell Bros.; 3, Wilhkford 


RED POLLS. 

Four herds comprised a very good show 
ing of Red Polled cattle The exhibitors 
were Curran Bros., Hixton, Wis.; F. W 
Foote, Red Wing, Minn.; W. S. Hill, Al- 
exandria, S. D.; E. FE. Novak, New Prague 
Minn. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS. 
Fasse Stock Farm, of Sauk Rapids. 
Minn., showed a complete herd of Polled 
Shorthorns of considerable merit. 


A very good display of the dual-pur- 
pose Shorthorns was on exhibition. The 
aged cow class, which showed in milk, 
was made up of animals of good dairy 
type and square udders. R. R. Clampitt, 
New Providence, Iowa, won senior and 
grand champion bull on White. Prince. 
McCann Bros., of Anoka, Minn., won ju- 


nior champion bull on Eclipse. Senior and 
grand champion cow, as well as junior 
champion, was won by Harvey H. Little 
on White Maid and Champion Rose 2d, 
respectively. 


The Dairy Cattle Show 


The dairy show at the Minnesota Fair 
demonstrates that the Minnesota men are 
good boosters, and that they are working 
for a dairy state 

HOLSTEINS. 
The activities of the Minnesota Holstein 


men were evidenced, for they had out 
three times as many cattle as were on 
exhibition last year. Fourteen aged bulls 
were exhibited in a very close class, 


that was topped by Johanna Glenda Lad, 
who was later made grand champion, and 
who was shown by the Mayowood Farm, 
Rochester, Minn The Minnesota Hol- 
stein Co. was successful in winning grand 
champion female on South Side Inka De 
Col. She is an unusually good type of 
Holstein and showed in wonderful bloom 
considering the fact that she was twelve 
years of age. There was a close race 
for junior championship, Spaulding final- 
ly winning on the Junior heifer calf 
Exhibitors—M. S. Alexander, Owatonna, 
Minn.; J. D. Bacon, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Frank Barker, Owatonna, Minn.;: W. FE. 





Bennerotte, West Concord, Minn.; Egil 
Boeckmann, White tear Lake, Minn.; 
H. W. Bodin, Cannon Falls, Minn.; M. H. 
Bollenbach, Nerstrand, Minn.; O. O. 
Briggs. Lakeville, Minn.: E. J. Brosius, 
Stillwater, Minn.: W. J. Brown & Son, 


Brush & Son, Amboy, 
Amboy, Minn.; Carle- 


Mora, Minn.; A. M. 
Minn.; Brush Bros., 


ton College, Northfield, Mfinn.; Alfred 
Carlsted, Dassel, Minn.; Caulfield Bros. 
& Caverly. Byron, Minn.; Alex. Chambers, 
Owatonna, Minn.; T. W. Chapin, Cheney, 
Minn.: Ben Chladek, Owatonna, Minn.; 
Christgau & Taylor, Owatonna, Minn.; 
lover Lea Farm, Austin, Minn.; Fairbank 


Bros., West Concord, Minn.; Martin Falk- 
ner, Albany, Minn.; K. M. Ferguson, 
Bethel, Minn.; Edward Fleckenstein, Fari- 
bault, Minn.;: Graham & Hanson, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Grahamholm Farm, Rochester, 
Minn.; John Grosser, Owatonna, Minn.; 
0. J. Grover, Glyndon, Minn.; J. 8. Hark- 
Round, West Concord, Minn.; J. S. Hark- 
ness, Randolph, Minn.; E. A. Heifort, 
Stillwater, Minn.; Emil Heinz, Owatonna, 
Minn.; James A. Henry, Dover, Minn.; 
Neil A. Henry, Utica, Minn.; V. R. 
Holmes, Anoka, Minn.; Frank Houston, 
Kasson, Minn.; F. Hundemer & Son, Col- 
ton, S. D.; Raymond C. Hunt, Anoka, 
Minn.; Hunter Bros., Northfield, Minn.; 

m. Jeans, Withrow, Minn.; Ben Jessen, 
St. Charles, Minn.; Andrew A. Johnson, 
Grove City, Minn.; A. B. Johnson, New 


Richland, Minn.: Joy Bros.’ 
North St. Paul, Minn.; E. B. Kiekenapp, 
Faribault, Minn.; E. F. Krabbenhoft, Sa- 
bin, Minn.; Ed Kuchenbecker, Owatonna, 
Minn.; A. J. Lashbrook, Northfield, Minn.: 
Jas. H. Leger, Anoka ,Minn.; Victor Loh- 
mann, Lake Elmo, Minn.: Long Lake 
Stock Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Carl A. Lunde, 
Zumbrota, Minn.; Marlow & Randall 
Mankato, Minn.; Martig Bros., West Con- 
cord, Minn.; Mayowood Farms, Rochester, 


Stock Farm, 


Minn.; McDonald Bros., Medford, Minn.: 
H. G. Miller, Northfield, Minn.; Minne- 
sota Holstein Co., Austin, Minn.; W. 8, 


Moscrip, Lake Elmo ,Minn.; Nels Munson, 
Cannon Falls, Minn.; B. A. Norris, Anoka, 
Minn.; O. W. Nyberg, Dassel, Minn.: Oak- 
dale Farms, Austin, Minn.; H. A. Olson, 
Grove City, Minn.; R. L. Olson, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Overstrude, Northfield, Minn.: 
Geo. W. Pagel, Zumbrota, Minn.: W. N. 
Parkhurst, Jr., Kasson, Minn.; N. Par- 
son, Northfield, Minn.; Chas. E. Persons, 
St. Charles, Minn.; Jas. Punderson, North- 
field, Min.; Punderson, Harris & Over- 
strude, Northfield, Minn.; Ramsey County 
Home, North St. Paul, Minn.; G. W. Rid- 
ler, Anoka, Minn.; St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn.; A. J. Schaffer, Cannon Falls, 
Minn.; BE. C. Schroeder, Moorhead, Minn.; 
H. W. Schroeder, Grand Meadow, Minn.: 
Joe Schwager, Utica, Minn.: E. R. Scott, 
West Concord, Minn.; Hans Selvig, Lewis- 
town, Minn.; Albert Simon & Sons, Altura, 
Minn.; Simon Bros., Northfield, Minn.: 
T. H. Skrei, Moorhead, Minn.; Sloan Bros., 
Ellendale, Minn.; A. S. Slindee, Adams, 
Minn.; Ashton K. Smith, Cedar, Minn.; 
Cc. L. Spaulding, Warren, Minn.: F. H 
Sohre, Good Thunder, Minn.; Steidl Bros., 
Moorhead, Minn \. KE. Swanson, Litch- 
field, Minn.; T B. Taylor, Mapleton, 
Minn.; F. A. Thomas, Farmington, Minn.; 
V. BE. Tousignant, Mendota, Minn.: F. J 


Turnacliff, Randolph, Minn.: J. Tyner & 
Son, Randolph, Minn Ilubert Uitdenba- 
gerd, Rosemount, Minn.: F. Van Selus, 
Northfield, “Min: Van Wald & Banern- 
feind, Nerstrand, Minn.; Waller Bros., 


Grove City, Minn.; N. N 
Sons, Grove City, Minn. 


Waylander & 


Judge—Axel Hanson, Savage, Minn 
AWARDS. 
Aged bull—First, Mayowood Farm. on 


Johanna Glenda Lad; 2, Pagel, on King 
Heilo Aaggie Korndyke; 3, Joy Bros., on 
Sir Hendreikje De Kol Homestead: 4, 
Punderson, Harris & Overstrude, on Sir 
Bess Fayne Pontiac Ormsby; 5, Simon & 
Son, on King Korndyke Chloe Colantha. 

Two-year-old bull—First, Schroeder, on 
Sir Hengerveld Pietertje Ormsby; 2, Lash- 
brook, on Sir Walker Segis Homestead: 3, 
Krabbenhoft, on Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Son; 4, Boeckman, on” King 
Pietertje Ormsby Pledge: 5, Mavowood 
Farms, on Ondine Homestead Posie. 

Senior yearling bull—First, Tyner & 
Son, on Sir Pietertje Ormsby Walker; 2, 
Slindee, on King Prilly Segis Pontiac; 3, 
Miller, on R. C. Sir Johanna Glen Orms- 
by; 4, Bodin, on Creamelle Segis Colan- 
tha Lad; 5, Bennerotte, on Sir Madrigal 
Inka Ormsby. 

Junior yearling bull—First, Lohmann, 
on Tidy Hengerveld De Kol Aagegie: 2, 
Johnson, on Sir Ollie Pearl Homestead; 3, 


Moscrip, on North Star Sir June Home- 
stead: 4, Minnesota Holstein Co., on BE. 
C. King Pontiac Segis (twin): 5. Marlow 


& Randall, on Mankato Pietertje De Kol 


Ormsby. 
Senior bull calf—First, Minnesota Hol- 
stein Co., on Sir Inka Superior Segis; 2 


Martig Bros., on unnamed; 3, Christian & 
Taylor, on Eskimo Ormsby; 4, Spaulding, 
on King Pontiac Ormsby Koffyne: 5, Gra- 
hamholm Farm, on Grahamholm Sir Kaan, 

Junior bull calf—First, Minnesota Hol- 
stein Co., on Piebe Inka Homestead; 2 
and 3, Bacon & Son, on Lilac Hedge Co- 
lantha Lutron Watson and Lilac Hedge 
Pontiac Elmdale De Kol; 4, Mayowood 
Farms, on unnamed; 5, Munson, on Ted 
Korndyke Pontiac Segis 

Aged cow—First, Minnesota Holstein 
Co., on South Side Inka De Kol: 2, Boeck- 
man, on Jessie Tritonia De Kol: 3, Hef- 
fort, on Fona Aaggie Tidy: 4, Brosious, 
on Elizabeth Korndyke Hengerveld: 5, 
Schroeder Farms, on Burke Mercedes 
Ormsby 

Three-year-old cow—First, Schroeder 
Farms, on Lizzie VPeitertje Ormsby; 2, 
Miller, on Canary Lunde Pontiac: 3, Bacon 
& Son, on Lilac Hedge Fay Colantha Bis- 
mark; 4, Spaulding, on Watson Segis 
Pontiac Lady: 5, Grahamholm Farm, on 
Grahamholm Colantha Kaon Marie 


Two-year-old heifer—First, Schroeder 
Farms, on Heilo Pietertje Piebe; 2, Min- 
nesota Holstein Co., on Far Oaks Miss 


Homestead Rune: 3, Schroeder Farms, on 
Fytje De Kol Ormsby: 4, Hunt, on Piet- 
ertje Elgin De Kol Mercedes; 5, Boeck- 
man, on Korndyke Quality Lass. 

Senior yearling heifer (dry)—First and 
2, Minnescta Holstein Co., on Fair Oakes 
Inka Homestead and Fair Oakes Fannie 
Homestead; 3, Johnson, on Beaver Oak 
Prilly Mercedes; 4, Lunde, of Delila Jewel 
of Underwood; 5, Oakdale Farms, on K. 
S. B. Lady Rue. 

Junior yearling heifer—First, Bacon & 
Son, on Princess Pontiac Ollie Home- 
stead; 2 and 3, Grahamhelm Farms, on 
Grahamholm Cornucopia Segis Lad and 
Grahamholm Colantha Segis Koan;: 4 and 
5, Minnesota Holstein Co., on Fern Segis 
Pontiac Countess and Star Segis Pontiac 
Superior. 

Senior heffer calf—First, Grosser, on 
Lizzeta Beauty Segis Korndyke 2d; 2, 
Minnesota Holstein Co., on Miss Inka 
Homestead; 3. Mayowood Farms, on un- 
named; 4, Spaulding, on Mercedes Ormsby 
Mabel; 5, Boeckman, on Echoland Lilly 
Ormsby. 

Junior heifer calf—First, Spaulding, on 
Queen Segis Piebe Mercedes; 2 and 3, 
Grahamholm Farm, on Grahamholm Paul- 
ine and Grahamholm Winona Beets; 4, 
Grover, on Susie Ormsby Colantha Beets; 
5, Minnesota Holstein Co., on Miss Ideal 
Homestead. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Mayo- 
wood Farms, on Johanna Glenda Lad. 
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o, G amholm Farr > 3 5, Volence Bros Sons; 4, Lavrenz; sae ai ion. Wickfis Shed 
Nols na dam—First, Miller; 2 [icsunens . fs CLYDESDALES. First, eee Ph noah young herd— <A ee Lhe ge, of the Won 
sa tein Co Bacon & Son: 4 - J. G. Sage, of C ‘ 6 ater; 2, Reihsen; 3, Lavrenz; well as senior and grand « es 
5, Marlow & Randall Son; 4, Jeans; some of the better a te show. a i. olence Bros.; 5, es ae eee Prixte Lookout Again m - oo ie 
F ae close competition fro ydesdales with \ m. Get of boar—First Ape te Lock pion boar on Lookout I a $] 
hibite tition from the Minnesota ex- Pagel; 3, Reihsen; ‘ st, Atwater; 2, versity eitnnskote won Te a? 
JERSEYS. ~_— ye —- stallion was Charm- Lavrenz. eee: fe & Sons; 5, grand Suunbton "ie cl Val. 
ot yay good show of Jerseys, in which was also ene er ae eee which wae r; 2, Reihsen; 3, Fn soe tal — Tow winning junior er heare we 
dE ogg wag, Pe ere comfortable filled, was exhibitors Were: John y Ponte a fair : The Smith; 5, Moede. 8.; , Wildfire. OW ps tiv 
=f <A innesota prooders. Minn.:.E. A. Jones ole Utica, are ey, : Exhibitors—Cassad P 
ag 8 . R. Bracke a Sage. Gilman. | S, Danger, “Ue Sie ing Iowa; Cas ao 1) 
Minn.; Worrell Clarkson eet, Rane Late. anae. —_: Iowa; J. D. Slater, Winne- The Nieen dna, a lowa; a ae | ‘tine, 
. ,* aul, Mi , Minn.: " > , ’ - anc “hi x . Nader Ee. ° ettler \ iting. 
fiopkins. Mt oa Minn.; H. 1. alliott Minn.; Beeedeies ot sinner Mapleton, somewhat Sasa tine a Arve mee magna Tow; Martello, | Ts Maine CAT 
: S, In. ; oger A. Fo ; ° Mi ow. s 1esota, St. Paul especially i 5 . ast year’s show Minnesota, St. Paul. ° . sity o A 
M . ; x, Hopkins, inn. The ying we il, pecially in the y ar ant , >. A , St. Paul, Min: ty ¢ ‘ 
— ; J. W. Love, Wayzata, Minn.; M.D) Trowbridge dudsing was done by E. A. to the fac oe younger animals. Due Farmington, Minn \ Vat : 4 
en. Forest Lake, Minn.; Geo. 8. Tayle , Columbia, Mo. pes diffe : iat the showing was done Cannel inwe .; W 
70 : . t. , » ©. é Y > ict > ,ere on “4 - — 
Minn. ainn.; Hi. ( Wagner, Excelsior, of so Pe mig Hage A ee ee good deal we A. Gaunm 
Judge—J. B. Fitch, X 4 ee BELGIANS. relative merits of the differen ie 2 oe ee Paul, ‘ 
Aged bu ee a Manhattan, Kan. . F. Noltimier, St. Paul Park ; competition was espec ; nt hogs, and AWARDS 
i. pa = First, Wagner; 2, Munn; 3 the principal Belgian exhibi ark, Minn great many. Le especially close on @ Aged boar—First, Mct HOC 
hone © SR a bull—First, Clark- grand championship on ubitor, won the pionshi ogee ane the grand cham- field Farms. Sen Dr soar Wick. ' 
son; 2, Fox. Senior yearling bult—F Osan: av p on the aged stallion p on the boar Smooth Jumt and 2, W i otal in 
Munn j “- wrling bult—First, Ssanan, a very presentable - beat Graham's i Jumbo, that and 2, Wickfield E “ First 498 
2. Elli Jun or year ~ g bull—First, Love carrying style, good } able roan horse ‘unior a n s Liberator 3uster in the boar—First, Universit earline 
gee 3s, Bracke Senior bull anes : University “of.  etletenin and action. The showed tarde _ class. ; Kritzeck Bros. and 3, Wickfield Farn fi ol é biting | 
el th ae r; 2 ‘Steen: 3, Brackett pion mare on Jupiter Ve won the cham grand i Seth sow champions, winning the First, University se r pig cer 
Brackett calf—First, Munn; 2, Cole; %, oe was W. C bhopar. Clan other was sired oy Ets teeny oo aged sow that bs ickfield Farms; ‘3, Cassac ta; 3 GRA 
- , Minn IJ ” wieyer, aremont ae ’ sig Price Equal Junior boar r ni * ~ 
Senior and gran ‘8 «. Edmonds place /_— , Exhibitors— - > Ww ar pig—First, W 4 ens, a 
er ls 1nd champion bull—Wag onds placed the ribbons ariGn.: r. —: H. Aultfather, Austin, “~ Elmer Tow; 3, Cassar Farms; 5 
, ! yse's Elmhurst Jolt : ° . Bauman, Lansing, Iowa; Aged sow—Firs be ! i 
Junior c} ; eae See» John Conzemi were tags ansing, iowa, o a —First and 2, \ eng poi 
Geant > aon bull—First, Love, or SHIRES. mon ge = mius, Hastings, Minn.; Roy E 3, McKague. Senior yearli arms: oe 
A Noble. — : Thos. Kiddoo & Son, of Joy, I., “any a foward Lake, Minn.; John “De- Wickfield Farms dea Pirst é 
~a, ceees yest ng heifer (dry) Oe a very good string of ~ Fash showed rell y & Son, Montrose, Minn.; Alva Fer- First and 2, Tow; ,- t 
heifer— Piet’ Fe Munn. Junior yearling ine’ all of the prizes where pl ner Pad on James pe ie aoe ; J. M. Glasier, St. Senior sow pig—First, 1 : 
titer heifer cait—2 Munn; 3, Clarkson _ A. Trowbridge, of Columbia, M ae fo Geen sraham & Sons. Howard “~rcnrens; 5, Wick? ld 
yw heifer calf First, M t Ay a mbia, Mo. wake, Minn.;: W j eae ’ € gow’ pig Th oe Kk fie y 
Meackett. Junior heifer b, z 1: 2 and 3 naneatibaibaale Lake. Minn.- Will ‘a nga Howard $C pig rd irst. Tow: 2, W Junio 
2, Elliott: 3, Wa ssngriacpgilige rst, Munn, Minn.: Geo. J. aling, Rochester, 3, Cassady & Karr. “arms, 
Bra kett: 2. EMi tt: 3 Mu nT hs vires The Hog Show Jay A ane ae ten pee fea Minn.; Senior and grand chan 
2, ENiott; 3, Munn. Three-year- ay A. Kasper & Son, Medfor inn., versity of Minnes and r 
old cow—First and 2, Elliott ~ aioe > “= The hog show was hai Kritzeck Bros Howard Lé ae e. ; Minn.; Junio stant On i! kout. 
old cow—First Mur , a show was a rival of the ca H. Kulenks : sake, Minn.; J * r champio t 
elliot int ° ‘Brackett 1OW for popularity yp Bacon anette Wm. Mec a South St. Paul. Minn.: Farms, on Lookout I kfield 
ali , om men have beet rs he n. McCoy; J. D.. McDonal beeen Senior ¢ He ee 
Ser . a ta n promised ¢ over a ; ler ep“ : 2 nald, West Sa- ? and grand oo 
Brac “eae — are id ‘ h amp ion cow—First parson and barn in the near tatere — John we Hy C. Maine, Amboy = nama . — Farms, on Tri xie : 
eeee Se oble rfarshire 4 it is badlv needed. as god ure, anc e . frien, Madison, Wis . a 44 unior champi st : - 
Jun or champion he ‘ecoagieg: cna 8 le ates ag the showing was Patten, Stewartville oa age D. O. Aged herd (Anite e- lo 
— s Mon Merlinw J les Rouse, Simpson Minn - Ax ts s = McKayne Ay vi 
iraded herd a. % : : ‘ ane L. y Lake Ps +3 Zhe Sandgre 1 2 . I i 
3. Taylo oA “ 4 Munn: 2, Brackett DUROC JERSEYS ak} -~ Minn.; John Smith, Fiauatine, Wickfield Farms; 2, Mel 
(Brackett; 3, I silat’. rd -Firet, Munn; 2 The Duroc Jersevs were tl : H. oO. Telli sige Stacy, Montrose, Minn : herd—First, Wickfleld Farr ave 
‘Allott E , herd—First. aniline iat’ auth tenn _— the leaders ir - a e lic r, Farmington, Minn.; Van Cassady & Karr. Bre - “di - aver 
5, Taylor Get of bull a i —. of hogs, and a class ¢ f me in number Vv an. V: lke ctor gg Minn.; H. W F irst, Wickfield Far FUTL 
ri 4 ‘ 1 “irst inn > vicke , *: ass 0 vinners ag K uren, sakis ae . Tr; 3, > 
ox 3, Brackett; 4, Wagner; 5, T: vie —_ d which combined stretch w th bene E Talker, Glencoe ee , Minn ; Charles idy & Behrer 2 
Gaedues of cow—irst, Munn: 2 ‘aylor feet, hone ahd stnoothnées - ith good reed Pi tg Penang inn.; G. W. Wheel- = ' Wickfield Farms; 2 
ett: eet: < davies sg Br ick- Sensation, shown by Reihsen omewood rictena ‘Sitar fas ae A. N. Weinandt, say" ‘& Karr. Produ 
- eae “yr champion over the age d I phen cancun Minn dey : W. Young, Prosper, ow; 2, Cassady & Karr 3, J 1 ! 
yy Lavrenz There was ‘ hOwn J r oe a —— whil 
. ‘ oe ere as close . Judge—Henry : ad i 
in sachin — in praceiqaty all of the ane on A) y nae Towa. ™ BERKSHIRES to 11 
nescta breeders, assiste twater, of Wisconsir . 4 Age "ooden Tar s Octo 
a Sekerrow, of W noes ted by Jones Gumaten ovwn cane 1, showed the two a aged boar—F irst, Kritzeck Bros.; 2 son Farr e arm, Mound, Rodale Det 
up the Guernsey penton 1a, Wis., made __ pion boar. | as well as junior cham- = 5 gm ney 3, Devaney & Son; 4, O’Brien. & Son Dell en age and H. West ~ 
grand 4 4 . Snov enne wor > - . >. aling. Senior v ea <S tertg : , ell Rapids, S-h ¢ eS 3 5 po 
Fra —— : bull 2 Ladysmith’'s A aan Ames Bros., Weaver, Minn Conzemius; 2, Kz asper yy Eig greg a Berkshire exhibitors, replies: of 0 
! ’ 1 as been three times cl nderson, Montevid ‘ g Junior vearli - 0 ‘errell ast competition c ‘ Hd 
pion of the National D . es cham- derson & C ’ tevideo, Minn.; An- or yearling boar—First, Lenz: 2. Gra- “ coming bet ber 
. , : airy Shov | son & Collins, Montev , ham’s S so # , st, Lenz; 2, Gra- two herds nti “te 
showing in good fo Show lie és re At ; +e Montevideo, Minn ? ’s Sons; 3, Wheeler & So : 4 _ aa mentioned ki ' 
Sat ceene ee ‘ _ but hardly as fresh alee a Bangor. Wis.: John Beach 5, Van Vaikenbure. soomeer ‘b 1, I atten; ens the grand champ 
* aD wept " a? show 1 — ville, tans A at’: Sranmmcntaire, First, Wheeler _& Son; 2, Deva oar pig— oodend Farm the grand c! 0 
Minn.: FE. M. Crouse. Ds el et 2eee Stew: evatiiie, Bais J. W. Brown & Son, J Tellier; 4, Graham's Sons; s ‘an cow: me 
C. Cutler, Stillwater, M a a _ ss Geo. sell, Minn oe J 7 _ KE. Brunskill, Rus- ae panto per pig—First naive’ a B'v D YORKSHIRES 
Anok: i ay Tex 2: . French . , iin, Skyberg, } ; <ritzeck Bros.; 3 4 Bice” jc ig Be - V. Davidson, of 0, Tov 
_— A, . om ,Dona 1 French, Anoka, iE 5 Caldwell, Wells, Minn.; lr oe kenburg. , Wheeler; 5, Van Val- the principal exhibitor of Yar pee 
E. Hage man, ‘Hast 1 Hopkins, s, ma 5a 1, Minn ~ Pome —_ njamine Cole Canby. . Aged sow—First. Kritzeck Bros.: 2 of M rr of the first prizes. ' ~y em 
Hughes, Mora, Mim j RO fe M. Crouse, Dasse 1, Minn.; Jos. vaney & Son; 3, Smith; 4 Vv: +38. De Osa enlo, Iowa, and Dr. M 
ieee a, A ; Jones & McKerrow, 4 oonvan, Clo nts arf. Min ad 5, McDonald. Senior , an Horsen; sage, Iowa, were th . 
aukesha, Wis Simon | Kleine. Farmi Minn Dick De ald. Senior yearling s * ’ e other 
Minn... EK. E t _— :, <r ne \noka, West C arenaiee n, Minn KE H. Enele McDonald: 2. O’Brien: 3, Weir “gig tec 
John P Nelson. pny dy , asse Minn S oncord, Minn.: H. A. Folli - ° year! ng sow Fir wae ee vl 1AaC Junior e 
. if , Stillwate Wan: ing aE . ollingstad st and 2, M¢ ) 9 
i ienne Dasedl. 3 a v. ane Olson oe ae ye eo Fitzer pote Gra 2m’s = s: 4, Kritzeck Ege ear 3, The Pig Club Show 
ard, St. Pau pt Sige» 3. Shep > APNOK *ollinestac “Fail esata tag zemius n r x Gros.; 0; Con= 
H yw 1 1 .— Minn.; M. 8. & ¢ A. Skaar Minn Fourhouse Farms Many ie Ingo, Kritzeck F -amenpigh™ yet pIs ° First and 3, f One hundred and eighteen re. coming 
re ard, Minn Victor Steele AYbert M. M. Gillilan: Gustav ne vler, Minn.; anata’ . Suntec 2, Graham’s Sons, 4, Mc- rom forty-two counties, 1 coming 
za, Minn.; A. 1. Street, A oa . Sinn: WW. .. G tustav Grabow, Renville > Junior sow pig—First < se cellent pig clul ey nena 
D .D. Tenny, C , noka, Mim Minn.: W. I. Gough, Granite Falls ’ Kritzeck Bros.: 2 and 3 —Firs and 6, we C » show. In mi 
fadme 1 "i ——_ Bay, Minn. John UHartle & Sons ed t ills, — ° 4, Van Valkent oa” $, Wheeler & Son; cone _ winners of the dif 
‘ <ildee, Ames, lo ‘ . atonna, Minn.; Sdn A ure. : ests. They were all p 
— AW RDS. > fowa. 5 My “nee & oo Medford iae.: Pe an age grand champion boar—Lenz Duroc Saucer ie itl Poland 
ged bull—First, Tenny; 2 : os . & Son, Lewiston, Mi ° 2 Smooth Jumbo. a bon Chi thinset a y. Wit . Poland ——— 
= Patel s . nny; 2 and 3, Jones Kiodeeon, Rushmore. 2 Minn ; Ray Sender cliatatn ; 2 ‘hinas second, with 21; C ae pe 
Two-year 2 ib fat & Kraus; 6, Kruse telview, Minn.: J. W oan ; Carl Holt, on_ The Twin Six. boar—Wheeler & Son aw eight and_Hampshir 1 Berk st 
-year-old bu rst, Hughes; 2 1 dal . on immer, Robbins- ‘ae olin. - shires one eact “~ Snire un erk- Ble 
erm: en - ' es; 2, H ale, Minn.: K. C ae ait : Senior ¢ ene , ach. This show |! een 20° hoice 
Rms Sone sence venting igh’ Bred, Sotmagn, North Franch Shinn | Sy i and grand champton oow—Hait- RE,O™#0" several Years MMi been ee Ic 
a and &, page 3, Jone : Cc rR ; : son, 4 tranch, Minn.: ‘ oe “e Lady Bot S e iors Bb § Ry. esota. A as 
—, Junior ‘ arling Mail & m.. 3 tak af fren — Rranch, Minn.; Juhl ug is eg Pong ace Bros character but bog 8g eis Good 
enney. Senior bull’ if . irs 8., Ls erne, Minn.: Clifford Ki Pe s., on aady Tim S., the ee s year the rnajority of 00d— 
McKerr n ca First, Jones & Hazel R ahaa , yrd_Kirckhof, < ar m. hem were very hi laaien Be 
~ — ae A. L. French; 3, Hageman rie arene we ' oe Laird, Eden Prai- ar. ae 0 First, Kritzeck Bros.; 2 show of Durov ses =— e large a 
: s d . ' . . Pp, a < Jars 3 4 ahe ros.: 3 - a5 2 2 5 s . seys as! de a e¢ 
man & Sons 'y T Ld "3 Ska a ey ; B. J. Lattimer Rprinefield pom 5, O'Brien Tia Ble wm aA Hermann; yes peg ox Duroc Jer: Breeders’ Mediu: 
Senior ; 1d ‘2 ge Se ate “mil Lavceenz, Ms rls rtield, Minn.; & Son: 2 rites erd—First, Wheeler Association paying the expr: harg Last 
ar grand champion bull--T . 5, Mankato, Minn.: Ludesch : 2, Kritzeck Bros.; 3, V:< , of litter +t % express charges ast 
ney, on Ladys h’'s uu Ten- er Bros., Delan Minn: .» sudescne- burg: 4, Graham’ ‘os.; 3, Van Valken- ; winners in eighteen different Ww 
edly os te V's Cherub Graettinger —. ; R c Lowman, Breeder's er s Sons; 5, McDonald counties. a C nm 
Ct ampion bull Tenney, on Dot's deli V 7 i a. 2 McCarthy, Ma- R sag ung herd—First, Krit 2 
erub of Shorewood lia, Minn.; McDonald Br ry ros.; 2, W heeler &Ss Va zeck 
Senior yearling heifer (4d Minn.: E. A. MeInroy & F sy ag burg: 4, Graham's So baat 7 Van Valken- Th Sh 
Jones & MoKerrow; 2, Krus “9 )—First, ter, Minn Aneus J Melv he ose’ Cen- of sire—First, Krit aa 5, McDonald. Get e eep Show 
Suntor yearlit 2, Kruse; 3, Frissell Minn.: A. EL Mz . 3 er, Faribault, ald: 3. W : zeck Bros.: 2, McDon- SI 
o MKoer ww heifer—First and o | Senen wa ae, Mallory, Hampton, Iowa; cored’ heeler & Son: 4, Van Valke wi hropshires led all other breeds in num 
McKerrow; 3, &.xaar. Senior heifer if 1 te Moede, Windom, Minn: Ne 4 yurg; 5, Graham's Sons. r i alken- ers. Satbaan ware al br is in nur. 
~The bg and 3, Jones & Me ep nme call land Farm, Kenyon, Minn ¥ F. ‘lua = First. Kritzeck Bros.: Tot = of dam ewe and ram lamb ees oth. th 
Steele ? : “. 8 ~ S , Ses ;_F. Nicnol- Son: 2 ~ ia 2¢e * . aes asses. -onk & Sone 
M “Ker _Junior heifer calf First, Jones & we & fon. Lynd, Minn.; Ogle Bros., Min Son; 3, Graham’s Sons; 4, Va ——— & of Sun Prairie, Wis., won bot! impions 
oe errow; 2, Tenny; 3, Skaar ’ — Lake, Minn.; P. ©. Ordung & Sons. burg; 5, Graham » Van Valken- gut were given good compet » "3 
Junior champion he + Pear ey “3 aiverne, Minn Earl P Pe 8, “ eKerrow 4 etition by Gee, 
Ke a : ifer—Jones & Me- , m “.- aoe arl Padelford, Austi ae 2 hy & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis. 2 4 
eee tooo ye Rosie. _ : es ee. bo Pagel, Zumbrota, a: CHESTER WHITE. ar Minnesota hekapetore’ Oxf bet 
Skaar: 3 Oe Alga ae & McKerrow; 2, Minn.: rec Stock Farm, Paynesville, The Chester Whites showed s no a very good show both in quality 
Jones & Mck : = Prk First and 3, Rethsen, Bensc “ig Lisbon, N. D.; L strong classes, the ones getting the wigs es ten John Graham & Son, of 
ar. oo 2, Friesell. T a. tenson, Minn.; Edwin Schwake : prizes showing conside e higher ; a, lowa, won cha ; ram aa 
year-old cow—First. | rigs rhree Sauk C 7 n Schwaken - g considerable FE zi . ’ champion and W. 
’ : . lagematr 9 enter, Minn.: Rert Sebri ~er -eerey and better t . € more stretch . Haenke, of Eve 4 B 
& MecKerrow: 3. § 2, Jones Geant 4 | rt Sebring & Son 4 r bone than other i : only PY Sveleth, Minn., champ 
: .errow . Shepard. Two-ye ; iranite Falls, Minn.; T. P. St ‘ , Exhibitors : r individuals ewe. Smith B £3 eee - 
cow—First, Jones . vear-old vill * ed ote Shreve, Janes- ibitors—Louis Anders pe . : ros., of Union Center, Wi8 
Olson & eave & MecKerrow; 2 and 3, Minn Rig :~ 7 Worthington, _ voy af F. Augst, ose Lelie age ne A a get of sire. The Hampshin 
Senior champion . Albert Ste .) a erstrand, Minn enry less & Son, Wells ry, Minn.» as of good quality but not numer 
a = ee om. Jone s & McKer- oars “ ah, eae Minn.: Wm. ao r Son, West Risa cand ‘aoe ew el — & Sons, of Wisc nein: seit 
Grand champion aa of Les Godaines. New Effi elano, Minn.; Paul H. Trelstad +» renthal, Wykoff, Minn.: Wm. Green, ae. CO isconsin, and Graham, of He 
MeKerrow. on = . a: per t Jones & cake eo Ss Dd. T nderwood army ae Minn - Howe & Frost at cna re, Iowa, furnished the con ion. Io 
etaince. p. dred 2d of Les atkh a Ge University of tune. sae - — Johnson Sleepy Eve come, ee the competition was not 9 
Swng — mm Se : . 2 : : Te nz ne ye, MI ‘e as i 3 ‘ P 
‘ mreted herd—First, Jones & McKerr West Concord Minn I wr - anderhyde, Bertha, “Midn woe Iowa; A. F Lind. colns re | ‘Cots <—2s other breeds, Lit 
2, A. L. French Young oo yaa * Neaedy Rrowerville, Minn.: olence Bros., Lak 5 ; Free uehainger 4 Sonn, ge _Cotswolds were | f very 
Skaar. Get of bull—F ng _herd—First : Ne, Minn.: Jos. Weisbrick, N ake Elmo, Minn.; Heh a ll g00d quality, Lincolns |} by 
- : yu First. J en , wood. Minn.: Joh ' , wor- ball. Minn.: : ner Matsen, K Smith RB : DINS e1T wn 
enw: 2 Tenny: & . Jones & Me- rae ae .- John TD. Weise, Mansor , Minn: <A. P | - . Kim- mi Bros., of Un a —_ ant 
. < i : ; a: + Manson, . > tans, Ss fie ‘ “ , ion Cent Wis Y 
ys Skaar ove; * on Zolte _ in, Mitchell, S. D oo ( ee Bros., Mad lia ov —* so by Richards & irds, of 
Shear ; as on fae .ewis) Reinsmith » Madelia, ie i ery : ry 
snow & : fumford, Urbana, Il. ne a mith, Howard Lake, Minn > poo Vis. A very good exhi 13 2190 
4 Vv _— AWARDS mour x Son, & Nelson, Mo.; A W. Sey- atten -<! ae tg ie 
ery ver erer rv; ‘ -" ~ & Son, Evot: ; -n Sr” £& abou oht 
Browr. Swiss Cette —— ae of oe Lorenz: 2. Gough: 3 St. Charles, baton, a cat teh M. Smith, & Son, nln alba o - 
Minette nd John as made by F. P “om © , Ludescher Bros. Se ag rake, Minn.: KP. & Smith, Bingham Owat , and W une, 
: ‘ und John Minette & ; ling boar—Fir 2 S. senior year- » Minn.; E. P. Squire, H ; atonna, Minn. Southdow! re fairly 
Reuk Center, Mint é Sons, of f irst, Reihsen: 2. Weisbrick; 3 Minn re, anley Falls equally divi idow! fa 
. , 1, and Mooney & , and 4, Atwater: 5, Thomas 5, WEIONCE, y . ma EN divided between Smit nd 
rabee Bros., of Fort Dodge, pane & La- vaakttier bene We, homas & Sons. Junior Judge—D. H. Lewis, Genessee, I! Ed Fisette, of Rogers, Minn he Merl 
queens sota: 2°. U wich nIN ersity of Minne- me AWARDS ies nos were shown bv Richards pichards g 
~ nderwood Farms: 3, 2 Senior and of I . OKT: y Richard R ] 
The D f 4. Crouse Senior boar oie F ae: re nthal ont oie d champion boar—D di, Wis W, 
ee OF jig—First ¢ 5 mnai, eneth ‘ian t De- ——e— a \ 
rait Horse Show Atwater : Ordung & Sons: 3 C= z Junior uae beara nthe a New Farmers’ Glevator $ 5 
The ™ sons <irchoff. J : - on Scottlea § rattas Scottlea Farms vets r 
The horse show “ Junior boar pig—Firs ttlea Specialist ns, farme ? 2 
a cieared a x ote at Minnesota was light Rag n: 2, Ames - ah ‘ee I ree Senior and ee 7 ii od pac — in the vicin Li 
to the shows . ears, and compared 5, Volence Bros ; 3, At- thal, on Miss Buster ith. n sow—Deren- Aeciren Ds 4 organized an ¢ tor come J 
western — + the other _— . sow—First and 2. Crouse: 3 Junior ch wanton po —Der } ee with a capital stock of ), $it- ¥ 
dales led in numbe rs. rerons and Clydes- Cain & Son. Senior year- — B. 2d. ene ao of which is paid in at preset I 
§ i PS twe ame © . © : Age y Pt . > : tect v 
SAT & Sons: 3 Moe apy reg” 2 and 5, Martle fT E. ~ ee First, | Scottlea Farms; 2 an ae. elect 
PERCHERONS. ihe ea eae aati fodgson _ Junior ers i Sans; 3, Bless & Son ass. ne board of directors ere wret, L 
Dunhams : > & Follingsta irst and o Martle & Sons; a Rt corp ge ~ar—First. Derenthal: 2 A. B. Comley, Jot a ; art! 
s, of Wayne, I . lingstad + Sagi Johnson : hal; . y, ohn Bos : 
arian ofa it yne, lL, won gran i's . : 3. Gough: 4, H. A. Fol A : 3, Rans. Junior vearlir 2  $Whetcne. D. E ‘ We 
% ion stgllion on Carnot Jr., w? : Senior sow pig—First and 2 At ; rst, Derenthal: 2 Green: , A omg and M. C. W bE. Herriot, G ‘alride ‘a 
nd 5, Smith; 4, Lorenz. Junio: wt be _ Senior boar pig—First te ie extensi C. White. Miles ( r of | . 
thal: 2. Scottlea Farms a . e- ede sion department ay An 1 ais L 
i 0a vith the work of the organi’ i _¥ 
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— . 4 bet a ___ Hoss. —— = -— ipa 
M ee See ————— FEEDS. luly and A tiene 
i | | | ra — — —= see 006 “ . ugust amounting to only 75,- 
| | 5 an) es | - | 504,000 bushels, comparing with 132,5 
| | |} = 5 2 s | bushel ring 32,511,000 
ee GP ees 3} 2 | 3 —% | t ; k s for the same time last year. Motor 
p o4-2) = “4 | ~ ais rucks are being used to market wt 
< : 5 n ~ re) : é -t whes 
General Price Outlook | a g a is i 3 b= oe Iowa farmers around Sershameauen = 
> - i @ | = = oe 5 ‘ s cars are scarce ° ™ 
rn METHOD—To judge the price —aon lolx ls qa | 5 n = No. 2r - 
ne of : = 2) ¢ al = x = r = No. 2 red wheat sol > FO 
_ we must know normal rela- —— y (250 Ibs. up)— co ee icine g 5 _ = Q D and September Hem A hae _—— 
‘ For the ten Septembers from ag WOE «wa sinwiessceig 15.00/15.50/15.45 — et Te a_i paring with $1.53%4 a year ag ae 
corn averaged $1.03. It is Week before ........ 14.35/14.93 14.88 Last week../42.50) 40.00]39.25/50.00 oats at 66 cents, year ago; September 
y $1.42, or_136 per cent of the ten- Medium (200-250 Ilbs)—- |. | +.88 _, Week beforel42.50! 41.00140.75150.00! 46 cea cents, comparing with 68% 
Hogs averaged during these — weak 15.45/15.98'15 Shorts— \ : -75}50.00) 46.00 cents a year ago; September rye at $1.95 
mbers $11.33 They are now fea patase-.......... gina Pari bette Last week. ./52.00) 53 e no} | comparing witl i. 5 weer tl nate 
eS . ee. Ww : s SRE ES & a9l1ie 42 a ek. ./52.00) 53.00 9 1 $1.43 a yer * 
7 per cent of the ten-year —_ (150-200 Ibs.) 5 on ses (amaeana Week before/53.25) 52 00 5100 oo 55.00 September barley at $1 04 amaéunee — 
Ir ike a > , 7 as reek i , 7 ‘ah phi oo on Ss - of - ; Ww 
In like manner we work out sast week ............ lrs.sslas.esiis.o8 | rainy Wook | | | > $1.35 a year ago. sigs 
( cts week by week. In this way __.Week before ....... 14.93/15.63 154 Last week. ./64.00).... 160.00! 62.0 Cattle prices hav 
Mer we rmine which prod@acts are rel- Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | _ 3115.63 15.48 Week before|64.00|......|..... 80 00 6. 00 of late 2 prices have kept on widening out 
y On ativel’ h in price and which are rela- EGR WOR deicecees 145.18116.93 Oil meal (o0.p.) sb celal abana se , ate, due to the decreasing proportion 
_ tivels S Week before .......:.|..... 15 38 _— Last week. .|64.50)..... .}63.00/72.00) 63.00 of well finished offerings on the market 
Vhit- Smooth heavy packing ‘as ae _ Week before(65.00)....../62.00 72/00! 63.00 new tops having been paid for rime, 
ting cs wis (250 Ibs. up) | Cottonseed (41) ) ‘et be heavy, long-fed steers, as well “o 
,. ae “as pac oie t | eae we. S, as ell as 
dane CATTLE—Fat cattle strengthened 1 point, ast we CR nc. eee eee 14.63'14.45'14.00 per ce nt) = | ) | fancy little yearlings. Killers discrimi os 
; I Week before - ; Last week. ./|62 | PER rs discriminate 
ty of to 142 per cent of the ten-year average Rougt Sep ea cgay, sees 14.18/14.13113.38 se .- coecccleosecclocces 59.00 against grassy cattle, an Pa See 
: ge. th packing sow (200 Week before ee tens , and these are very 
nore and cutters gained 2 points, to Ibs. up)— ! | Tankage— | | eceoles 59.00 slow to show advances in prices Cattle 
. = wie stockers and feeders Last week ............}14.33]14.13/12 Last week..!...../112.0 115.00 with not enough quality or too much 
erengthened 8 points, to 133 per cent. _ Week before .........]13.93/13 wo peng _ Week before 112.00 ei weight for stocker purposes hav ; 
Pigs (160 thu. down) 3 13.80/12.50 Gluten— | |. 115.00 Guus an: the e purposes have been @ 
Heavy hogs gained 5 points, to 97 Took weak ’ eee wbiale I ; Es ; e market, and inferior lots of 
, i AST WEEK ....----eeee .. 114.9 - welecceclecescele 66.00 ittle steers sold as low ¢ ; : 
t. Light hogs gained 1 point, to st gern before ..... | 114 Fol Wiel baforel..._.)... 2. .becccakosc. | ap monte te - ow as $5. During the 
ae ‘ ‘ ” Bee? feos eee peeee 114.50| _ = ee ee . eK wh lessened recei 
per cent of the ten-year average. eee ean ok *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; about much ether a ies receipts brought 
strengthened 4 points, to 144 per Week be fave... 13.38)..... 14.49 | @ll other points, car lots “' | quality, and on Thursda eS 
_ week before 13.25). 12,80 peel tae hursday more tha 
: re ..-e eee sell » +. - {13.80 dozen carloads of vr ; n2 
J . . Aas prime heavy ¢ —_ 
ee) GRAIN—Cash corn held steady at around anes en ooo __ FOREIGN _EXCHANGE. in ling steers brought $18, while — Pains 
138 per cent, while cash oats fell 2 medium to a | | { } . ot quotable as high as $18.25. The bulk 
points, to 133 per cent. Wheat gained 1 Last week .... ee - | oo of the steers were disposed of at $14 
gee ee Ww eecececcece 12.95/13.25/11.95 5S | . upward. w a 4 and 
point, to lio per cent. I = eek before ...... 12.95/12 68/1138 2 | poo ard, with really good steers selling at 
sambs, culls and scnmnon’ sail gaia ip = ~ 4 3 and over and choi pee 
é | 4 a i=) d choice beeves ¢ _ 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter fell Last week .........60- 9.88/10.00, 8.25 3 | 25 |§_ | over. Medium grade stec ee ae 
4 points, to 156 per cent of the ten-year y Week before ......... 9.13} 9.38 788 _ oe & and over, with fair li ht xT ought Sis 
average. Cotton held steady at around oe medium ! a & 2 Fs “ $10 to $13.75 and pens rs pe rt vie 
17% ner cen po i ' iti = a ve Pai SMa et . anners an » a 
175 per cent. oat oat = oe oe ae ex- ferior little steers at $5 to $9 15 a 
oh : - 0 a | 70) 9.8 8.5 _— | | ing ec - te 4 cher- 
re SHEEP—Lambs ——— 7 points, to Siumnk oeue’'s fewess ~-.| 8.38] 9.50) 8.13 a week .... $4.867 1$3.5314'72.5 $5.50 nag gen Mg ifers had an outlet at 
- 134 per cent ¢ the -ve sl taceadiia iin 2wes, Tu | | “4 Ft es eee: P.00 14%) ba. 0 2.0 2, and ¢ ow “j . : 
a 7 while wool nell shea ok 99 ee me oe ay to yearlings— | { won ie aloha ins a 2.56 |73.1 | at $14 to $15 a my oe sold 
kfield - crn at 99 per cent. st week 8.13 . I : | te , > *r cows and cut- 
: ast DER sa osia 13] 8.50) 8.25 eee | 499 } eatin ers brought $4 to $5.25 ad dail 
Wick PROVISIONS—Lard gained 2 points, to Your Watea o bores ras | 8.00) 8.13) 7.63 Week before ..... (Se yy =.s were selling at $9 to gh ten —- steers 
1in. 124 per cent, while ribs gained 7 points, choice— eae oe ~ oom a ce es ago prices stood at $5 25 to $10.25 or 
dfire, to 112 per cent. Ham fe i 4 o Wee ..cccceee 4 i y gg <0, an 
lafira te 113 pes a fell 7 points, to Laat week ..:2...0s00- }12.45) 1: 1.83 Week before | .0193, 8.1 nine years ago at $4.75 to $8.15. Calv 
ih, 175 per cent while bacon held steady ___ Week _ before .... 142 00/1: 1 = —_— ee -) (9202) 8.5 | have been good sellers when ch oi yer 
~First, at around 153 per ce 3 Pies - "Sag BI [ead bt 25 . ‘ n choice, wi 
= fee. — 1153 per cent of the ten-year ere, Unless otherwise stated, all MISCELLANEOUS CHICAG sales of light vealers at $16 to $18 pe 
ow; & averag prog of live stock are quoted at YS on ORICES O PRODUCE | 8ales down to $4.75 for coarse heavy one 
verd— FUTURES—December corn strengthened ge of prices from common to choice Butter, creamery extras last , The stocker and feeder trade was a ee a 
dy & ® points, to 130 per - a tagigene GRAIN. B6c, week before 54%%c; cheddar week | proportions, sales being on arge 
of ae 2 points, o 130 per cent, while May corn = et last week 26%c oon at - < eddar cheese, pte. sat les ing made of common 
| Case gained 1 point, to 107 per cent. Decem- | | | :: | = fresh firsts “Spee te 2 k - agg oe to $12 50 he aps fleshy feeders at $5.25 
Ne or Of fel i oF , , wa: » IAs eek 52c, week » 2.6 =i ot 
First, wer geo fell 1 point, to 127 per cent, ~ r 51%c; old and young ducks sce pant — above $11 or ae many sales took place 
thile ale aye ad = : ; | 2 reek * P » bas sic, rate 9 > ; 
18, while December wheat gained 4 points, : é S — be fore 30c; geese, old and yourg calle diaekaalin rom now on increasing 
to 160 per cent of the ten-year average. ae ot % & ast week 24c, week before 24c.  — ‘ range rat cages Very few western 
—* October lard gained 3 points, to 123 per 3 ‘a gv a cieilaeeatinieic Sores ce = e = offered, and cows ené 
wuddle cent, while October ribs strengtl = | et oe 7” : s sell mostly at $6 to $13 i 
‘o P s strengthene = | & 3s ri . 3. Receipts 
e be § points, to 115 per cent. On the nee a eee | O_o | QO | The Chicago Markets ne the year to late date amount to po 
clos- of October lard, heavy hogs next Octo- “ho me oe | } ; | | i Chicago, Sept. 13, 1920.—These are ti #y 6,000 cattle in seven western manne 
re fi ber should sell fo ® -¢« sast week ». f1.43%)j1.3 1.38 1.33% when money "é . cs sie times comparing with 7,305,000 : 
first r $13.0 1 1.3 ney cor for the 
ie f : ee : 3.03, and on the Week before ..|1.47%|1.40 11.49 33 he hich y mmands extraordinarily time last year and 7.883 le same 
| Farm sis of etober ribs heavy hogs next Corn, No. 3Y— _ om 1.36% usr rates of interest. The French Repub- Hogs iia and 7,883,000 two years ago. 
+s “ae % r should sell for $12.19. December | Last week ....[{1.421%4/1.34 [1.3514[1.311 lic is offering $100,000,000 8 per cent bonds bers last ee i greatly reduced num- 
1 SOW, cotton gained 4 points, to 140 per cent : Week before 146% 11.39 |L.47%4)1 aie at par, redeemable at 110 and interest or ee ual on _ week, both compared with 2 
f > ten-year average. Corn, No. 4Y— | + on ad or before September 15, 1945. Cl “sets P ; 2 des k earlier and the corresponding week 
on om. week pe eee > . aes chenteeee are eval oo _ a : _ ap 8 “ae year, and the natural result wae z 
» Wal ——_ eek before ..|.. | aided oi > El aaeeie : 5 2 er cent ,) 00m i ces. eas , <7 ee 
si oun ic ry Soe eves 1 rach: ps and choice municipal bonds Bon oe : - “y ~ eastern shippers purchaa- 
ynn, ’ Last week { ‘ ae . yuyers from 51% to 6 per ce : . . eli rood share of the choice offeri 
sen, The Week S Markets Week atares _ | = ‘| 62% % + ‘ utility bonds around 7 ae pg nage = detrei too, took hold and benntik 
itors. né . oe 63%) .7 63% ha ee ' oO ¢ er cent or iberally eetttants . J 
CATTLE. ~~. | \ : —— more. The banks find no difficulty ya —- in oe of higher values 
= ast week ..../1.08 [1.00 | 96 in keeping their funds actively ’ » following day. Not only were . 
nag, Week before ../1.12 | (98 itably empl ner gs is actively and prof- ceipts greatly shor i. ee ee ee 
¥ his Yon Pere a é : ployed e ‘uling hig ‘ Pi y short of general expecte 
> Rye | ces ae ’ e. ruling high rates, and tions, but there : ; ul expecta- 
coming = Last aS ee eee 1.91 \ “ ‘ y are discriminating against specu- Paget ty Figton was a falling off in qual- 
on ae 5 ~ Week before 11.90 (1.90 {1 4 ators. To finance the crops and legiti Ye! 1e proportion of desirable under- 
es they i a Wheat, No. 2— i zs mate business requires vast sums of tal weights was unequal to trade require 
county } v | & Last week »+-/2.57%4[2.47 [2.52%4/2.41 ey, and the Federal R serve ~a append oe Some local and outside buying 
1 hand | Elei a4 | Week before ..|2.58%|2.51 /2.53 operating with the banks in mevtinks the orders went over unfilled, and at ne 
ole on ~) ‘ —- ied - | f s eeti r > as % » # ¢ » 
Whites Med. and heavy wt. beef —— ans HAY. demand. A leading Chicago bank =the ee & Company remained out of the 
1 Berk- steers (1.100 Ibs. up)—| | | —_— : ————— _| dent says it is necessary for the fede market. For the year to late date the 
een £0- Choice and prime— | ' { | < ™ reserve syste . y ederal | combined receipts in seve or 
ng ans prime } | - ystem to go below the reserve r I in seven leading west- 
sota. At -_ we ek : _.116.68(17.50/16.75 | 2 | mark of 40 per cent. This is an arl - srinde ern markets amounted to 16,306,000 hogs, 
os Good— poe : 16.30/17.58)16 63 F te ae ee figure, however, and these: would 1 vate baceeyp ried with 18,301,000 for the corre- 
oe : | of a! & danger in lowering i : ye no | sponding time last year : 7 ORE HOE x 
saeas Cakt weak. aoe ek aia] % g n lowering it temporarily. In fact years ag year and 17,285,000 two 
possible Week before ....... it 88 or 0110.29 | 5/2 the reserve act makes provision for just | t ars ago. Hogs sold one year ago at $14 
Leip: ee re. ones 8814.95 | E a | = such a course in times of atone $18.75; two years ago at $19 to $20.75; 
charges Last, week Re en 20 13.25112.75113.30 a ie O!l1MIC Prices for most commodities are slow y. hree years ago at $16.90 to $19; four 
differer _Week before . 143°03713.50112 95 Last week | going to a lower basi 7 n | years ago at $9.50 to $11.30; five year 
es oe )13.03)13.50/12.95 | sast Week ..sesseee- ‘ wer basis, but a downward | at $6.50 t ~ .30; five years ago 
lat week | | Ww eek before ........ . a ; movement has started, and readjustment $5 5 t o $8.45, and thirteen years ago at 
Week before ......).! j14.25, 11 13}11.55 Mixed Clover, No. 1— | ao . is taking place gradually after sev -ral ne og ” $6.60. Chicago receipts are aver 
Light weight oh ise wi lee ca Wick’ bet, stiles e years of inflation. Wool prospects ie oe ane weight 253 pounds comparing 
- cll: 200 a eee | Per ool —" aemietes neaas brightening with the reopening rer od : with 256 pounds a year ago, when they 
int ite hoice and prim —- ¥, 1— | | ‘ha, Aenaniean Whalen waitincattian _ 7 weer coming unusually heavy. Late in the 
rae Last week 0.2.0... ae ape Fe Last Week ...+.....++++- ee 28.00|33.00 weeks of inaction. According to Res nae a boom in prices landed hogs ‘at 
ampions “Se hn efore .. re '16.45117.38 62 Alfalfa, Choice—  =——— paets }28.50) ments made by the > ek 4.25 to $16.75, prime lig a 
a Medium and good 16.63 } | : : he company, cancella- bac : r ight butchers and 
by Gee Last week... ; Last week ..-...-...+4.- 129.00}30.50|31.00 tions of buying orders on their t k acon grades going at the top, while the 
Vis,, and Week Beene eens 14.56/14.62/13.27 Week before ........ > 4 i amount to more tl aeons best heavy butchers s ergs: : 
yrdg pree Cc k before .. 14.19114.31/12.95 | Alfalfa, No. 1 . +++ -|26.00/31.00/31.00 | 44 ¢ 10re than $40,000,000 or enough | them At tl 1 sold 50 cents below 
r¢ ommon => 2112.95 | oS = urnish work for all i - 4 ne close of the previ 
Last week } yr all its forces for tw« t 1e previous week 
ee wed a Se atre ici asain 26.00/28.50 months. More th: pearl wo | the top was $16.25 
Week hefor ~. +++ {10.88/10.38] 9.70 | Week before ....... 95 00/99 e - -_ 8 inn two million pounds of Materiativ a 
OS en tsi. e+e -{10.75)10.00) 9 4, | Alfalfa, Standard cs 002 i wool have been pooled by owners — rially reduced receipts of lambs 1 
cattle ogc = . PEP . ; s, and | week brougl s last 
Heifers } | Last week .......... 199. 90185.75' coébperation is reported as working satis sught about sharp advances in 
Last v ! ; , Week before ........++. |20.00127.50 factorily. Bids of 45 cents a pound fe - | prices, followed by a loss of part of th 
Week before » + (10.13/10. 75 9.75 —_— No. 2— ae high-grade wool were bataand: d for | improvement. At the week’s best time 
. WEN err 75 sas week * » * rester < . af 
ope. } 0.10.75! 9.80 War q ys ss RN 1 9 i The grain markets are attracting in- = rom 4 range lambs found buyers at $12 
> Ps | 8.75! 9 gos, | Oat straw— } creased attention, with wheat traded in | lan bs ty~ sales were made of native 
8631 9.38) 8.25 Last week ......... ooo {Il jo DF =P more extensively than Saaiitana. Siaas - a 8 at $8 to $13.50. Feeding lambs from 
, __Week_ before "lt 00111 25 4 fails to command as high prices as it did es ranges were unusually high sellers, 
8.50) 8.63) 6.80 eae - —— = earlier in the year, but it is still hict going at $13 to $13.65, a few sales of co Ri 
8.50} 8.25] 6.80 a LIBERTY BONDS. compared with prices that on high as | mon ones being made as low pony , m- 
-_ © pe ——————— = fore the war, and n Aga Bs 0 Lge be- tive ewes sold at $2 to $7 breeding pon 
, ¢ an) ‘rs are going ‘ ee ’ ‘4 a 
5.00) 5.0 1.53 l | aa adh dae aaa waded ‘ going | at $5.50 to $9, bucks at $5, rang ven 
75) 5.00, 4.50 selling w é s. Oats are yearlings 5, range mutton 
| selling well under the prices paid a year | lings “er $10 and range feeding year- 
} ago, while a very much ; . : Sa to $9.50. C ; ions, 
, } 2 y mn rreate . lel . ombine Ce 
eee oe eee o/11.38/10.88°11.25 > is shown in corn aan Ry — _— sheep and lambs in seven nadia wae . 
ore * > no or 2 a , . ye as ¢ ark . ¢ ste 
)-1,000 ; _ 25}10.25/10.80 be = vanced enormously over the prices ei a markets for the year to late date : ob 
Ibs.) | ] ! s oy year ago for that er: ie prices paid a to only 6,856,000 hes ate amount 
f ..| 9.85)10.25/10.63 U. S. Liber 1," al He ing I al at grain, the exports hay- 8.489.000 , 1 ead, comparing with 
1 ; 110.12) 9.63110.33 ns ai erty 4%4’s, second— | ing been on a large scale, but barle tiga for the same time last year. A 
Ain’ oo Week poe nil OE SEPT ie 1$100.00/$85.09 age have suffered a big fall Caan ae ago the best lambs sold at ‘$16 25, 
| | ' _ Week before ........+.045- t } be ts o ies s sip & tan. as wo years : a é 25, 
Pee eee Pee U. S. Liberty 4%'s. thira— | 7" 84.87 ste Bon ger continue to bring a good at $18.25 pi at $18.10, three years ago 
9.1 9.25 7D wrante } J um, a large valid . varie a5 ur years ago ¢ “ 
1 Serine k . | 100.00! 88.5 believ with a large demand. What is years ago ¢ es ago at $11.40, five 
| eek before .. 5: ieved to be the record wheat cer 3 Ss ago at $8.90 and nine yes 
tt = Liheste 13 ee had ae ble | pete s us 88.11 cena aig roy Alger “ ; a “ per at $6.25. years ago 
Kote eee esses 8.25 50| 7.75 7 a : = - aaa vas grown Dy a farme aaa ‘ 
ore rereeeel ono! 8:00 aoe Let we = ; | 100.00! 85.33 near Fowler, threshing from 90 acres aod ¥ —s s were in the largest supply last 
P 2 f oan . . K be ore ge eragine 5.27 steata ’ < 8 ave reek for m: . 7 sie Zz t 7 ™ 
presi v 6.251 7 ar U. S. Victory 4° : ntl . = iy siggy the acre. The | ing on aa, ‘ae ks, about 700 head be- 
ail \ = aleaes 3.25| 7 00} 6.13 ee iene Pde S sold t } a bushel, real- ft sale, including a larger percentage 
arowrels - Ege ag 6.25) 7.00) 6.00 Week before se eeee = 00 41 | izing $10,410 for the crop Tt - é o he better class than usual. There w > 
- “ t mEaCE Ee _ C wer eseeesens 95,5 | TI ne whet ¢ are - " al ‘re wi 
arthur - g 1oice | as ie a Oe re 551 | was sown very late in the it a larger demand from the east. ar 1s 
rt Fate popes ts eet es oe 9.28 M: yo aiberty Bonds—Second 4%,'s | With each ac ! season, and ers sold at $20 athe ast, and draft- 
Calride . WS pier 8.63\.... 9 9F mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are call 48 | 1 each acre of wheat 200 pounds of 16 - Sol at $200 to $350 per head for the 
of th nei mon and ee Nov. 15, 1927; third 414"s mature Sept. 15. | per cent acid phi ite was used. It is hoicer ones, with the sale of a pair of 
isis Laat w, } | 1928; fourth 4%'’s mature hee Pe believed that the Pree egsress: - fine heavy drafters to a Boston bt : 
ast wee} i ict : re June 15, 1947. planting prevented | $700. 7 » a Boston buyer at 
Sette teeeeess 6.25).....| 6.38 ut are callable June 15, 1932; Victory the fly from working. The m: 700. “wo carloads of ec cs 
eas | 6.00 | 638 4%'s mature May 20 sect. but’ 3 ictory | chiens thaw tal g. The marketing of nabchaned ta ot littl chunks were 
ond SREE Hane able June 15, 1922 a a ee es son “tt go fallen off materially this sea- shipments oie a souen at $35 to $150, the 
son, the receipts in primary markets for oe SEE SO VR See Se 
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URBANSIDE]| THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed Between Oe, ae hres on Paper 














Urbanside. 


HOME OF THE GREAT BOAR When you see LONG PATHFINDER you know yo ave 
® . never seen a longer boar. More than that, his get have 
Orion Great Sensation extreme length and height. It is a matter of like begetting like | 
LONG PATHFINDER comes from big stock, therefore is abjip 
AND BIG DUROC SOWS to reproduce it. 
; , .. A few sows bred to LONG PATHFINDER for ea) fal 
If you are looking for show stuff or breeding stock, visit litters. Also fall boars by him and by Great Wonder | Adin VOL 


We have two boars left from Great Orion Sensation and out of 
the $5,600 sow we topped the 1920 Kern sale on. 


BOAR AND OPEN GILT SALE OCTOBER 20 WE HAVE SOMETHING TO SHOW YOU : 


URBANSIDE FARM, J. R. WALKER, Prop. Waterloo, lowa |] | }/ |. F. CLARK, TERRIL, lOWA 


a 


A Few Jr. Yearling Duroc Sows | D U ROC SA LE 


. — Bred toour great young boar, Of Fall Gilts and Fall Boars, Spring Gilts 
Uneeda Orion Sensation and Spring Boars 


at moderate prices. Two jr 
yearling boars LyGreat W on- AT FARM NEAR 
der | Am and King’s Orion 


Movlel, Two fall boars by Lytton, Sac County, lowa, Friday, October (st 


Spring 


No herd has more up-to-the-minute big types than are to 
be found here. 









































“aie oF a a Those coming by train, come to either Jolly or main. 
ae g gre vs owa i the Iierd he ade d 1 Madrigal dine ty litter mate to Giant Pathfinder, |] Path- | 
der, igh Viator ane ie finder " il brother to Patht mde rs Giant; also to the world’s gr cham- | 
grand champion Giant Won pion sow, "Gus en © io thfinds r. in rod Trailfinder, sire of Col. Trailfind 
der | Am 8 ce ar Ae Sta “air winner 
cpa ad ot thove date Much of our spring bours and 
eae. : * a We are here to please. We ly PRAILFIN DER, and vy shovy tin seal saa 4 rug dnes | 
price our stock where it will sell lf you want to see the best yearling boar . Ag lel a age by J ® Gano, full brother to Rainl fa ( | 
, ver > ae UT ‘ 2 VN SENSATION J Doar at the recer owa State Fair This is re you Ww find ‘ | 
you ever looked ut, wee if NI ] DA ORTO ° Wall Iso offer « si or herd boar SENSATION _ ee 7th, yf Ed | 
M Kern's best productions: a son of his noted sir of champions, Sensation | | 
! } 


BEN & ALF STUDER WESLEY iOWA Wonder 2d. and out of a Kin Col. dan He is the sire of many of herd | 
sows Is a first-class individual and guaranteed in every way. I log 
5 5 


GWIN BROS. 
Offer Bred and Open Duroc Sows | SEVERAL FALL DUROG BOARS 


Ray Point, Auctioneer. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
Pathfinder and Great Orion Sensation Breeding | FOR SALE 
Predominate in Our Herd | Iwo real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our 87.500 boar we got from [larry Fain 8 
| t rd Theo by Golden Wonder, preat breeding 






































that was used with such great success in bis be ther 1s ou 
E son of Great Wonder 1 Am We a o reserve the rigb oO OW one o ese great pige att 
If you want a herd boar by GREAT ORION SENSATION, we a ie ag laa lt cea hr acne) 
have him-—of fall farrow. He's the real herd boar type. A BIG 
HERD TO SELECT FROM. Write or visit. Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 





GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kans. hreren ronal ra rin at nish i oo 
fe F MOSER. Sabetha, Kansas 
In Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale 

















N BENS at Sensation onvince Duroc adinirers | 
is Gu kare yNething to talk al 
Loung boars offers by Kine Ch ry. Long Pathflader and Glant Sensation | 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME 


H. A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA _ Of Extreme Size and Rnemy — 


We have injected into our herd the leading big type hb ood lines of the conntry and we 
show for it. Sone of Orion's King and P re tect the Cols. leac Five outstanding February boare by thec 
pion, Top Sensation Col., and out ¢ Pa dusaerat (oumaetes 


Boars—Boars—Duroc Boars J.G. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, low 
kira cee OB REEN SENSATION 





Pe Re aye See el 





It rth y« < ot Trastiedes ane s ef The latchstring 
i« sh@age out. 
i i gait 
C. E. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA]... 2unler, merece: oatdont pepe Seem sgemgiet 
= a gon Intnder ‘Wen are head: —owet are rd he ee ee a et 
G R A WN 7 LY hd he | & S 0 Ai sean SOW SALE PERRU AKWY 26 
RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, rows 





ARE OFFERING FALL AND SPRING GILTS | Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


Sultable fe rh gl ar ee Alav 8 ring of rangy boars This sti Is 

i riya : by a. ymn's Paani, the w know ron « old Pachinda Are tee noe 1e Of BOW a 
member we have our selling clothes on. We mean business. G a FAT 0 Ri 0 N SE NS ATI e N 

GRANT LYNN & SON, Spirit Lake, lowa | - airing some ws — 7 einige nt plas ofthe year. \oucar go ito our é... rd ¢ 


ymeniber his ge ning pigs sired by some of thet ta h ‘ ised 
' For sale mow : "Two fa ian e by old Pathfinder, dam Valk ye “ie full ! 


THE DUROC YEARLING BOAR | ter, the Wellendorf boar Three by Chi rry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder ae 


of Pathfinders, the $i 0.6K cha npion sow We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs 


COLONEL O R on Ss. “wiliges, neat 
OFFERED. A son of King Orion Cherry Jr. and a me inber of thee noted. Mlosence 
c= prover Sreeder hee plchtg a ooh saa di to sell, Also a fen 
JANUARY BOAR Pics 
A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


Three Pure Bred Duroc dot of April Farrow for $87 


AELNSEMT AL Wor ve WERRAD. NEMA A When writing to advertisers, picase me) ntion W hallnces’ Fi 








ww offering boars hy Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion's G 
| prize an marat the 1420 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal I: — 
breeding son 2 of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of the 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, ‘MONROE, i | F 








MOTs 





